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Lieutenant  Decker  smilingly  extended  his  hand  to  his  astonished  friend. 
“You  did  not  expect  either  of  us,  but  we  are  here  all  the  same.” — Page  184. 

—The  Young  Scout. 
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THE  YOUNG  SCOUT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  YOUNG  CHAMPION. 

One  warm  summer  afternoon,  a  half  dozen  boys 
on  their  way  home  from  the  Burkville  School, 
stopped  to  rest  under  the  trees,  which  afforded  a 
grateful  shade  at  the  side  of  the  dusty  highway. 

Ho  matter  how  tired  such  a  lot  of  youngsters 
may  be,  they  are  sure  to  be  brimming  over  with 
mischief,  and  on  the  alert  for  boisterous  amusement. 
To  picture  them  seated  quiet,  thoughtful  and  well 
behaved  is  to  picture  what  was  never  seen.  Ho 
such  an  occurrence  is  on  record  or  within  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.” 

Among  the  group  who  reclined  on  the  grass  was 
little  Almon  Goodwin,  a  cripple  with  a  withered 
leg,  which  compelled  him  to  use  a  crutch  in  walk¬ 
ing  and  debarred  him  from  the  more  active  sports  of 
his  playfellows.  His  sunny  disposition,  genial 
nature  and  scholarly  ability  made  him  a  fa\orite 
with  the  rest,  who  were  always  glad  to  favor  him 
and  to  accept  playful  annoyances  at  his  hands 
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which  would  have  been  quickly  resented  on  the 
part  of  the  other  lusty  youths. 

The  largest  boy  of  the  group  was  Buck  Kennon,  a 
new  pupil,  whose  folks  had  lately  removed  to  the 
neighborhood.  He  was  two  years  older  than  the 
eldest  of  the  party,  and  in  growth  and  appearance 
seemed  tc  be  fully  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  was  a 
rough,  coarse,  overbearing  lad,  who  was  feared  and 
disliked  by  the  rest.  Three  of  the  boys,  who  resisted 
his  tyrannous  conduct,  had  been  beaten  into 
submission,  and  every  one  felt  that  a  most  disagree¬ 
able  and  unwelcome  member  had  joined  the  school. 
They  would  have  been  glad  to  be  rid  of  him,  but 
there  he  was  and  likely  to  stay  with  all  his  detested 
qualities. 

The  party  had  been  lolling  on  the  grass  in  the 
shade  for  some  minutes,  when  Buck  snatched  off  the 
hat  of  the  crippled  boy  and  dashed  off  with  it. 
Almon  hobbled  after  him,  but  of  course  could  not 
overtake  his  persecutor. 

“That  isn’t  fair;  let  me  have  my  hat,”  called 
Almon,  halting  in  his  pursuit ;  “  why  don’t  you 
take  some  one  else’s  hat  ?” 

The  bully,  seeing  he  was  not  pursued,  now  picked 
up  a  stone,  flung  the  hat  aloft,  and,  as  it  turned  to 
descend,  let  fly  with  the  stone,  which  was  aimed  so 
well  that  it  passed  through  the  crown,  leaving  a 
jagged  hole.  The  owner  crooked  his  arm  and 
raised  it  to  his  face.  His  parents  were  poor  and  he 
could  not  help  crying  over  the  damage  done  to  his 
property. 
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“  Oh,  what  a  baby !”  called  Buck,  making  ready 
to  fling  the  hat  up  again  for  another  shot  ;  “  I 
’spose  your  mother  will  give  you  a  whipping  for  not 
taking  care  of  that  purty  head  piece.” 

Before  the  hat  could  leave  the  hand  of  the  bully, 
a  bojr  dashed  forward,  snatched  it  from  his  grasp, 
and  returned  it  to  the  sobbing  owner. 

“Buck  Kennon,  you  are  a  mean  coward!  Why 
don’t  you  let  him  alone  and  take  our  hats  ?” 

The  boy  who  had  the  courage  to  do  this  was 
James  Decker,  two  years  younger  than  the  bully 
and  of  much  slighter  frame.  He  was  the  best 
scholar  in  school  and  liked  by  playmates  and 
teacher.  Having  handed  the  property  of  the 
cripple  to  hirft,  he  turned  about  and  confronted  the 
big  lad,  who  stood  a  moment  amazed  at  his  daring. 
The  face  of  Buck  was  crimson  with  anger  and  all 
saw  that  trouble  was  impending. 

“  What  business  is  it  of  yours  ?”  he  demanded  ; 
“  I’ll  do  as  I  please  without  asking  you  about  it.  I’ll 
teach  you  better  than  to  interfere.” 

He  made  a  snatch  at  the  young  champion’s  hat, 
but  James  dodged  and  in  a  twinkling  snatched  off 
that  of  his  assailant.  James  was  much  more  active 
than  his  bulky  pursuer,  and,  dashing  a  few  rods, 
suddenly  stopped,  flung  the  handsome  hat  in  air,  and 
then  with  the  accuracy  of  a  rifle-shot  hurled  a  stone 
clean  through  it. 

“  There  !”  he  said,  “  see  how  you  like  it  yourself.” 

The  other  boys  laughed  in  their  delight,  and  the 
bully  boiled  with  rage.  He  never  had  had  the 
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tables  turned  so  completely  upon  him.  It  was 
exasperating  beyond  endurance.  Like  a  mad  bull, 
he  rushed  upon  young  Decker,  his  fists  clenched  and 
his  eyes  glaring.  He  meant  to  teach  the  audacious 
youngster  a  lesson  that  he  would  remember  all  his 
life. 

James  was  through  running  away  from  his 
enemy.  He  might  have  dodged  and  eluded  him,  or 
sped  down  the  highway  and  escaped  him  altogether, 
but  the  bully  would  take  his  revenge  upon  the 
cripple,  for  it  was  just  like  him.  Besides,  a  fight 
for  the  supremacy,  must  come  sooner  or  later,  and 
it  might  as  well  come  now. 

So  Decker  braced  himself  for  the  shock,  and, 
when  the  big  fellow  was  upon  him,  he  struck  him 
twice  quickly  and  with  all  his  strength,  directly  in. 
the  face.  The  shock,  made  the  greater  by  the 
momentum  of  his  own  body,  sent  Buck  staggering 
backward  and  almost  upon  his  back.  The  blow 
was  a  fierce  one  for  a  boy,  and  big  as  was  the  bully 
he  could  not  help  howling  with  pain.  He  stopped, 
put  his  hands  to  his  face  as  if  to  assure  himself  that 
it  was  still  on  his  shoulders,  while  Decker,  cool  and 
collected,  with  one  foot  thrust  forward,  his  fists 
ready,  his  face  pale  and  his  eyes  flashing,  awaited 
the  next  onset. 

“  You  are  a  coward  !”  he  called  ;  “  if  there  was  a 
boy  here  of  your  size,  you  would  run  like  a  rabbit, 
but  I’m  not  afraid  of  you.” 

The  fury  of  the  bully  was  greater,  if  possible, 
than  before,  but  he  had  been  taught  a  lesson.  He 
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now  approached  more  warily,  but  with  the  resolve 
that  he  would  hammer  this  audacious  champion  till 
he  couldn’t  stand. 

“ Decker,  do  you  want  me  to  help  you?”  called 
Almon  Goodwin,  hobbling  a  few  steps  forward; 
“  I  can  give  him  one  whack  with  my  crutch.” 

“  ]STo  ;  keep  out  of  the  way  and  don’t  bother  me,” 
replied  James,  never  once  removing  his  eyes  from 
his  assailant ;  “  I’m  not  afraid  of  him.” 

Eyes  glaring,  nostrils  snorting,  Buck  Kennon 
began  slowly  circling  around  the  lad,  looking  for  a 
chance  to  leap  upon  him  unawares ;  but  J ames  was 
alert.  He  turned  so  as  to  confront  him  all  the  time, 
and  did  not  intend  to  be  surprised. 

Suddenly  the  bully  lunged  forward.  James  met 
him  as  before,  but  in  one  sense  Buck  was  braced 
against  the  reception  which  awaited  him.  He  knew 
he  would  be  struck  and  the  blows  that  landed  in  his 
face  were  as  severe  as  before,  but  they  did  not 
check  him.  He  plowed  ahead,  and  while  Decker 
was  trying  to  fight  him  off  the  latter  retaliated 
several  times  and  then  clinched  with  him. 

Buck  was  stronger  than  his  more  youthful  antag¬ 
onist,  and  despite  the  strenuous  exertion  of  Decker, 
he  went  down  on  his  back,  with  the  bully  on  top. 
In  a  flash  Decker  turned  him,  and  over  and  over 
they  went,  fighting  like  a  couple  of  wild  cats. 

The  probabilities  are  that,  despite  the  courage 
and  quickness  of  James  Decker,  he  would  have 
come  out  second  best  in  the  furious  struggle. 
Could  he  have  been  able  to  hold  his  feet  and  pre- 
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vent  his  foe  from  closing  in,  he  would  have  defeated 
him,  but  when  it  became  a  contest  of  brute  strength 
he  must  succumb. 

Fortunately  at  this  crisis,  a  newcomer  appeared 
on  the  scene  and  proceeded  straightway  to  take  a 
decisive  part  in  it.  The  individual  was  a  portly, 
middle-aged  gentleman,  Mr.  Elgin  Willard,  the 
most  prominent  citizen  in  the  neighborhood.  He 
had  lately  been  elected  to  congress,  and  was  taking 
a  stroll,  when  he  came  upon  the  group  of  boys,  all 
of  whom  were  so  interested  in  the  fight  that  they 
did  not  notice  him,  until  he  made  known  his  presence 
in  what  literally  was  a  striking  manner. 

Mr.  Willard  always  carried  his  gold-headed  cane 
with  him..  It  was  a  present  from  his  admiring  con¬ 
stituents  and  he  was  very  proud  of  it.  It  pleased 
them,  and  it  pleased  him,  to  take  it  with  him  to 
church,  to  his  office  and  wherever  he  went. 

He  arrived  at  the  moment  that  Buck  Kennon  by 
sheer  strength  had  twisted  James  Decker  off  his 
breast  and  swung  himself  over  upon  him.  Decker 
held  his  assailant  as  close  down  as  he  could,  so 
as  to  prevent  his  doing  too  much  execution,  but 
Buck  was  savage  and  was  forcing  matters.  He  was 
one  of  those  boys  who  grow  so  fast  that  their  cloth¬ 
ing  is  always  too  tight  for  them,  so  he  was  peculiarly 
exposed  to  the  new  attack  that  was  now  made  in 
hurricane  fashion. 

“  Bless  me !  this  is  shameful !”  exclaimed  Mr. 
Willard  striding  forward ;  “  two  boys  fighting,  and 
one  of  them  twice  as  big  as  the  other !  He  will 
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beat  the  life  out  of  the  little  fellow  !  It  was  provi¬ 
dential  that  I  arrived  when  I  did !  There  !” 

The  uplifted  cane  whizzed  through  the  air  and 
came  down  with  a  whack  like  the  report  of  a  fire 
cracker.  It  landed  where  it  was  intended,  and 
Buck  Kennon,  with  a  yell  of  pain,  leaped  to  his  feet, 
vigorously  rubbing  the  wounded  portion  of  his 
body,  caught  up  his  hat  and  still  insisting  in  a  loud 
voice  that  he  had  been  killed,  disappeared  down  the 
road  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 

Now  that  he  was  out  of  the  way,  the  Honorable 
Mr.  Willard  turned  upon  young  Decker,  who  was 
climbing  to  his  feet  and  brushing  his  clothes. 

“  Aren’t  you  ashamed  of  yourself,  young  man  ? 
What  do  you  mean  by  fighting  that  boy  ?” 

«  I  was  trying  to  prevent  his  licking  me,”  replied 
James  so  demurely  that  the  gentleman  smiled  in 
spite  of  himself. 

«  You  ought  to  know  better  than  to  attack  a  boy 
of  that  size.” 

I  guess  he’ll  know  better  than  to  attack  me 
next  time ;  I’m  not  afraid  of  him. 

“Did  he  begin  this  fight?” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

«  The  coward  !  if  1  had  known  that  I  would  have 
caned  him  harder  than  ever,”  exclaimed  the  con¬ 
gressman,  turning  and  looking  at  the  yelling  young¬ 
ster,  who  was  far  down  the  highway,  as  if  he  medi¬ 
tated  starting  after  him  ;  “  why  did  he  attack  you  ?” 

“  Please,  Mr.  Willard,  I’ll  tell  you.” 

It  was  Almon  Goodwin  who  came  limping 
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forward.  Everybody  know  tho  cripple,  and  Mr. 
Willard  said  kindly : 

«  Why,  Almon,  I  didn’t  see  you  before ;  are  you 
mixed  up  in  this  shameful  business  ?” 

«  The  only  shameful  part  of  it  is  what  that  big 
boy  did.  He  took  off  my  hat  and  threw  a  stone 
through  it.  Look  what  a  hole  he  made,  and  it’s  the 
only  hat  I  have ;  I  cried  and  asked  him  to  give  it 
back,  but  he  laughed  at  me  and  was  going  to 
throw  another  stone  through  it,  when  Decker  there 
called  him  a  coward,  served  his  hat  the  same  way, 
and  then  Buck  Kennon  went  for  him.  My  !  didn’t 
Jim  let  him  have  it !  He  must  have  loosened  all 
his  teeth  and  made  his  nose  flatter  than  it  ever  was 
before.  If  he  hadn’t  got  down,  he  would  have  given 
him  the  worst  licking  he  ever  had.” 

Mr.  Willard  turned  toward  young  Decker,  who 
had  replaced  his  hat,  brushed  his  soiled  garments, 
and  was  so  well  over  his  rough  usage  that  he  smiled 
at  the  words  of  little  Almon  Goodwin. 

“  Young  man,  is  that  so?”  demanded  the  gentle¬ 
man  in  a  stern  voice.  “  Did  that  bully  attack  you 
because  you  were  defending  Almon  from  his  per¬ 
secution  ?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  modestly  replied  Decker. 

“Young  man,  come  here,  sir,”  thundered  the  con¬ 
gressman. 

James  stepped  forward,  wondering  whether  he, 
too,  was  to  feel  the  weight  of  that  black,  shining 
cane. 

“Give  me  your  hand,  sir;  I’m  proud  of  you,  sir.” 
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And  warmly  clasping  the  hand  of  James,  the 
happy  Mr.  Willard  shook  it  with  fervor,  while  the 
other  boys  looked  on  and  felt  that  it  was  deserved. 

“  What  is  your  name?”  asked  Mr.  Willard,  re¬ 
leasing  the  hand  and  looking  down  into  the  hand¬ 
some  face  of  the  boy. 

“  Decker.” 

“  The  son  of  Herbert  Decker  ?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“  Well,  now,  I  must  shake  your  hand  again ;  your 
father  is  one  of  my  best  and  oldest  friends ;  he  did 
more  than  any  other  one  man  to  bring  about  my 
election  to  congress;  I  suspect  it  was  he  who 
started  the  cane  presentation  business  to  me.  Is  he 

proud  of  you,  James  ?”  . 

The  boy  laughed  outright  at  the  overwhelming 

manner  of  the  portly  congressman. 

«  I  don’t  think  he  is  ;  at  least  I  never  heard  him 
say  so ;  when  he  believes  I  need  a  switching,  he 

doesn’t  forget  to  give  it  to  me.” 

“He  does,  eh  ?  Well,  I  shall  see  him  about  that 

at  once.  It’  must  be  stopped ;  I  won’t  allow  it ;  I 
don’t  believe  such  a  manly  fellow  as  you  ever 
deserves  it.  How  old  are  you  \ 

«  Thirteen  years.”  . 

“  Thirteen  years,”  repeated  Mr.  Willard  musingly, 
and  then  with  great  impressiveness  he  added : 

«  Young  man,  I’ve  got  an  idea  regarding  you— an 
idea  ;  yes,  sir,  and  it  shall  be  carried  out— yes,  sir,  it 
shall  be  carried  out — yes,  sir.” 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A  WELL  EARNED  REWARD. 

Buck  Kennon  smarted  so  much  under  the  castiga¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Willard  that  he  had  hardly  stopped  his 
outcries  when  he  reached  home.  In  answer  to  the 
demands  of  his  startled  father,  he  stated  that  a  big 
man,  with  a  cane  as  large  as  a  telegraph  pole,  had 
tried  to  kill  him  and  came  pretty  nigh  succeeding. 

Mr.  Kennon  was  naturally  stirred  by  the  news 
and  set  out  to  investigate.  He  was  a  sensible  man, 
but  could  not  be  expected  to  submit  tamely  to  such 
an  outrage  upon  his  offspring.  He  learned,  after 
due  inquiry,  that  the  offending  gentleman  wTas  Mr. 
Willard,  the  newly  elected  congressman.  Seeking 
him  out,  he  received  the  facts  from  that  person,  who 
expressed  the  regret  that  opportunity  was  denied 
him  for  making  his  punishment  more  complete. 
Mr.  Kennon,  as  I  have  said,  was  a  sensible  man  and 
told  Mr.  Willard  that  he  had  served  his  boy  right. 
In  fact,  he  was  so  well  pleased  that  he  promised  to 
vote  for  him  if  he  should  run  a  second  time  for 
congress.  Then  Mr.  Ivennon  strode  homeward,  and, 
as  he  expressed  it,  made  his  hopeful  “  dance,”  for 
his  cowardly  behavior. 
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The  occurrence  became  so  generally  known  that 
it  reached  the  ears  of  Mr.  Bryton,  the  teacher,  who 
instituted  a  committee  of  inquiry  of  his  own,  with 
the  result  that  Buck  was  call  upon  to  answer  again 
for  his  flagrant  breach  of  discipline,  so  that  it  may 
be  said,  the  mean  behavior  of  the  bully  received  its 
.all  meed  of  punishment.  The  teacher  talked 
severely  to  James  Decker,  but  felt  obliged  to  add 
that,  after  all,  he  could  not  blame  him  for  his 
chivalrous  course. 

“  It  is  always  manly  to  defend  the  helpless,  but  I 
don’t  like  fighting  ;  it  is  brutalizing  and  I’m  afraid 
if  you  keep  on,  James,  you  will  end  in  being  a  full 
back  on  some  football  club.  Then  all  hope  will  be 
lost.” 

Some  nights  after  the  exciting  incident,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
lard  called  upon  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Decker.  As  the 
gentlemen  sat  by  themselves,  smoking  their  cigars 
and  discussing  public  questions,  the  caller  suddenly 
remarked : 

“Decker,  do  you  know  you  have  got  a  mighty 
bright  boy  ?” 

“Yes;  James  is  a  good  lad.” 

“  He’s  as  full  of  pluck  as  an  egg  is  of  meat.  You 
heard  about  his  fight  with  that  big  bully  who  tried 
to  impose  upon  the  Goodwin  cripple  boy  ?” 

«  Yes,  James  told  me  about  it ;  I  was  glad  you 
arrived  when  you  did  ;  for  you  not  only  gave  the 
scamp  a  good  castigation,  but  saved  J ames  from 
being  badly  beaten.” 

“  I  don’t  know  about  that ;  I  think  the  bully  suf- 
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fered  the  most,  even  though  he  was  on  top  when 
I  appeared  on  the  scene.  There’s  another  fact 
which  gives  me  pleasure.” 

“  What  is  that  ?” 

“Mr.  Bryton,  the  teacher,  tells  me  that  }rour  son 
is  his  brightest  pupil.” 

“  Since  he  has  told  me  and  his  mother  the  same 
thing,  there  must  be  some  truth  in  the  statement. 
It  is  a  source  of  gratitude  to  me  that  J ames  does  so 
well.” 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him  ?” 

“  I  have  hardly  given  the  matter  thought.  He  is 
only  thirteen  years  old,  and  there’s  time  enough  to 
think  of  that.  I  presume  he  will  be  a  lawyer  or 
doctor  or  minister,  though,”  qualified  the  parent- 
“  I’m  afraid  that  he  may  not  take  quietly  to  a  call¬ 
ing  of  peace.” 

“  There’s  no  reason  why  he  should  not.  What  I 
meant  to  say  is  this :  if  I  am  elected  to  serve  a 
second  term,  I  shall  have  the  appointment  of  a 
cadet  to  West  Point;  James  will  be  of  the  right 
age  ;  if  you  desire  him  to  go  there,  1  will  make  the 
promise  now  to  appoint  him.” 

“  You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Willard ;  I  will  talk  over 
the  matter  with  his  mother  and  with  James  himself. 
If  they  all  like  it,  I  will  be  glad  to  avail  myself  of 
your  kindness.” 

“  Take  my  advice  and  accept ;  I  have  already  had 
a  number  of  applications,  though  the  appointment 
is  nearly  three  years  off.  I  have  made  no  promises 
and,  understand,  that  it  is  yours,  if  you  wish  it.” 
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Some  days  later  the  gentlemen  met  again. 

“  Mr.  Willard,”  said  his  friend,  “James  is  eager 
to  go  to  West  Point ;  his  mother  held  off  at  first, 
but  has  given  her  consent,  and  I  favor  the  scheme 
very  much.  So  I  accept  your  promise  with 
thanks.” 

“We  will  consider  it  settled  then.  Keep  the 
matter  a  secret  until  after  the  next  election,  for  I 
shall  make  any  number  of  enemies  because  of  the 
disappointments.” 

“  Mr.  Willard,  let  me  make  a  suggestion  to  you.” 

“I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it.” 

“  As  you  say,  you  will  receive  many  applications 
for  this  appointment,  and  if  you  fail  to  promise 
every  one  before  your  election  comes  around  again, 
each  man  will  be  your  opponent.  It  has  become 
quite  fashionable  to  select  the  candidates  for  the 
Military  Academy  by  competitive  examination. 
Do  so  in  this  case.” 

“  But  I  wish  your  son  to  receive  the  honor  and 
that  may  jeopardize  his  success.” 

“If  he  cannot  secure  the  appointment  by  a  fair 
contest  against  all  comers,  I  don’t  wish  him  to  get 
it.  I  have  been  told  that  less  than  one  half  of  those 
admitted  to  West  Point  succeed  in  being  graduated, 
and  in  many  cases  the  vacancies  are  unfilled  be¬ 
cause  of  the  poor  material  sent  by  congressmen.” 

“  That  I  know  to  be  a  fact,  and  you  have  named 
the  right  cause.  A  brilliant  lad  may  prove  to  be 
physically  weak,  while  one  physically  strong  is 
mentally  deficient.  The  government  has  reason  to 
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complain  that  so  much  time,  labor  and  mone}r  are 
wasted  because  of  this  state  of  things.” 

“  It  seems  to  me  that  the  true  means  of  meeting 
this  objection  is  through  competitive  examinations. 
The  advantage  is  not  only  that  the  government 
secures  the  best  qualified  young  men,  but  you  will 
escape  a  great  deal  of  fault  finding.  You  can  let  it 
be  known  that,  when  you  have  an  appointment  at 
your  disposal,  that  you  will  decide  it  by  a  competi¬ 
tive  test.  That  places  all  on  the  same  level,  and 
though  some  parents  will  be  dissatisfied,  you  will 
receive  much  less  blame.  So  you  see,  Mr.  Willard, 
that  it  will  be  a  wise  procedure,  whatever  view  you 
take  of  it.” 

“  I  am  glad  of  your  suggestion ;  I  think  1  shall 
follow  it.  The  only  objection  I  feel  is  that  possibly 
your  boy  may  be  crowded  aside  by  some  one  else.” 

“  I  shall  not  complaint  if  such  proves  the  fact. 
He  has  several  years  in  which  to  prepare  himself', 
he  possesses  a  fine  physique ;  he  is  anxious  for  the 
appointment,  and,  if  all  this  is  not  sufficient  to 
secure  it,  then  it  will  be  certain  to  go  to  some  one 
who  is  better  entitled  to  the  same.” 

The  disastrous  consequences  of  Buck  Kennon’s 
collision  with  James  Decker  had  a  most  salutary 
effect  upon  him.  He  was  subdued  and  thoughtful, 
and  ceased  in  a  great  measure  his  oppressive  course 
toward  his  classmates. 

It  is  probable  that  this  would  have  been  the  fact, 
had  not  his  father  and  teacher  taken  a  hand  in  re¬ 
forming  him.  He  could  not  forget  that,  though  he 
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was  able  to  out  wrestle  the  young  champion,  the 
latter  really  inflicted  the  most  punishment,  and 
what  struck  Buck  as  strange,  young  Decker  did  not 
show  any  fear  of  him.  James  was  too  manly  to 
exult  over  him,  but  he  gave  Buck  to  understand 
that  if  he  acted  again  as  he  had  toward  the  crippled 
Almon,  a  second  fight  was  certain.  On  the  whole, 
Buck  decided  that  it  was  wise  not  to  invite  another 
bout  at  arms. 

Mr.  Willard  followed  the  suggestion  of  his  friend, 
Herbert  Decker.  lie  announced,  shortly  after  his 
second  election  to  Congress,  that  the  West  Point 
vacancy  in  his  district  would  be  filled  by  competi¬ 
tive  examination,  on  a  certain  date  which  was 
named,  so  that  no  possible  misunderstanding  could 
follow. 

In  accordance  with  the  custom,  recommended  by 
the  authorities,  this  date  was  so  arranged  that  the 
appointment  would  occur  one  year  before  the  time 
of  the  application  of  the  candidate  at  West  Point. 
Young  Decker,  by  a  little  figuring,  discovered  that, 
if  he  should  be  the  successful  contestant,  he  would 
attain  the  required  age  just  one  week  before  taking 
his  eventful  journey  up  the  Hudson,  to  learn 
whether  Uncle  Sam  would  pronounce  him  qualified 
to  become  one  of  his  future  generals  and  leaders  of 
his  armies. 

And  now  let  us  pass  over  the  intervening  years 
to  the  day  fixed  for  the  test  of  scholarship  and 
ability.  Mr.  Bryton  had  been  selected  by  Congress¬ 
man  Willard  to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  the  thirty 
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odd  candidates  who  presented  themselves  on  the 

decisive  day.  The  honorable  gentleman  himself 

was  present,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  as  he  looked 

into  the  faces  of  the  boys,  who  were  mostly  alert 

and  fullv  alive  to  the  task  before  them. 

*/ 

To  his  eye  James  Decker  was  the  brightest  and 
must  promising  of  all.  Looking  down  from  the  plat¬ 
form,  he  caught  his  eye  and  smiled  encouragingly. 
James  *  was  tall,  handsome,  and  manly.  His  frame 
had  expanded  and  hardened  a  good  deal  in  the  in¬ 
tervening  years,  for  he  was  one  of  those  boys  who 
possessed  a  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body. 

He  was  the  captain  of  the  leading  baseball  club 
and  its  best  player.  He  had  become  that  which  his 
teacher  dreaded,  full  back  on  a  football  eleven,  but 
he  never  indulged  in  “  slugging,”  or  received  any 
serious  injury.  He  was  a  good  runner  and  swimmer, 
and,  when  Buck  3£ennon  looked  at  him,  he  thought 
that  he  would  as  soon  tackle  a  full-grown  grizzly 
bear  as  engage  him  in  a  test  of  physical  ability. 
Conditions  had  greatly  changed  in  the  few  years 
since  that  first  collision  of  the  lads. 

“  Of  course,”  remarked  Mr.  Willard  to  Teacher 
Bryton,  “  I  wish  this  to  be  a  competitive  examina¬ 
tion  and,  therefore,  to  be  perfectly  impartial,  but — 
that  is — I  am  very  hopeful  that — or — James  may 
be  successful.” 

“  He  has  every  chance  in  his  favor,”  replied  the 
examiner,  with  a  quiet  smile  at  the  earnestness  of 
the  gentleman. 

“  He  has  maintained  the  high  standard  he  showed 
when  I  first  made  his  acquaintance  ?” 
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“  Fully  so ;  there  is  no  boy  in  the  school  that  is 
his  equal.” 

“  I  would  have  no  anxiety  if  it  was  confined  to 
this  school,  but  you  know  it  takes  in  my  whole  con¬ 
gressional  district.  More  than  half  these  boys  are 
from  outside  Burkville,  and  there’s  no  saying  what 
will  be  the  result;  there  may  be  one  or  two  prodi¬ 
gies  among  them.” 

“  That  is  possible,  though  I  think,  if  your  district 
had  any  prodigies,  I  would  have  heard  of  them;  I 
am  not  afraid,”  said  the  teacher,  with  a  glow  of 
pride,  “  to  pit  my  school  against  any  similar  institu¬ 
tion  in  city  or  country.” 

“  You  are  warranted  in  saying  that ;  you  deserve 
credit  for  the  hue  reputation  you  have  given  it.” 

At  this  point  Mr.  Bryton  announced  that  the 
hour  devoted  to  the  subject  of  history  had  expired, 
and  he  would  collect  the  papers.  He  passed  round 
the  room  and  took  the  documents  in  turn  from  the 
young  men,  whom  he  told  that  the  next  hour  would 
be  devoted  to  grammar. 

The  questions  on  the  subject  of  grammar  had  been 
written  on  the  blackboard,  but  were  hidden  from 
sight  until  now.  Drawing  aside  the  large  map 
which  had  concealed  them,  the  teacher  directed  the 
boys  to  go  to  work.  From  his  elevation  on  the 
platform,  he  could  detect  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  one  to  help  another,  and  this  was  his  principal 
occupation,  except  when  talking  with  his  friend  at 
his  elbow. 
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“  Suppose  you  take  a  look  through  the  papers, 

suggested  Mr.  Willard.  ^ 

“  Would  you  like  to  examine  several  of  them  ?  ’ 
asked  Mr.  Bryton,  but  the  congressman  spoiled  the 
compliment  by  exclaiming  : 

« Gracious !  I  couldn’t  tell  whether  half  the  an¬ 
swers  are  right.  What  little  I  ever  knew  about 
history  was  forgotten  long  ago,  and,  as  for  grammar, 

1  doubt  whether  I  can  tell  a  conjunction  from  a 
noun.” 

“  You  do  yourself  injustice,”  laughed  the  teacher, 
who  selected  James  Decker’s  papers  from  the  col¬ 
lection.  His  experienced  eye  ran  rapidly  down  the 
pages,  making  little  jots  in  the  way  of  memoranda, 
until  he  reached  the  end. 

“  How  has  he  made  out  ?”  anxiously  asked  Mr. 
Willard. 

«  His  papers  are  perfect ;  I  have  marked  him  one 
hundred.” 

“  Good !  none  can  beat  that.” 

“Some,  however,  may  equal  it.  Let  me  look 
through  these,  which  are  very  neatly  prepared. 

Sure  enough,  those  papers  also  were  perfect  as 
were  the  third.  Mr.  Willard  began  to  feel  uneasy. 

“  The  questions  are  comparatively  easy  ;  the  real 
test  will  be  in  mathematics,  which  is  the  favorite 
branch  at  West  Boint.  That  is  the  last  subject  and 
will  occupy  two  hours  this  afternoon.” 

It  proved  to  be  as  the  examiner  had  stated. 
Although  six  candidates  held  their  own  in  all  other 
studies,  yet  in  the  severest  test  of  all,  mathematics, 
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James  Pecker  drew  away  from  them  and.  came 
out  ahead  of  every  one  else. 

It  will  be  understood  with  what  pleasure  Mr. 
Willard  sent  in  the  name  of  Decker  to  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  war,  as  his  nominee  for  the  vacant  West 
Point  cadetship. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

DANGER  IN  THE  AIR. 

The  selection  of  a  candidate  bv  competitive 
examination  for  the  United  States  Military  Acad¬ 
emy  at  West  Point  has  not  the  slightest  effect  upon 
his  admission  to  that  institution.  When  he  knocks 
at  the  door  he  stands  precisely  upon  the  same  foot¬ 
ing  as  if  he  were  a  country  lad  from  the  backwoods 
of  Illinois  or  the  plains  of  one  of  the  territories. 
His  selection  simply  carries  with  it  the  probability 
that  he  is  the  best  qualified  of  the  numerous  youths 
living  in  his  congressional  district  who  are  seeking 
the  appointment. 

James  Decker  joined  the  little  multitude  that 
were  put  through  the  severe  ordeal  which  awaits 
every  candidate  who  has  a  chance  of  becoming  an 
officer  of  the  United  States  army  by  means  of  the 
best  military  institution  in  the  world.  He  was  hope¬ 
ful  but  anxious,  as  is  every  young  man.  The  first 
damper  he  received  was  when  two  other  lads,  who 
seemed  to  be  fine  specimens  of  young  American 
manhood,  and  were  his  companions  in  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  efforts  were  rejected.  One  was  from  California 
and  broke  down  on  the  mental  test.  The  other 
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was  a  tall,  stoop-shouldered  youth  from  Kentucky, 
who  was  declared  physically  deficient. 

The  ordeal  through  which  James  passed  brought 
out  the  cold  perspiration  all  over  his  body.  He 
was  literally  tested  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to 
the  soles  of  his  feet.  When  the  medical  board  found 
no  physical  defect,  he  was  set  to  work  answering 
questions  relating  to  his  scholarship.  This  occupied 
three  days,  and  when  completed,  the  great  burden 
was  lifted  from  his  shoulders,  by  the  notice  that  he 
had  passed  successfully  and  was  a  plebe. 

This  was  the  opening  of  a  most  trying  experience. 
Hazing  is  reduced  to  the  minimum  at  West  Point, 
but  enough  of  it  remains  to  test  the  spirits  of  a 
proud  boy. *  The  plebes  have  to  play  the  part,  more 
or  less,  of  servants  to  the  upper  classmen,  who  are 
sometimes  so  oppressive  that  the  young  cadet 
rebels.  He  is  foolish  to  do  so,  but  occasionally  it  is 
inevitable.  James  was  on  the  point  more  than 
once  of  challenging  his  persecutor  to  a  bout  at 
arms,  but  he  gained  a  great  victory  over  himself  by 
passing  through  the  first  year  without  anything  of 
the  kind. 

The  collision  came  during  his  second  year  and 
was  settled  one  bright  morning  in  spring,  by  a 
battle  near  the  ruins  of  old  Fort  Putnam,  in  the 
presence  of  some  twenty  members  of  the  different 
classes  who  were  in  the  secret.  Young  Decker’s 
opponent  had  made  himself  unbearably  obnoxious, 
and  when  he  was  utterly  and  overwhelmingly 
defeated,  many  of  his  own  classmates  were  glad  of 
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it.  The  violation  of  the  rules  did  not  reach  the 
authorities,  and  Cadet  Decker  was  involved  in 
nothing  more  of  the  kind  during  the  four  years 
spent  at  the  institution. 

Young  Decker  maintained  a  high  grade  of  scholar¬ 
ship  throughout  his  course.  Once  he  stood  second 
in  his  class,  but  dropped  slightly,  and  when  he  was 
graduated  his  standing  was  five.  This  entitled 
him  to  enter  the  corps  of  engineers,  or  to  take  his 
choice  of  the  branches  below  that. 

“  The  cavalry  is  the  arm  of  the  service  that  suits 
me,”  he  said  to  his  roommate,  who  was  from 
Alabama. 

“  It  isn’t  half  so  good  as  the  engineers  or  ar  til- 
lery,”  remarked  his  friend,  who  expected  to  be 
assigned  to  the  latter.  “  I  look  upon  the  engineers 
as  the  real,  ornamental  branch  of  the  service.” 

“  And  that’s  the  reason  I  want  none  of  it,”  replied 
Decker ;  “  I  am  going  into  the  army  to  make  a 
record  and  win  promotion.” 

“  The  engineers  have  a  good  thing ;  you  are  sure 
to  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  large  cities  on  the  sea- 
coast  or  to  Washington,  where  you  have  plenty  of 
society  and  many  social  privileges,  with  little  hard 
work.” 

“  Promotion  is  slow  in  the  artillery  ;  the  only 
chance  is  a  foreign  war,  and  I  don’t  see  any  prospect 
of  that.  The  Indian  troubles  in  the  Southwest 
give  the  cavalry  plenty  to  do.  Geronimo  and  the 
rest  are  making  things  lively,  and  whoever  goes 
down  there  won’t  be  allowed  to  rust  to  death.” 
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“No,”  smiled  his  friend,”  it  will  be  a  poisoned 
arrow  or  a  rifle  bullet  or  scalping  knife.  Then  the 
climate  is  something  like  that  of  hades.” 

«  All  that  may  be  as  you  say,  but  after  an  elperi- 
ence  of  a  few  years  there  a  fellow  will  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  soft  snaps  elsewhere.” 

“  But  some  of  those  posts  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexi¬ 
co,”  persisted  his  classmate,  “  are  enough  to  drive  a 
fellow  wild.  A  cousin  of  mine,  now  a  captain  of 
cavalry,  told  me  that  the  years  he  spent  at  Tort 
Grant  were  such  that  he  would  not  go  through 
again  for  the  biggest  fortune  in  the  world.  .  The 
hot  sun,  the  daily  parade  and  grind,  the  same  old 
round  of  duty  day  in  and  out  for  weeks,  months  and 
years  in  thkt  confounded  climate  were  enough  to 
drive  a  person  crazy.” 

« Didn’t  he  have  any  campaigning?” 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  everything  was  as  calm  as  a  mill 

pond.” 

“  That’s  the  difference  ;  it  would  be  the  last  place 
I  would  go,  if  it  were  not  for  the  prospect  of  some¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  fighting.  I  have  been  studying 
matters  and  making  inquiries,  and  there  is  reason  to 
hope  that  things  will  hum  in  the  Southwest  before 
you  and  I  have  time  to  grow  our  mustaches.” 

“Well,  Decker,  you  are  welcome  to  it;  give  me 

the  artillery.” 

So  it  came  about  in  the  natural  order  of  things 
that  Second-Lieutenant  Decker  was  assigned  to  Fort 
Beno  in  Arizona.  Full  of  ambition  and  hope,  he 
bade  his  friends  good-by  and  made  the  long  journey 
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to  that  section,  his  spirits  unaffected  by  the  flaming 
weather  and  the  desolate  appearance  of  the  half 
civilized  region  through  which  he  was  compelled  to 
pass,  a  portion  by  stage  and  much  by  horseback. 

The  letter  which  Lieutenant  Decker  wrote  to  his 
old  classmate,  who  had  a  pleasant  berth  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  was  not  precisely  what  he  expected  to  write 
when  bidding  him  farewell. 

“  But  for  the  prospect  of  active  service,”  he  said, 
“  I  would  agree  with  many  of  my  old  friends,  in¬ 
cluding  yourself,  that  I  made  a  great  mistake.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  frightful  regions  of  our  glorious 
country.  If  it  was  not  that  the  atmosphere  is  dry 
no  one  could  stand  it.  Human  beings  would  be 
driven  out  as  from  Sahara,  but  no  one  knows  what 
he  can  undergo  until  he  makes  the  experiment. 
Trouble  is  certain  to  come  with  the  Apaches  and  I  am 
as  confident  as  ever  that  if  I  can  bring  my  scalp 
out  of  the  flurry  I  shall  win  promotion,  which  you 
know  is  the  dream  of  all  of  us.” 

Having  located  the  brave  young  lieutenant  in  his 
new  quarters,  with  his  dreams  of  glory,  some  atten¬ 
tion  must  now  be  given  to  others  with  whose  for¬ 
tunes  he  became  closely  identified  before  he  had 
spent  a  year  at  Fort  Keno  in  Arizona. 

Maurice  Freeman  was  a  veteran  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  who  had  moved  into  the  section 
nearly  two  years  before  Lieutenant  Decker  was  as¬ 
signed  to  that  post.  His  family  consisted  of  his 
wife  Molly,  his  little  boy  Fulton  and  a  girl  Fannie. 
It  was  on  a  pleasant  day  in  winter,  when  the  cli- 
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mate  in  that  region  is  delightful,  that  Freeman  set 
out  to  ride  to  Fort  Reno,  ten  miles  distant  from  his 
ranch. 

The  ranchman  was  accustomed  to  make  periodical 
visits  to  the  military  post,  where  he  had  a  pleasant 
acquaintance  with  the  officers  and  received  a  cor¬ 
dial  welcome  and  courteous  treatment.  There  were 
many  little  articles  which  he  could  obtain  there 
that  were  useful  to  his  family  and  which,  therefore, 
rendered  unnecessary,  except  at  distant  intervals, 
his  journeys  to  Prescott,  Phoenix,  Tombstone  and 
the  other  comparatively  large  towns. 

Freeman  was  riding  at  a  brisk  pace,  for  his  ani¬ 
mal  was  excellent  and  the  weather  favorable.  As¬ 
cending  a  gentle  slope,  some  distance  from  Salt 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Gila,  he  checked  his  pony 
and  looked  off  over  the  broad  stretch  of  country 
spread  out  before  him,  with  a  winding  branch  of 
the  Gila  showing  at  varying  distances  across  the 
undulating  plain. 

But  the  scene  was  so  familiar  that  it  excited  little 
interest  and  he  had  not  paused  to  admire  it  ,  he 
was  looking  for  friends  or  enemies,  as  the  case  might 
prove  to  be. 

His  scrutiny  of  the  sandy  expanse  was  not  m 
vain,  for  the  first  sweeping  glance  revealed  three 
horsemen  to  the  northwest,  all  galloping  at  a  swift 
pace,  and  heading  toward  him. 

«  Who  can  they  be  ?”  he  asked  himself,  shading 
his  eyes  with  his  hand  and  peering  intently  in  that 
direction.  “  If  I  had  a  glass,  I  could  make  them 
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out,  £>ut  they  will  soon  disclose  themselves,  for  they 
seem  to  be  in  a  hurry.” 

It  was  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  since  nothing 
was  to  be  gained  by  remaining  where  he  was,  the 
ranchman  spoke  to  his  horse,  which  instantly  broke 
into  an  easy,  swinging  pace  toward  the  others,  who 
were  studying  the  single  man  as  closely  as  he  was 
trying  to  make  them  out. 

“Just  what  I  expected,”  exclaimed  Freeman; 
“  it’s  Lieutenant  Decker  from  the  fort,  and  he  has 
Mendez  and  Cemuri  with  him.  Decker  would 
rather  fight  than  eat,  and  if  I’m  not  mistaken  he 
will  have  enough  of  it  before  he  sees  much  service 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  Geronimo  has  been  quiet 
so  long  that  it’s  time  he  was  heard  of  again,  and 
when  the  old  fellow  moves  the  fur  will  fly.” 

Lieutenant  Decker,  as  might  be  supposed,  was 
fond  of  scouting  through  the  country,  as  his  supe¬ 
riors  permitted,  and  when  rumors  came  to  the  post 
that  the  Apaches  were  becoming  restless  once 
more  he  was  reckless  enough  to  declare  that  he 
hoped  the  news  would  prove  true. 

“  I  don’t  know  anything  more  irksome,”  he  was 
wont  to  repeat,  “  than  to  be  stationed  at  one  of 
these  posts,  with  nothing  going  on  but  the  same 
monotonous  drill  and  parade,  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  and  through  the  months  from  one 
year’s  end  to  the  other.  If  Geronimo  will  stir  up 
things,  I’ll  do  my  part  to  keep  them  going.” 

Mendez  and  Cemuri,  both  of  whom  were  in 
middle  life,  were  among  the  very  best  scouts  that 
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had  served  under  Generals  Crook  and  .Miles. 
They  were  White  Mountain  Apaches,  whose  loyalty 
was  never  under  a  cloud.  They  had  given  in¬ 
valuable  help  in  more  than  one  critical  emergency, 
and,  esteemed  as  they  were  by  our  officers  and 
soldiers,  they  were  intensely  hated  by  their  own 
people,  who  when  forced  to  cease  their  hostilities, 
were  sullen,  ugly,  revengeful,  and  given  to  brooding 
over  their  wrongs. 

What  more  natural  than  that  while  hating  the 
white  race,  they  should  regard  with  unspeakable 
detestation  those  of  their  own  people  who  had  aided 
that  race  in  conquering  them  ?  Mendez  and 
Cemuri  knew  that  they  took  their  lives  in  their 
hands,  when  they  helped  the  Avhite  men  to  hunt 
down  the  Apache  desperadoes,  a  score  of  whom  were 
enough  to  throw  the  settlements,  over  an  area  of 
hundreds  of  miles,  into  consternation  and  terror. 

The  fact  that  Lieutenant  Decker  and  these  two 
friendly  scouts  were  riding  thus  far  from  Fort 
Reno,  was  evidence  that  they  were  out  on  the  same 
duty  that  had  taken  them  scores  of  miles,  many  a 
time  within  the  past  weeks. 

The  young  man  made  a  military  salute  as  he  rec¬ 
ognized  Captain  Freeman,  and  all  four  drew  down 
their  horses  to  a  walk  and  quickly  came  to  a  stand¬ 
still.  The  lieutenant’s  white  teeth  shone  under  his 
dark  mustache  as  he  smiled,  and,  looking  at  the 
oval  face,  much  bronzed  under  the  Arizona  sun,  the 
clear  bright  eyes,  the  slightly  aquiline  nose  and  the 
fine  figure,  Captain  Freeman  thought  he  was  the 
handsomest  young  officer  he  had  ever  met. 
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Mendez  and  Cemuri  remained  a  few  paces  in  the 
background,  as  the  two  white  men  halted  with 
their  knees  almost  touching  each  other.  The 
Apaches  had  nothing  to  say  unless  appealed  to,  but 
were  always  ready  for  action,  when  called  upon. 

“On  another  scout,  lieutenant?”  was  the  inquir 
ing;  remark  of  Freeman. 

“  Yes  ;  we  have  been  off  toward  the  Gila  ;  these 
fellows  say  that  Geronimo  and  about  twenty  of  his 
band  have  been  there  within  the  past  three  days, 
but  we  didn’t  get  a  glimpse  of  them.  I’m  afraid  it’s 
a  false  alarm.” 

“  You’re  afraid  it  is  !  Don’t  you  hope  so  ?” 

“  Well,”  replied  the  young  officer,  removing  his 
cap  and  drawing  his  handkerchief  over  his  forehead, 
“  I  suppose  I  ought  to  feel  that  way,  for  the  worst 
devils  with  copper  skins  are  those  that  bear  the 
name  of  Apache,  but  when  you  have  to  fight  it’s  a 
pleasure  to  know  that  you  are  not  fighting  ninnies 
and  lambs.” 

“  But  no  pleasure,  as  I  view  it,  to  fight  savages, 
who  violate  every  rule  of  civilized  warfare,  who  are 
more  cruel  than  death  itself,  treacherous,  fierce, 
relentless  and  merciless  to  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  Lieutenant,”  added  Freeman  gravely,  “I 
must  say  that  while  I  believe  you  are  a  brave  young 
man,  I  don’t  like  the  hope  you  show  that  those 
miscreants  should  break  loose  again.  I  surrendered 
with  Lee  at  Appomattox  and  was  all  through  the 
war.  I  was  wounded  and  saw  hundreds  killed,  but 
I  would  rather  go  into  a  battle  like  the  Wilderness 
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or  Gettysburg  or  Antietam  than  know  that  a  single 
band  of  hostile  Apaches  were  raiding  through  this 
section.  When  the  North  and  South  fought,  each 
knew  the  bravery  and  chivalry  of  the  other,  and  we 
never  hit  a  foe  when  he  was  down.  Here  we 
are  fighting  rattlesnakes.” 

“  Well,  captain,  I  often  felt  sorry  that  I  wasn’t 
born  twenty  years  sooner,  or  that  you  had  waited 
that  long  before  opening  on  Fort  Sumter,  but  the 
unpleasantness  between  the  sections  is  over ;  pro¬ 
motion  is  slow,  and  unless  we  can  have  something 
to  stir  us  up,  there’s  no  saying  how  long  I  shall 
have  to  wait  for  my  first  lieutenancy  or  captaincy, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  eagles  of  the  colonelcy  far, 
far  beyond.”  * 

“Your  talk  shows  that  you  are  young,”  said 
Freeman,  who,  despite  the  reproof  in  his  voice,  could 
not  help  admiring  the  manly  youth  of  whom  he  was 
very  fond  ;  “  five  or  ten  years  from  now  your  senti¬ 
ments  will  be  more  in  accord  with  mine.” 

“  I  can’t  deny  that  your  strictures  are  just ;  you 
have  a  wife  and  two  children - ” 

“  And  there  are  many  others  with  similar  ties  ; 
some  had  them  once,  but  have  them  no  longer ;  you 
know  the  cause.” 

“  Of  course,  and  therefore  I  am  the  more  anxious 
to  get  at  those  miscreants.  So  long  as  they  can 
range  up  and  down  the  country,  burning,  shooting 
and  killing  without  receiving  punishment  therefor, 
so  long  will  they  keep  it  up ;  but,  captain,  the  thing 
has  got  to  end  some  time,  and  the  sooner  the  final 
struggle  begins  the  sooner  will  it  terminate.” 
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“  There’s  a  big  field  for  discussion,  which  it  isn’t 
worth  while  for  us  to  enter ;  but  sometimes  I 
wonder  whether,  if  the  right  course  had  been  pur¬ 
sued,  this  trouble  would  not  have  ended  long  ago.” 

“Of  course  it  would,”  broke  in  the  lieutenant 
with  some  heat;  “if  the  management  of  the 
Indians  had  been  left  to  the  army,  there  would 
have  been  mighty  little  fighting,  for  the  redskins 
would  have  been  treated  honestly,  and  that’s  all 
they  ask.  It’s  the  Indian  ring  at  Washington  that 
raises  the  mischief  ;  they’re  continually  poking  their 
nose  into  our  affairs,  and  when  Crook  or  Miles  gets 
everything  running  smoothly,  those  scoundrels 
arrange  for  a  big  swindle  and  divvy. 

The  lieutenant  looked  round  at  the  stolid  faces  of 
the  two  dusky  scouts,  as  if  to  learn  whether  they 
were  listening. 

« I  don’t  think  there’s  any  danger  of  their  report¬ 
ing  me,  but  I  wish  we  could  have  the  whole  gang  of 
plunderers  right  here  and  put  them  in  front,  when 
we  start  on  a  chase  after  Geronimo  and  his  hostiles.” 

“  It  would  be  a  mighty  good  thing  if  you  could,” 
assented  Freeman,  who  had  seen  much  of  the 
frightful  mismanagement  of  Indian  affairs ;  “  but 
it  is  as  it  was  during  the  civil  war :  the  men  who 
yell  the  loudest  for  a  fight  are  those  who  stay  at 
home.  No  fear  of  any  one  of  them  showing  him¬ 
self  within  reach  of  a  hostile.  However  we  have 
got  to  take  things  as  they  are.  We  are  confronted 
by  a  condition,  not  a  theory.  We  are  in  danger 
from  the  worst  warriors  that  ever  scalped  a  woman 
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or  dashed  out  the  brains  of  a  baby.  If  the  Apaches 
are  likely  to  make  a  raid  through  this  section,  I 
must  look  after  my  family,  who  are  peculiarly  ex¬ 
posed,  as  is  the  family  of  Captain  Murray.” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  lieutenant  thoughtfully,  “you  and 
he  are  neighbors,  and  both  of  your  homes  are  in 
great  peril— halloo !”  he  added  looking  around; 
“  Mendez  seems  to  have  discovered  something.” 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

GERONIMO. 

Haying  descended  the  elevation  to  meet  his  three 
friends,  Captain  Freeman,  like  them,  was  on  a  broad 
open  plain,  which  bore  some  suggestion  of  a  valley. 
For  a  mile  to  the  westward  a  ridge  rose  to  a  height  of 
several  hundred  feet.  On  the  other  side  of  this 
ridge  and  close  to  it,  wound  a  tributary  of  the  Salt 
River.  The  stream  was  narrow,  but  of  uncertain 
depth,  being  shallow  in  many  places,  while  in  others 
it  could  be  crossed  only  by  swimming. 

To  the  westward  the  sandy  plain  extended, 
slightly  undulating,  until  it  faded  from  view  in  the 
distant  horizon.  Ten  miles  to  the  northeast  was 
Fort  Reno,  and  at  a  somewhat  less  distance,  and 
almost  due  south,  in  the  Sutra  Valley,  were  the 
ranches  of  Captain  Freeman  and  his  friend  Captain 
Murray,  a  Union  veteran  of  the  war.  The  two 
were  strongly  attached  to  each  other  and  their 
families  were  intimate. 

The  reader  will  note  the  peculiar  condition  of 
things.  If  Geronimo  or  any  of  his  fierce  Apaches 
made  a  raid  into  the  section,  they  would  come  from 
the  westward,  that  is  from  the  direction  of  Prescott 
or  Phoenix,  or  possibly  from  the  south.  Should  they 
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succeed  in  passing  the  scouts  that  were  out  search¬ 
ing  for  them,  the  country  to  the  east  would  be  ex¬ 
posed,  and  in  that  section  were  a  number  of  families, 
besides  the  two  already  named. 

The  great  point,  therefore,  was  to  prevent  the  red 
men  from  penetrating  so  far  to  the  east.  If  they 
could  be  checked  or  turned  back,  the  scattered  set¬ 
tlers  would  be  safe  but  if  the  subtle  and  merciless 
warriors  flanked  and  passed  in  behind  the  soldiers 
and  scouts,  serious  mischief  was  sure  to  follow. 

Tidings  that  Geronimo  had  left  the  reservation 
and  was  on  the  war  path  was  brought  to  Fort  Reno 
by  Mendez  and  Cemuri,  who  had  caught  glimpses 
of  several  of  the  terrible  raiders.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  thalt  the  colonel  at  the  post  contented  him¬ 
self  with  sending  out  Lieutenant  Decker  and  the 
two  scouts  alone,  for  that  would  have  been  a  piece 
of  folly  which  the  experienced  Indian  fighter  could 
not  have  committed.  The  supposition  was  that 
twenty  at  least  of  Geronimo’s  savage  followers  were 
ranging  through  the  country,  and  fully  that  number 
of  white  men  and  scouts  were  seeking  to  checkmate 
them. 

Decker  and  his  two  White  Mountain  guides 
formed  only  one  of  several  parties  engaged  on 
the  same  business.  These  parties  expected  to  keep 
within  signalling  or  communicating  distance  and 
to  join  forces,  should  it  become  necessary. 

It  has  been  said  that  while  Lieutenant  Decker 
and  Captain  Freeman  were  holding  their  brief, 
spirited  conversation,  the  two  friendly  Apaches,  sat 
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their  horses  a  short  distance  back,  taking  no  part 
in  what  was  said,  and  for  a  time  not  even  speaking 
to  each  other. 

It  would  have  been  an  interesting  study,  however, 
could  any  one  have  watched  them.  They  contin¬ 
ually  turned  their  heads,  as  if  trying  to  decide  from 
what  point  of  the  compass,  some  slight  almost  in¬ 
distinguishable  sound  came.  Their  fine  sense  of 
hearing  was  supplemented  by  a  vision  trained  to  the 
highest  conceivable  point,  and  the  keen  black  eyes 
were  scarcely  at  rest  for  an  instant.  Here,  there, 
everywhere  the  penetrating  glances  shot,  flitting 
from  point  to  point  so  quickly  that  it  would  seem 
they  could  not  grasp  anything  in  their  field  of 
vision.  All  the  same,  however,  nothing  escaped 
them. 

It  should  be  said  that  each  of  the  four  men  was 
heavily  armed.  Freeman  and  the  young  officer 
carried  respectively  a  fine  Winchester  and  revolver, 
while  the  scouts  had  a  formidable  knife  apiece  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  those  weapons.  The  officer  was  in  uniform, 
with  his  sword,  and  Freeman’s  costume  suggested 
that  of  the  professional  cowboy,  with  the  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  loose,  flowing  shirt,  cartridge  belt, 
excellent  accouterments  for  his  horse  and  large 
spurs  for  himself. 

Mendez  and  Cemuri  made  some  pretense  of  wear¬ 
ing  civilized  costume,  though  their  clothing  could 
hardly  have  found  a  purchaser  at  a  second-hand 
sale.  They  never  covered  their  heads,  the  long, 
coarse  black  hair  dangling  about  their  faces  and 
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shoulders,  with  occasionally  a  stained  feather  pro¬ 
jecting  from  the  crown.  No  paint  disfigured  the 
countenances,  which  in  fact  could  not  have  been 
made  to  look  uglier,  but  they  had  the  cartridge 
belt,  trousers  and  leggings  of  the  cowboy,  most  of 
which  they  would  have  been  glad  to  dispense  with, 
but  respect  for  the  prejudices  of  their  white 
brethren  forbade. 

Mendez  was  glancing  toward  all  points  of  the 
compass,  in  that  quick,  fitful  way  named,  when  he 
suddenly  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  ridge  to  the  west¬ 
ward.  The  fact  that  he  did  not  change  his  gaze  for 
fully  a  minute  was  proof  that  something  had 
attracted  his  suspicion,  and  the  faint  exclamation 
which  followed  was  proof  that  an  additional  dis¬ 
covery  had  been  made  or  that  the  suspicion  had 
become  conviction. 

The  two  white  men  instantly  ceased  talking  and 
looked  at  him.  He  did  not  turn  his  head,  but 
peered  with  the  same  intensity  as  at  first. 

“  What  do  you  make  of  it,  Mendez  ?”  asked  the 
lieutenant. 

«  Huh  !  Tache  ober  dere,”  wrns  the  reply,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  pointing  of  his  dusky  finger  at  the 
ridge. 

The  other  three  were  gazing  in  the  same  direction. 
Whether  Cemuri  was  equally  fortunate  could  not 
be  decided,  for  he  gave  no  sign.  Neither  the 
lieutenant  nor  captain  detected  anything  with  the 
naked  eye.  The  former  drew  out  his  fieldglass  and 
directed  it  at  the  point  of  interest,  holding  it  leveled 
for  several  minutes. 
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The  ridge  like  the  plain  was  of  sand.  Not  so 
much  as  a  mesquite  bush  was  to  be  seen  in  any 
direction.  Here  and  there  grew  a  species  of  sand 
grass,  which  seems  to  thrive  where  there  is  no  earth 
nourishment,  while  an  occasional  prickly  cactus 
added  to  the  desolateness  of  the  scene.  There  was 
nothing;,  therefore,  to  interfere  with  the  vision  in 
anjr  direction. 

“I’m  blessed  if  I  can  see  anything  unusual!” 
exclaimed  the  lieutenant,  passing  his  instrument  to 
Freeman,  with  the  remark,  “Maj’be  }Tou  can  do 
better.” 

But  the  elder  was  no  more  successful  than  the 
younger.  The  latter  turned  to  Mendez,  upon 
whose  face  were  the  faint  indications  of  a  smile,  and 
asked : 

“What  was  it  you  saw?” 

“One — two — tree  ’Pache  crawl  up  ridge  —  look 
ober — see  dere  eyes  !” 

It  seemed  incredible  that  the  scout  should  have 
been  able  to  detect  this  fact — if  it  was  a  fact — at 
that  distance,  and  yet  we  have  the  record  that 
Tycho  Brahe,  hundreds  of  years  ago,  did  as  well  in 
the  same  line  and  his  visual  powers  could  not  have 
received  finer  training  than  those  of  this  White 
Mountain  Apache. 

“That  won’t  do,”  remarked  the  lieutenant,  smil¬ 
ingly  shaking  his  head ;  “  I  had  the  record  at  the 
Point  of  being  able  to  see  a  professor  further  than 
any  of  the  cadets,  but  I  wasn’t  equal  to  that.” 

“By  heavens!  he’s  right!”  exclaimed  Freeman, 
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who  was  still  holding  the  instrument  pointed 
toward  the  ridge;  “he  doesn’t  need  a  spyglass.” 

“  When  you  are  through,  let  me  try  it  again.” 

Freeman  handed  the  glass  to  the  lieutenant,  who, 
being  shown  the  exact  point  toward  which  to  direct 
it,  did  so  with  much  doubt  and  misgiving  as  to  the 
result. 

“  Just  as  I  supposed !”  he  muttered  impatiently  ; 
“  all  imagination - ” 

When  he  first  used  the  instrument  he  saw  nothing 
besides  the  bare,  sandy  elevation,  but  the  words 
were  yet  in  his  mouth,  when,  on  the  very  crest  of 
the  ridge,  something  resembling  a  crow  came  into 
sight.  His  first  thought  was  that  one  of  those  birds 
or  a  buzzard  had  hopped  up  from  the  other  side,  and 
was  peering  over,  but  a  moment’s  scrutiny  left  no 
doubt  that  it  was  the  head  of  an  Apache  Indian, 
for  it  could  belong  to  no  other  tribe  and  act  in  this 
manner,  the  circumstances  being  as  they  were. 

While  Decker  was  studying  the  miscreant,  who 
took  care  to  expose  only  his  forehead  down  to  his 
eyes,  a  second  head  appeared  at  its  side,  the  move¬ 
ments  being  precisely  the  same.  The  third,  however, 
of  which  Mendez  had  spoken,  did  not  show  itself. 

The  hostiles  must  have  believed  their  presence 
unsuspected,  or  at  least  not  known  of  a  certainty  to 
the  four  horsemen,  for  they  lay  on  their  faces  and 
peered  for  a  long  time  over  the  crest  of  the  eleva¬ 
tion. 

“  I  apologize,  Mendez,”  said  the  lieutenant  in  his 
cheery  manner ;  “  your  powers  of  vision  surpass  any- 
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thing  I  ever  met.  Will  you  please  tell  me  when  the 
Apache  on  the  right  winks  his  eye  ?” 

The  scout,  however,  was  too  dignified  to  pay 
attention  to  this  attempted  witticism.  He  gazed 
long  and  steadily  at  the  two  heads  faintly  showing, 
and  then  Freeman,  who  was  watching  his  counte¬ 
nance,  noted  that  his  eyes  were  wandering  along  the 
ridge,  evidently  in  search  of  other  ominous 
evidence. 

All  at  once  his  gaze  was  arrested.  He  was  look¬ 
ing  at  a  point  fully  a  hundred  yards  to  the  right  of 
where  the  crowns  of  the  enemies  had  been  dis¬ 
cerned  and  had  detected  something. 

“What  is  it,  Mendez?”  asked  the  lieutenant, 
bringing  his  glass  again  into  use. 

“  ’Pache,”  was  the  response ;  “  look  dere  !” 

The  scout  was  right,  as  Decker  was  quick  to 
learn.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  buck  did  not 
content  himself  with  simply  peering  over  the 
elevation.  He  seemed  to  be  creeping  forward  until 
he  reached  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  when  he  raised 
the  upper  part  of  his  body,  so  that  his  face  and 
shoulders  were  in  sight.  In  this  posture  he  was 
evidently  studying  the  four  horsemen. 

“  Mendez,”  said  the  lieutenant ;  “  you  have  the 
best  pair  of  eyes  I  ever  heard  of,  but  no  person  has 
eyes  which  cannot  be  helped  by  a  glass  like  this. 
You  know  that  as  well  as  I,  for  I’ve  seen  you  use  a 
fieldglass.  Now,  since  that  buck  off  yonder  isn’t 
afraid  to  show  his  ugly  countenance,  see  what  you 
can  make  of  him  with  the  aid  of  the  instrument.” 
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The  scout  complied  with  the  request.  As  the 
officer  had  stated  the  scout  knew  how  to  use  the 
glass  and  it  brought  a  revelation.  He  leveled  it  at 
that  hard,  wrinkled,  peering  countenance  lifted 
above  the  distant  ridge,  and  scrutinized  it  with  the 
intensity  of  a  man  seeking  to  read  his  own  fate. 

Only  a  few  moment  were  thus  occupied,  when  he 
passed  the  instrument  back  to  its  owner  who 
observed  the  peculiar  half-smiling  expression  on  his 
usually  stolid  countenance. 

“  Have  you  ever  seen  that  buck  before  ?”  asked 
the  lieutenant. 

“  Seen  him — one — two — tree — hundred  times.” 

“Who  is  he?” 

“  Geronimo  S” 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

COMPLIMENTS  AT  LONG  RANGE. 

Geronimo,  as  every  reader  of  these  pages  knows, 
has  been  a  “  good  Indian”  for  many  years.  He 
makes  his  home  among  civilized  people,  has  acted  as 
usher  at  the  dedication  of  a  schoolhouse  and 
believes  in  education.  Ho  fault  can  be  found  with 
the  old  chieftain  in  these  times,  but  only  a  few 
years  ago,  he  was  the  most  terrible  scourge  of  the 
southwest  border. 

The  outrages  committed  by  him  and  his  despera¬ 
does  are  matters  of  history,  as  are  the  hardships  and 
sufferings  undergone  by  our  soldiers  in  their  des¬ 
perate  efforts  to  run  him  to  earth.  There  was  a 
universal  sigh  of  relief  among  the  ranches  and 
settlements  of  Arizona,  when  it  became  known  of  a 
certainty  that  Geronimo  and  his  principal  associates 
had  been  taken  eastward  and  would  never  again  be 
permitted  to  place  foot  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

We  are  writing  of  the  trying  period  preceding 
the  capture  of  this  Apache,  when  the  mention  of  his 
name  caused  an  involuntary  shudder  on  the  part 
of  the  bravest  man. 

Mendez  had  given  such  incontestible  proof  of  his 
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astonishing  power  of  vision,  that  when  he  handed 
back  the  fieldglass  and  announced  that  the  Indian, 
a  mile  away,  was  that  ferocious  chieftain  no  one 
doubted  him. 

The  lieutenant  passed  the  instrument  to  Cemuri 
with  the  request  that  he  would  make  use  of  it.  The 
fellow  hesitated  but  did  as  desired.  A  moment 
after  he  pointed  the  glass  westward,  the  Indian,  as 
if  aware  of  his  own  recklessness,  sank  down  until  as 
in  the  case  of  his  companions,  only  the  top  of  his 
head  and  forehead  was  visible. 

But  the  second  scout  secured  a  good  view  the 
moment  before  this  took  place. 

«  Mendez  right— he  Geronimo,”  remarked  Cemuri, 
as  if  that  being  settled  no  further  interest  attached 
to  their  arch  enemy. 

“  Since  that  is  the  case,  it  is  probable  that  his 
whole  band  is  with  him.  If  I  had  the  rest  of  the 
boys  at  hand,  we  would  sail  in  and  hustle  those 
bucks  westward  faster  than  they  came  eastward. 

«  But  you  haven’t  them  at  hand,”  observed  Free¬ 
man,  “  so  there  isn’t  much  chance  of  doing  anything 
against  the  party.” 

Having  “  located  ”  Geronimo  and  his  band,  the 
next  question  for  the  lieutenant  to  decide  was  what 
should  be  done.  Brave  as  was  the  young  officer  (and 
his  companions  were  equally  brave)  it  would  have 
been  madness  to  attack  a  company  of  Apaches, 
fully  armed  and  on  the  warpath,  and  who  outnum¬ 
bered  them  four  or  five  to  one. 

Those  cunning  warriors  were  at  home  in  this 
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sandy  waste  and  nothing  would  have  pleased  them 
better  than  to  be  assailed.  No  doubt  they  were 
keeping  well  out  of  sight  in  the  hope  of  drawing  on 
the  little  company  of  horsemen,  who,  had  they  ridden 
over  the  ridge,  as  there  seemed  a  likelihood  of  their 
doing,  would  have  entered  a  trap  from  which  there 
was  no  extrication. 

“We  must  make  connection  with  some  of  the 
boys  who  are  scouting,”  remarked  the  lieutenant ; 
“  then  when  we  are  strong  enough  we’ll  give 
Geronimo  a  tussle.  If  it  should  be  my  good  fortune 
to  wipe  him  out  what  a  feather  it  would  be  in  my 
cap  !” 

“  And  if  it  should  be  his  bad  fortune  to  wipe  you 
out,”  suggested  Freeman  ;  “  where  would  be  your 
feather  ?” 

Decker  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“  Honors  that  are  not  hardly  earned  are  not 
honors.  We’ll  ride  to  the  right,  and  see  whether 
we  cannot  gain  a  better  sight  of  them.  It  may  be 
that  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  main  band,  and  if  so 
we’ll  have  a  fight.” 

The  scheme  seemed  to  be  the  only  one  feasible 
and  was  followed.  The  clear  sunshiny  afternoon 
was  drawing  to  a  close  and  nothing  could  be  hoped 
for,  in  holding  their  motionless  position  in  the  midst 
of  the  low,  valley-like  depression. 

The  young  officer  struck  his  horse  to  a  moderate 
gallop,  with  Freeman  at  his  side  and  the  scouts  fol¬ 
lowing  closely  at  the  rear,  grim,  silent  and  watch¬ 
ful.  The  hostiles  whose  heads  had  been  showing 
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above  the  ridge  vanished  from  sight  and  there  was 
no  saying  what  their  course  of  action  would  be. 

Had  not  the  contour  of  the  country  been  favor¬ 
able,  there  would  have  been  an  imprudent  risk  in 
the  course  of  Lieutenant  Decker ;  for  it  is  evident 
that  it  would  have  been  easy  for  the  hostiles  to  shift 
their  position  along  the  ridge  so  as  still  to  confront 
the  whites  who  would  have  ridden  into  the  trap  that 
has  already  been  described. 

But  a  comparatively  short  distance  to  the  right, 
the  moderate  elevation  sloped  down  to  the  level  of  the 
plain,  permitting  a  view  of  the  winding  stream 
which  further  to  the  left  passed  out  of  sight  behind 
the  ridge.  The  Apaches  could  not  advance  upon 
this  without*  being  observed,  though  (so  wonderful 
is  their  cunning)  had  they  been  given  more  time, 
they  would  have  formed  an  ambush,  where  neither 
wood  nor  elevation  gave  screen  or  protection.  It 
would  not  have  been  the  first  time  that  members 
of  that  tribe  have  performed  this  seemingly  impos¬ 
sible  feat. 

The  promptness  of  the  four  horsemen  prevented 
such  a  trap.  They  swung  forward  at  a  swift  gallop, 
until  the  ridge  was  flanked  and  their  position  ad¬ 
mitted  a  view  of  both  sides  for  a  considerable 
distance. 

The  result  was  interesting.  Four  warriors  were 
in  plain  view,  all  mounted  on  their  tough  ponies 
and  facing  the  white  men  and  scouts.  A  space  of  a 
fourth  of  a  mile  separated  the  parties,  when  they 
thus  confronted  each  other. 
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The  Apaches  immediately  began  tantalizing  the 
whites,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  them  to  attack.  They 
swung  their  blankets  aloft,  shouted,  and  Geronimo, 
riding  out  a  short  distance  from  his  companions,  de¬ 
liberately  tired  his  rifle  at  the  horsemen.  He  had 
a  good  weapon,  for  the  singing  of  the  bullet  was 
heard  as  it  passed  over  the  heads  of  his  enemies. 

“I  can  be  as  polite  as  you,”  remarked  Lieutenant 
Decker,  bringing  his  Winchester  to  his  shoulder  and 
letting  fly. 

He  aimed  at  the  chieftain,  and  nothing  would  have 
delighted  him  more  than  to  see  him  pitch  from  the 
back  of  his  pony,  but  the  distance  was  too  great  to 
make  the  aim  accurate  and  the  leader  suffered  no 
more  harm  than  had  his  enemies  at  his  hands. 

“  Mendez,”  said  the  young  officer,  turning  to  his 
principal  scout ;  “  do  you  think  it  likely  there  are 
only  four  of  the  Apaches  ?  If  such  is  your  belief 
we’ll  charge  them.” 

The  sagacious  scout  grimly  shook  his  head. 

“More — plenty  more— hide  in  sand — want  us  to 
fight  ’em.” 

“  But  where  are  their  ponies  ?” 

“  Hide  ’em  easy — lay  down — cover  ’em  wid  sand 
— go  in  water — only  nose  stick  out.” 

Nothing  would  have  pleased  Geronimo  more 
than  to  be  attacked.  In  his  broken  English  he 
called  out  taunts  so  insulting  that  the  swarthy  cheek 
of  Lieutenant  Decker  flushed.  How  he  would  have 
leaped  at  the  chance  of  a  fight  with  him  on  any¬ 
thing  like  equal  terms ! 
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The  chieftain  now  rode  his  pony  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  in  a  straight  line  toward  the  group. 
His  animal  walked  slowly  and  his  rider  continued 
to  shout  his  taunts. 

Lieutenant  Decker,  holdiug  his  horse  well  in 
hand,  advanced  the  same  distance  toward  Geron- 
imo. 

“  What  do  you  intend  to  do  ?”  sternly  asked 
Freeman. 

“I’ll  take  care  of  myself,”  was  the  quiet  reply. 

“I  don’t  know  whether  you  will  or  not,”  added 
Freeman,  with  no  little  misgiving. 

Decker  continued  his  guarded  advance  until  like 
his  enemy,  he  judged  he  had  gone  far  enough, 
when  he  too  halted. 

“  I’ll  go  as  far  as  he  dare,”  he  muttered  ;  “  if  he 
will  only  come  far  enough  to  be  beyond  the  support 
of  his  men,  I’ll  meet  him  and  we  can  have  it  out 
between  us.” 

Geronimo  had  ceased  his  taunting  shouts,  and, 
with  his  horse  perfectly  motionless  sat  like  an 
equestrian  statue  with  his  gaze  upon  this  young 
David.  Then  he  did  a  singular  thing. 

All  four,  while  watching  him,  discovered  that 
instead  of  holding  his  pony  stationary,  as  at  first, 
he  was  backing  him.  The  well-trained  animal, 
keeping  his  nose  toward  the  foe,  was  stepping 
slowly  backward,  the  movement  of  his  legs  and  the 
change  of  position  being  clearly  seen  by  all. 

Mendez  and  Cemuri  looked  at  each  other  and 
smiled ;  they  knew  what  it  meant.  Geronimo  was 
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seeking  to  lure  the  young  officer  away  from  his 
supports,  or,  better  still,  striving  to  tempt  forward 
the  whole  four,  under  the  belief  that  the  two  forces 
were  equal. 

“  Don’t  go  any  nearer !”  called  Freeman,  growing 
impatient  with  the  recklessness  of  the  officer ;  u  he  s 
trying  to  draw  you  on.” 

The  lieutenant  made  no  reply.  His  spirited  horse, 
of  his  own  volition,  took  two  steps  forward,  but  his 
rider  checked  him. 

«  Thank  you,  Geronimo,  but  the  fly  isn’t  ready  to 
walk  into  the  spider’s  web.” 

Seeing  the  failure  of  his  scheme,  the  Apache 
chief,  with  the  quickness  of  a  flash,  raised  his  Win¬ 
chester  again  and  fired  directly  at  the  officer,  whose 
escape  was  quite  narrow,  for  the  interval  admitted 
of  a  fatal  shot,  provided  it  were  well  aimed. 

As  if  to  imitate  every  action  of  his  enemy, 
Decker  brought  his  rifle  to  a  level  and  sighted 
carefully  at  Geronimo.  It  required  no  phenomenal 
marksmanship  to  bring  him  down,  and  he  was  hope¬ 
ful  of  doing  so,  but  at  the  moment  of  pressing  the 
trigger,  the  chieftain  disappeared  as  if  by  magic. 

He  knew  what  was  coming  and  saw  his  danger. 
He  flung  himself  over  the  side  of  his  pony,  whose 
body  was  thus  interposed  as  a  shield.  Hot  to  be 
baffled,  the  officer  sighted  as  best  he  could  and  fired. 

He  did  not  harm  the  chieftain,  but  the  bullet 
passed  through  the  brain  of  his  pony,  who,  with  a 
cry  of  agony,  reared  on  his  hind  legs,  pawed  the 
air  and  rolled  over  as  dead  as  Julius  Caesar.  His 
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agile  rider,  who  had  no  saddle,  leaped  free  and  ran 
hastily  back  to  his  companions,  amid  the  jeering 
shouts  of  the  youth  who  had  unhorsed  him. 

“  Geronimo  is  a  squaw  !  He  runs  from  the  white 
man  !  He  dare  not  come  forward  and  fight  him  ! 

He  is  afraid  he  will  be  hurt !” 

All  which,  if  it  were  so,  did  not  change  the 
situation  or  give  any  additional  advantage  to  him 
who  uttered  the  taunts. 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

APACHE  CUNNING. 

Enough  has  been  told  to  prove  the  surpassing  cun¬ 
ning  of  the  two  White  Mountain  Apaches  who 
served  as  scouts.  Once  they  had  been  among  the 
fiercest  of  the  followers  of  the  fearful  scourge  of 
the  border  and  were  fully  trained  in  his  ways. 

Captain  Freeman  was  an  old  campaigner  and  had 
lived  sufficiently  long  in  Arizona  to  learn  much  of 
the  methods  of  the  hostiles,  while  Lieutenant 
Decker  had  made  the  matter  his  study  for  weeks. 

And  yet,  despite  all  this  and  the  fact  that  each 
one  of  the  four  knew  that  the  Apache  leader  and 
his  warriors  were  doing  their  utmost  to  lure  the 
horsemen  to  their  ruin,  the  red  men  came  within  a 
hair  of  doing  so. 

Only  by  the  merest  chance  or  accident  or  provi¬ 
dence,  as  it  may  be  termed,  was  the  ingenious 
scheme  detected  in  time  to  thwart  it. 

Naturally  the  eyes  of  the  three  horsemen  in  the 
background  were  fixed  upon  Decker  and  Geronimo, 
with  glances  at  the  warriors  beyond,  who  were  in 
direct  range  of  vision,  and  who  were  watching 
events  with  apparently  the  same  interest. 

What  induced  Maurice  Freeman  to  withdraw  his 
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gaze  from  his  young  friend  and  their  enemies  he 
could  never  explain,  but  he  did  so  for  a  single  in¬ 
stant,  looking  to  the  left  of  the  ridge,  and  some¬ 
what  toward  the  spot  where  the  four  had  been  in 
consultation  when  they  first  discovered  the  Apaches. 
His  eyes  were  roving  over  this  sandy  stretch  when 
he  saw  something  move.  At  first  glance  it  was  as 
if  some  burrowing  animal  had  stirred  a  hummock 
of  sand,  while  the  animal  itself  was  underneath  and 
out  of  sight. 

Wondering  what  it  could  mean,  and  vaguely  sus¬ 
pecting  mischief,  Freeman  forgot  the  lieutenant 
and  Geronimo  for  a  minute,  while  he  watched 

the  strange  manifestation. 

To  his  amazement,  several  places  in  the  sand  were 
similarly  agitated,  the  disturbance  showing  that 
whatever  caused  it  was  approaching  the  horse¬ 
men. 

Suddenly  the  truth  flashed  upon  Freeman.  The 
curious  movement  was  caused  by  several  Apache 
warriors,  who,  it  may  he  said,  were  burrowing  their 
way  like  moles  through  the  sand,  and  making  so 
little  display  of  what  they  were  doing  that  even 
Mendez  and  Cemuri  did  not  detect  them,  and  only 
the  merest  accident,  as  has  been  shown,  revealed 
the  dangerous  artifice  to  Freeman. 

The  Apaches  had  but  to  approach  a  little  closer, 
when  they  would  secure  an  aim  which  would  empty 
every  saddle. 

«  Lieutenant !”  called  Freeman,  “  we  must  retreat 
at  once  or  we’ll  be  surrounded! 
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Decker  did  not  pause  for  an  explanation,  but 
whirled  his  horse  and  came  tearing  back  on  a  dead 
run.  Before  he  could  rejoin  his  comrades,  they 
were  on  the  move,  the  scouts,  now  that  their  fears 
were  aroused,  having  been  quick  to  learn  the  nature 
of  the  peril. 

The  flight  was  so  sudden  that  the  Apaches,  steal¬ 
ing  up  in  this  ingenious  manner,  did  not  suspect  the 
meaning  of  the  sudden  flight  until  all  four  had 
ridden  some  distance.  Then  the  miscreants,  of 
whom  there  were  four — just  enough  to  carry  out 
the  scheme — still  groveling  in  the  sand,  took  quick 
aim  and  fired  at  the  fleeing  horsemen. 

This  time  one  of  the  bullets  passed  through  the 
fleshy  part  of  Cemuri’s  thigh,  inflicting  a  painful 
wound,  though  he  made  no  reference  to  it,  and  it 
was  not  discovered  by  his  companions  until  some 
time  later. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  only  one  fact  saved  the 
four  from  death.  Each  was  mounted  on  a  horse, 
the  equal  if  not  the  superior  of  any  ridden  by  the 
Apaches,  although,  as  is  well  known,  those  people 
are  always  provided  with  good  animals  when  on 
their  raids.  If  pursued,  they  have  the  advantage  of 
fresh  horses,  continually  renewed  while  on  the  run 
before  a  superior  body  of  pursuers. 

The  parties  had  been  too  near  each  other,  and 
without  giving  any  time  to  discussion  or  consulta¬ 
tion,  the  four  devoted  the  next  fifteen  minutes  or 
half  an  hour  to  skurrying  off  as  fast  as  they  could. 
Finally,  thanks  to  the  fleetness  of  their  animals, 
they  drew  rein  and  dropped  to  a  walk. 
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Before  this  the  Apaches  hacl  discovered  that  it 
was  useless  to  try  to  overtake  the  little  party  and 
had  given  up  the  attempt.  Bor  the  present  nothing 

was  to  be  feared  from  them. 

“  There  is  reason  to  believe  they  will  not  push 
any  further  eastward,”  said  Freeman,  giving  expres¬ 
sion  rather  to  his  hope  than  his  conviction. 

Why  do  you  think  that  ?” 

“  They  have  learned  that  their  presence  is  known 
in  this  neighborhood  and  that  a  force  will  be  sent 
out  from  the  fort,  if  it  has  not  already  been  sent— 

halloo !” 

The  speaker,  happening  to  glance  at  Cemun,  was 
shocked  t©  observe  the  startling  effects  of  his 
wound.  The  exclamation  of  Freeman  caused  the 
others  to  note  the  same,  and  the  horses  came  to  a 
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“  That  looks  bad,”  remarked  the  lieutenant ;  let 

me  examine  it.”  . 

«  Huh  !  no  hurt— soon  be  well,”  said  Cemun,  with 

a  look  of  contempt,  and  displeased  at  the  expressions 
of  sympathy. 

« it  may  get  well  if  it’s  attended  to,  was  the 
comment  of  Decker,  who  insisted  upon  an  inspection 


of  the  hurt.  . 

It  did  not  seem  to  be  dangerous,  but  it  was  clear 

that  it  required  attention.  From  the  clothing  of 
different  ones  were  torn  sufficient  bandages  to  stanc 
the  flow,  and  despite  the  indifference  of  the  scout 

he  must  have  felt  extreme  pain. 

“I  remember  just  such  wounds  in  the  army, 
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commented  Freeman  ;  “little  was  thought  of  them 
at  first,  but  many  a  death  came  from  their 
neglect.” 

“  His  people  are  tough  and  have  little  faith  in 
surgery.” 

“  Which  may  all  be  the  case  and  not  affect  the 
truth  of  what  I  have  stated.” 

“  When  the  rude  service  was  finished,  the  lieuten¬ 
ant  said  : 

“  Cemuri,  you  must  go  to  the  fort  as  soon  as  you 
can.” 

The  dusky  face  showed  anger  and  the  scout  shook 
his  head. 

“  Me  no  pappose — me  warrior — me  scout !” 

“  And  a  very  good  one  too — so  good  that  we  want 
to  save  your  services  to  us.  I  don’t  believe  that 
wound  will  kill  you,  old  fellow,  unless  it  is  neglected, 
but  it  is  going  to  lay  you  up  for  a  time.  You  won’t 
be  able  to  do  yourself  justice  till  your  leg  gets  well, 
and  that  will  take  place  sooner  at  the  fort  than  in 
the  saddle.” 

Cemuri  looked  appealingly  at  Mendez.  Why  did 
he  remain  mute  and  not  come  to  his  relief  %  His 
opinion  would  have  great  weight. 

But  Mendez  shook  his  head. 

“  Leg  no  good,  for  one — two — tree — many  days — 
go  to  fort — do  what  he  say.” 

The  last  prop  knocked  from  under  him,  the  brave 
fellow  submitted.  He  was  sullen,  and  without  a 
word  started  his  horse  eastward  toward  Fort  Reno. 

“  I  meant  to  give  him  some  orders,”  remarked  the 
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officer  with  a  laugh  ;  “  for  the  colonel  ought  to 
know  the  particulars,  but  the  fellow  is  huffy.” 

“  He  will  give  the  colonel  all  the  news,  have  no 
fear  about  that.” 

When  Cemuri  had  ridden  some  distance,  and  had 
time  to  rally  from  the  irritation  into  which  he  was 
thrown  by  the  command  of  the  young  officer,  he 
must  have  felt  that  it  was  all  for  his  good.  He  svas 
suffering  much  ;  he  had  lost  strength  and  was  so 
weak,  despite  his  indurated  frame,  that  he  felt  dizzy 
and  weak,  with  occasional  spells  when  it  was  hard 
to  keep  in  the  saddle. 

Night  was  drawing  on,  and  he  could  not  hope  to 
reach  the  post  until  long  after  darkness  had  come. 
But  his  horse  was  strong  and  fleet,  and  such  a  thing 
as  failure  to  complete  his  task  did  not  enter  his 
thoughts. 

The  stream  which  had  been  in  sight  so  long  now 
made  a  sharp  curve  northward,  so  that  it  was  speed¬ 
ily  left  out  of  sight.  The  ride  to  the  post  was  over 
the  same  open  plain  which  had  been  traversed  most 
of  the  day.  The  sky  was  clear  and  the  moon  rose 
early,  making  the  ride  as  pleasant  as  if  the  sun  were 
shining. 

The  American  Indian,  as  all  know,  can  bear  with 
equanimity  more  suffering  and  grievous  wounds  than 
his  white  brother,  but  there  is  of  necessity  a  limit  to 
the  toughest  frame  that  nature  ever  put  together, 
and  Cemuri,  the  White  Mountain  scout,  began  to 
suspect  that  he  had  struck  or  was  about  to  strike 
that  limit. 
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He  had  ridden  less  than  three  miles  at  a  swing¬ 
ing  gallop  when  he  drew  his  horse  down  to  a  walk ; 
the  jolting  of  the  speedier  gait  was  unbearable. 
As  he  made  the  change  of  pace,  he  first  looked 
around  to  be  sure  no  one  saw  him.  Then  he  gave 
expression  to  his  views  in  the  form  of  an  English 
expletive,  altogether  too  vigorous  to  be  recorded  in 
these  pages. 

In  one  respect  the  scout  was  specially  favored  : 
his  pony  was  not  only  well  trained,  but  possessed 
unusual  intelligence.  He  had  given  his  master 
warning  many  a  time  of  the  approach  of  danger  and 
he  now  did  it  once  more. 

The  slow,  steady  walk  through  the  soft  sand  was 
suddenly  checked,  the  pretty  head  elevated,  the 
ears  thrown  forward,  and  a  slightly  vigorous  ex¬ 
piration  followed  through  the  silken  nostrils,  yet 
not  loud  enough  to  be  heard  a  dozen  yards  away. 

There  was  but  one  possible  interpretation  of  this 
demonstration,  and  the  rider  knew  on  the  instant 
what  it  was.  Had  he  been  himself,  he  would  have 
remained  in  the  saddle,  but  he  was  in  no  condition 
to  make  a  fight,  and  he  deftly  dismounted,  despite 
the  stinging  pain  caused  by  moving  his  limb. 

Ho  sooner  were  his  feet  on  the  ground  that  his 
pony  lay  down.  His  purpose  was  to  lessen  his 
danger  of  discovery  by  an  approaching  enemy  or 
stranger.  Cemuri  knelt  beside  him  with  rifle  ready 
for  instant  use. 

Hardly  had  these  precautions  been  taken,  when 
two  shadowy  horsemen,  barely  visible  through  the 
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gloom,  entered  the  field  of  vision  and  immediately 
passed  out  again.  They  came  from  the  direction  of 
the  fort  and  were  riding  toward  the  little  party  of 
Lieutenant  Decker.  They  were  Indians,  and, 
though  Cemuri  could  not  be  absolutely  certain  in 
the  gathering  darkness,  he  was  convinced  that  they 
were  Maroz  and  Ceballos,  two  Apaches  whom  he 
thoroughly  distrusted. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A  SIGNAL. 

Lieutenant  Decker  and  his  friends  held  their  posi¬ 
tion  for  some  time  after  the  departure  of  Cemuri  on 
his  return  to  Fort  Reno.  Although  they  had  left 
the  stream,  which  had  served  them  as  a  partial 
guide  for  a  number  of  hours,  they  were  not  far 
from  it,  and  the  young  officer  was  inclined  to  think 
it  was  the  part  of  wisdom  to  stay  in  its  vicinity. 

The  situation  may  be  explained  thus : 

Geronimo  and  his  band  were  evidently  aiming  to 
reach  the  more  exposed  ranches  and  dwellings  to 
the  eastward  in  the  Sutra  Valley,  although  when  on 
their  raids  it  seemed  to  matter  little  to  them  where 
they  struck  their  terrible  blows.  Nothing  was  to 
prevent  the  swift  riders  from  sweeping  through  the 
section  whenever  they  chose,  but  brave  and  reck¬ 
less  as  they  were,  they  did  not  shut  their  eyes  to 
peril. 

From  what  had  occurred  they  knew  that  their 
presence  was  discovered  and  that  movements  were 
already  under  way  to  check  them.  They  had  seen 
scouts  from  Fort  Reno,  and  may  have  known  that 
others  were  scouring  the  country.  If  the  hostiles 
pushed  on,  they  might  find  a  strong  party  of  cavalry 
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in  their  rear  or  on  their  flanks,  with  the  certainty 
of  losing  some  of  their  best  warriors  before  the 
rest  could  escape. 

Lieutenant  Deckers  anxiety  now  was  to  open 
communication  with  a  party  of  his  friends  and 
arrange  an  attack  upon  the  Apaches.  Could  this 
be  done  within  the  next  few  hours,  Geronimo  would 
be  frustrated  and  compelled  to  withdraw  without 
striking  one  of  his  fearful  blows. 

Until  such  junction  could  be  effected,  the  officer 
wished  to  keep  up  a  demonstration  in  front  of  the 
bucks,  or  show  such  activity  that  even  if  it  failed  to 
turn  them  back,  it  would  retard  or  check  their  raid 
until  the  soldiers  could  do  something  more  effective. 
It  would  sefem  that  a  decisive  blow  ought  to  be 
struck  against  the  raiders  within  the  next  twent}'- 
four  hours. 

This  will  make  clear  why  after  having  retreated 
part  way  to  the  fort,  Decker  halted,  unwilling  to 
yield  what  he  considered  an  advantageous  position. 

But,  admitting  all  this,  the  three  were  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  of  extreme  delicacy  and  peril.  The  Apaches 
had  drawn  off  from  pursuit,  but,  at  most,  were  not 
far  off.  They  had  but  to  advance  somewhat  further 
along  the  line  they  had  been  pursuing  to  come  upon 
the  three  horsemen,  who  had  no  means  of  conceal¬ 
ing  themselves.  The  cunning  and  ingenuity  already 
displayed  by  Geronimo’s  men  made  it  seem  folly 
for  Decker  and  his  companions  to  believe  they 
could  avoid  being  outwitted. 

Nevertheless  the  officer  resolved  to  hold  his 
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ground,  or  rather  not  to  continue  his  flight,  and 
Maurice  Freeman  was  as  earnest  in  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  as  he.  The  all-powerful  motive  with  the  elder, 
however,  will  be  understood,  for  he  was  really 
fighting  for  the  sake  of  those  that  were  dearer  to 
him  than  his  own  life. 

On  these  scouting  excursions  the  lieutenant 
always  carried  a  few  rations,  so,  while  they  waited 
for  night  to  close  round  them,  the  three  partook  of 
food.  °  When  that  was  finished  it  was  growing 
dark. 

Pointing  his  Winchester  toward  the  sky,  the 
lieutenant  discharged  it  twice  in  quick  succession, 
following  with  a  third  report  at  a  longer  interval. 

“  That  is  a  signal  to  whoever  of  the  boys  may 
hear  it,”  he  explained  to  Freeman. 

“  And  means  what  ?” 

“  That  I  have  located  the  hostiles  and  my  friends 
must  join  me  with  the  least  possible  delay.” 

“  How  will  you  know  whether  it  is  heard?” 

“I  will  receive  the  same  answer.  The  whole 
thing  is  understood  by  every  one  who  left  the  post 
— halloo !  do  you  hear  that  ?” 

The  faint  but  distinct  report  of  a  rifle  sounded 
in  the  distance,  and  all  three  listened  for  the  sounds 
needed  to  complete  the  signal,  but  to  their  disap¬ 
pointment  there  was  none. 

“  How,”  said  the  lieutenant,  “  since  Geronimo 
may  take  it  into  his  head  to  renew  his  acquaintance 
with  us,  it  is  best  to  call  upon  Mendez  here  to  help 
us  out.” 
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The  very  suggestion  I  was  about  to  make  ;  how 
will  he  do  it  ?” 

Mendez  and  Lieutenant  Decker  had  scouted  so 
much  together  that  they  were  familiar  with  each 
other’s  signals,  and  no  preliminary  rehearsal,  there¬ 
fore,  was  necessary. 

“  The  captain  and  I  will  go  back  to  the  stream,” 
he  explained  to  the  Apache,  “and  follow  the  bank 
some  distance.  When  you  have  anything  to  com¬ 
municate  you  will  know  where  to  find  us.  At  any 
rate  we  will  not  be  far  off.” 

“  Provided  nothing  unexpected  happens,”  Freeman 
thought  best  to  add. 

The  scout  was  a  man  of  few  words  and  only  said 
“Huh!”  to  signify  that  he  understood  everything. 
Then,  without  more  ado,  he  turned  the  head  of  his 
horse  westward  and  rode  off  in  the  darkness. 

“  That  brave  fellow  takes  his  life  into  his  hands,” 
remarked  the  lieutenant ;  “  he  knows  he  would 
receive  scant  mercy  if  Geronimo  or  any  of  his  band 
got  hold  of  him.” 

“  Wherein  would  he  differ  from  us  ?”  questioned 
Freeman. 

“In  no  respect,  so  far  as  final  results  are  con¬ 
cerned,  but  they  would  punish  him  frightfully,  for 
it  is  human  nature  to  detest  a  renegade,  as  he  and 
Oemuri  are  considered.” 

“  I  don’t  know  whether  it  makes  him  more  or  less 
useful,  but  it  seems  to  me  he  must  be  handicapped 
in  his  movements.” 

“  He  doesn’t  appear  to  be ;  I  think  if  Mendez  or 
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Cemuri  should  become  convinced  that  there  was  no 
possible  escape  from  capture  he  would  shoot  him¬ 
self.” 

“  So  would  I,”  said  Freeman. 

“I  wouldn’t,  for  as  long  as  there’s  life  there’s 
hope.” 

“  I  meant  when  all  hope  is  gone.” 

“We  may  as  well  make  our  change  of  base.” 

Side  by  side  the  friends  rode  to  the  left  of  the 
course  they  had  been  following,  until  they  struck 
the  shore  of  the  stream  already  alluded  to.  It 
seemed  broader  aud  shallower  than  below,  but  it 
was  a  winding  current  through  the  sand,  which 
licked  a  great  deal  of  water.  The  banks  were  so 
low  and  flat  that  a  slight  rise  of  the  creek  would 
cause  it  to  overflow  on  both  sides.  No  trees  or 
undergrowth  being  in  the  neighborhood,  the  same 
difficulty  of  concealment  remained. 

When  the  full  moon  should  rise  in  the  unclouded 
sky  objects  would  be  discernible  for  a  long  way  in 
every  direction.  While  in  some  respects  this  might 
not  be  desirable,  the  two  looked  upon  it  as  an  ad¬ 
vantage,  since  by  diligence  and  watchfulness,  they 
ought  to  discover  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  no 
matter  how  stealthily  made,  or  from  what  point  it 
came. 

It  was  a  cause  for  self-gratulation  that  both  were 
so  well  mounted  that  none  of  their  enemies  could 
overtake  them  in  a  fair  contest  of  speed. 

“  It  strikes  me  that  as  the  moon  will  not  show 
itself  for  nearly  an  hour  we  may  as  well  dismount.  I 
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have  been  in  the  saddle  so  continuously  to-day  that 
the  change  will  be  as  grateful  to  me  as  to  my 
horse.” 

“  It  doesn’t  strike  me  as  the  wisest  thing  to  do,” 
replied  Freeman,  “  though  I  don’t  know  that  it  in¬ 
creases  our  danger.  I  will  not  dismount,  since  I 
have  ridden  less  than  you.  You  won’t  leave  your 
horse?” 

“No,  though  he  knows  my  call  so  well  he  would 
come  to  me  at  once. 

The  lieutenant  walked  slowly  with  his  steed  along 
the  bank  of  the  stream,  for  it  seemed  wiser  to  shift 
their  position,  even  if  slightly,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
guarded  approach  of  their  enemies. 

“  I  wonder  whether  any  of  them  are  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,”  he  remarked,  as  they  came  to  a  halt 
again ;  “  I  don’t  see  how  they  can  be,  but  there’s 
no  saying  what  mischief  they  are  up  to.  Listen  !” 

The  two  were  motionless  and  used  their  eyes  and 
ears  as  best  they  could.  In  the  gloom  it  was  barely 
possible  to  distinguish  the  opposite  shore,  only  a 
few  rods  distant,  while  darkness  walled  them  in  on 
every  hand. 

The  only  sound  that  reached  their  ears  was  the 
soft  flow  of  the  stream,  barely  distinguishable  in 
the  profound  stillness.  Once  they  fancied  they 
heard  the  report  of  another  gun,  but,  if  so,  it  was  so 
distant  it  could  not  be  identified. 

One  distressing  question  pressed  upon  Maurice 
Freeman.  Ought  he  to  remain  in  this  lonely  place 
or  return  to  his  home  a  number  of  miles  distant  ?  ITis 
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family  would  not  be  disturbed  over  his  absence,  for  he 
had  occasionally  stayed  at  the  fort  over  night  and  had 
been  absent  longer  at  Prescott  or  Phoenix,  but  at 
such  times  everything  was  so  quiet  that  there  was 
no  ground  for  alarm. 

He  reflected  that  his  wife  knew  nothing  of  the 
threatened  raid  of  the  Apaches,  unless  it  had  come 
to  her  after  his  departure  from  home  that  morn¬ 
ing.  Consequently,  in  the  event  of  the  hostiles 
making  a  dash  into  that  section,  she  would  be 
wholly  unprepared  against  surprise. 

Freeman  and  his  friend  Murray  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  chastising  a  party  of  Apaches  some 
months  before,  most  of  them  being  killed,  and  he 
suspected  that  revenge  might  be  a  factor  in  inspiring 
this  advance  of  Gferonimo  eastward.  If  such  were 
the  fact,  nothing  was  easier  than  for  him  and  his 
warriors  to  push  on  during  the  darkness,  wreak 
their  vengeance  and  get  away  before  the  sun 
rose. 

The  question,  put  in  another  form,  was  whether  he 
and  Lieutenant  Decker  were  accomplishing  any 
good  purpose  by  thus  lingering  in  the  neighborhood 
with  a  view  of  watching  and  possibly  checking  the 
movements  of  the  hostiles.  If  the  latter  were  bent 
on  raiding  further  eastward,  they  could  make  a 
detour  which  would  carry  them  to  the  point  they 
had  in  view  without  the  knowledge  of  the  two  men, 
or  of  Mendez,  who  had  gone  forward  to  spy  out 
their  actions. 

The  veteran  was  loath  to  leave  his  comrade,  but 
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this  hesitation  was  due  to  the  uncertainty  whether 
it  was  wiser  to  do  so  than  to  remain. 

He  was  on  the  point  of  expressing  his  misgivings, 
when  a  low,  soft  whistle  sounded  on  the  still  night 
air. 

“  Sh !”  whispered  the  lieutenant,  “  that’s  Mendez  !” 
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chapter  ym. 

MAKOZ  AND  CEBALLOS. 

The  faint  signal  had  only  the  breadth  of  the  stream 
to  cross  and  was  heard  by  the  two  men. 

“  It  is  Mendez,”  repeated  Decker  in  a  whisper ; 
“  he  brings  important  news.” 

“  Are  you  sure  it  is  he  ?”  was  the  guarded  inquiry 
of  Freeman,  whose  longer  residence  in  that  section 
of  the  Union  and  greater  experience  with  the  wily 
Apaches  made  him  distrustful.  The  events  of  the 
preceeding  few  hours  especially  warned  him  that  it 
was  impossible  to  use  too  much  caution  in  dealing 
with  their  enemies. 

“  I  am  as  sure  as  one  can  well  be,”  said  the  offi¬ 
cer,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  not  on  his  horse 
but  standing  beside  him. 

“  If  it  be  he  why  does  he  not  come  to  us  ?  The 
stream  is  not  deep.” 

“Perhaps  he  expects  us  to  join  him — sh  !” 

The  call  which  had  caught  their  attention  a  few 
minutes  before  was  heard  again. 

“It  will  be  the  height  of  folly  to  attempt  to 
reach  the  other  bank  while  this  uncertainty  exists,” 
said  Freeman  ;  “  I  shall  not  do  it.” 

“Withdraw  a  short  distance  and  wait  for  me.” 

“  Remember  that  those  people  have  wonderfully 
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keen  eyes,  and  they  may  be  able  to  distinguish  us 
when  we  cannot  see  them.  It  is  better  for  both  to 
withdraw.” 

“I  will  soon  follow  you  if  there’s  anything 
suspicious.” 

Freeman  walked  his  horse  a  hundred  feet  from 
the  stream,  holding  the  bridle  of  the  other  animal 
as  he  did  so.  The  lieutenant  remained  by  the 
water’s  edge,  where,  instead  of  keeping  his  standing 
posture,  he  knelt  down  on  one  knee,  a  position  which 
lessened  his  chance  of  being  observed  by  any  foe  on 
the  other  side. 

Peering  intently  in  the  darkness,  he  was  able  to 
make  out  the  shadowy  figure  of  two  and  possibly 
three  men  standing  motionless  in  the  gloom,  the  view 
being  so  faint  that  at  first  he  doubted  whether  he 
saw  anything  at  all. 

For  the  first  time  Decker  made  a  cautious  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  signal,  the  same  that  had  been 
employed  by  him  and  the  White  Mountain  scout  in 
previous  instances  of  peril.  Again  it  came  across 
the  water  to  him,  and,  but  for  the  suspicious  cir¬ 
cumstances,  he  would  have  staked  everything  on  its 
being  emitted  by  the  dusky  lips  of  his  friend. 

“  If  it  be  an  enemy,”  he  reflected,  “  I  would  give 
much  to  know  where  he  got  the  call,  but  Mendez 
had  no  companions  when  he  left  us,  and  certainly 
there  is  more  than  one  man  standing  on  the  other 

sh.orG.” 

Nature  now  came  to  the  help  of  the  lieutenant. 
The  full  moon  was  near  the  horizon,  almost 
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directly  behind  the  opposite  bank,  and  the  slight 
illumination  it  flung  into  the  sky  revealed  the 
forms  of  three  persons  so  clearly  that  there  could  be 
no  mistake. 

“  It’s  a  cunning  trick,  but  it  will  not  work  this 
time,  my  good  friends.” 

Kneeling  on  one  knee,  the  lieutenant  took  the 
best  aim  he  could  at  the  group  and  let  fly  with  one 
charge  from  his  Winchester. 

This  time  the  bullet  sped  true.  One  of  the  duskv 
forms  leaped  into  the  air  with  a  screech  and  fell 
prostrate  on  his  face,  where  he  remained  without 
rising. 

“  Geronimo’s  band  is  short  one  member,”  was  the 
cool  observation  of  Decker,  who  instantly  changed 
his  position  to  a  prone  one,  in  which  he  hugged  the 
ground  as  closely  as  he  could. 

The  precaution  was  not  taken  a  second  too  soon. 
Quickly  recovering  from  their  shock,  the  other  two 
Apaches  fired  at  the  point  where  they  had  seen  the 
flash  of  the  rifle,  the  missiles  whistling  so  close  that 
but  for  the  act  of  the  young  man  he  must  have  been 
struck. 

Decker  proved  his  nerve  by  holding  his  position 
for  several  minutes.  His  hope  was  that  his  enemies 
in  their  exasperation  would  dash  into  the  stream  to 
cross  to  him,  in  which  event  he  would  have  them 
at  his  mercy,  but  they  were  too  wily  for  that.  In¬ 
stead  of  advancing,  they  retreated,  evidently  fear¬ 
ing  another  shot  from  the  one  who  had  outwitted 
them. 
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Meanwhile  Maurice  Freeman  was  a  prey  to  the 
gravest  anxiety.  Much  as  he  admired  his  compan¬ 
ion,  he  was  almost  certain  that  his  rash  bravery 
would  involve  both  in  fatal  disaster.  He  questioned 
more  and  more  the  prudence  of  lingering  in  the 
neighborhood,  when  it  was  certain  the  Apaches 
were  seeking  their  overthrow. 

This  uneasiness  was  intensified  during  the  minute 
following  the  discharge  of  the  lieutenant’s  rifle  by 
the  proof  that  something  was  amiss.  Both  horses 
flung  up  their  heads  and  sniffed,  looking  not  toward 
the  stream,  but  away  from  it. 

“  It’s  a  wonder  we  have  escaped  so  long,”  was  the 
impatient  thought  of  Freeman  ;  “  now  we  are  going 
to  catch  it.  Lieutenant,”  he  called,  “  come  here  at 
once.” 

Decker  heard  the  voice,  but  a  moment  before  it 
reached  him  he  had  begun  stealing  from  the  stream, 
holding  his  crouching  posture  until  beyond  range  of 
the  sharpest-eyed  warrior.  He  was  within  a  rod  or 
two  of  the  horses,  when  called  to,  and  vaulted 
instantly  into  the  saddle. 

“  What  is  it,  captain  ?  Anything  wrong  ?” 

“  The  action  of  the  animals  shows  that  danger 

threatens,  and  in  my  opinion - ” 

“  Sh?” 

At  the  same  instant  the  forms  of  two  horsemen 
loomed  to  sight  on  the  right.  They  came  forward 
as  silently  as  shadows,  acting  as  if  they  saw  nothing 
of  the  others,  or,  seeing  them,  counted  them  as 
naught. 
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“  Halt !”  commanded  the  lieutenant,  “  or  I  fire  !” 
a  proceeding  which  would  have  taken  place  had 
he  not  suspected  the  identity  of  the  two. 

“  Huh  !  Maroz — Ceballos  !”  replied  one  of  the 
Apaches,  without  checking  his  animal. 

“  They  are  friends,”  remarked  the  officer ;  “  they 
belong  to  the  reservation  and  probably  have  been 
at  the  fort.” 

“I  know  them,”  remarked  Freeman,  “but  do  not 
include  myself  among  their  admirers.” 

As  Decker  had  remarked,  Maroz  and  Ceballos 
were  two  Apaches  who  were  frequently  seen  at 
Fort  Reno.  Two  years  before  they  were  among 
Geronimo’s  most  ferocious  followers,  but,  for 
most  of  the  time  since,  had  claimed  to  be,  and  indeed 
had  conducted  themselves  like  good  Indians.  Both 
were  addicted  to  the  use  of  “  tiswin,”  that  decoction 
of  fermented  corn,  which  is  amazingly  quick  to  in¬ 
flame  the  evil  passions  of  an  Indian  to  the  highest 
degree. 

Despite  the  professions  of  these  two  bucks,  and 
the  fact  that  nothing  wrong  was  known  against 
them,  they  had  not  the  confidence  of  the  colonel 
nor  of  most  of  the  soldiers  at  the  fort. 

It  will  be  understood,  therefore,  that  neither 
Lieutenant  Decker  nor  Maurice  Freeman  felt  that 
degree  of  relief  which  would  have  been  theirs  had 
they  known  of  a  certainty  that  they  were  joined  by 
two  friends,  for  what  can  be  more  trying  than  the 
company  of  those  whom  we  distrust  amid  the 
gravest  possible  peril  ? 
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Having:  announced  themselves,  Maroz  and  Ceballos 
immediately  joined  the  two  horsemen,  who  treated 
them  as  if  certain  they  were  friends. 

“  Why  are  you  here  ?”  asked  the  lieutenant. 

“  Geronimo  somewhere,”  replied  Maroz,  speaking 
for  himself  and  his  companion  ;  “  come  with  warrior 
— he  burn  ranch — kill  white  folks — white  folks 
brothers  of  Maroz  and  Ceballos — dey  help  brothers.  ’ 

It  was  in  the  mind  of  Freeman  to  interpose  with 
the  question  as  to  how  these  two  had  learned  of  the 
presence  of  the  Apache  leader,  when  until  a  few 
hours  before  it  was  unknown  to  the  white  scouts, 
but  it  would  have  been  unwise  at  this  point  to  let 
the  two  knaw  they  were  not  fully  trusted. 

«  Where  are  our  men  ?”  asked  Decker ;  “  I  have 
signaled  but  hear  nothing  of  them  ;  they  ought  not 
to  be  many  miles  away.” 

“Maroz  and  Ceballos  don’t  know— dey  some¬ 
where.” 

« I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  they  were  ;  nothing  is 
more  likely,  but  I  would  be  glad  if  we  could  find  the 
precise  spot.” 

It  was  evident  the  new  arrivals  were  disappointed 
at  not  seeing  some  one  else  with  the  horsemen.  It 
tvas  Maroz  who  asked  : 

«  Where  Mendez— where  Cemuri  ?” 

Lieutenant  Decker  thought  the  situation  war¬ 
ranted  a  little  deception  on  his  part. 

“  They  are  watching  Geronimo  and  the  rest ; 
they  may  slay  the  chief  before  they  come  back  to  us. 

“  Chief  bad  Injun — he  kill  much  white  folks— he 
dog — help  kill  him.” 
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This  expression  would  have  been  comforting 
could  the  hearers  have  believed  it  honest,  for  it 
would  have  expressed  their  own  sentiments. 

“  Yes — yes,”  replied  both,  nodding  their  heads,  for 
the  moon  having  risen  meanwhile,  their  faces  were 
seen  quite  plainly. 

“Well,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  set  about  it. 
Some  of  the  hostiles  are  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stream  and  some  are  off  yonder  to  the  westward. 
Slip  in  among  them  and  shoot  all  you  can.” 

It  was  evident  this  was  not  the  part  the  two 
wished  to  play. 

“We  stay  wid  brother — we  help  him  fight.” 

“  No,  you  won’t ;  we  don’t  want  you ;  you  can  do 
no  good  here ;  we  have  sent  Mendez  and  Cemuri 
away  ;  you  must  go,  too.” 

The  officer  was  so  peremptory  that  the  Apaches 
did  not  question  him  further.  They  glanced  at  each 
other,  then,  without  speaking,  set  off  with  their 
ponies  on  a  walk  toward  the  stream  now  in  plain 
sight. 

To  the  surprise  of  Decker  and  Freeman,  they 
drove  their  horses  into  the  water  and  rode  directly 
to  the  other  side.  Near  the  middle  the  animals 
sank  to  their  flanks,  but  at  no  point  were  they 
forced  to  swim.  Emerging  they  continued  straight 
away  until  they  faded  from  view. 

“  I  don’t  know  whether  it  wms  wise  to  send  them 
off  in  that  style,”  remarked  the  lieutenant,  “  but  I 
don’t  wish  their  company,  even  if  they  do  claim  to 
be  friends.” 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

MENDEZ,  THE  SCOUT. 

When  Mendez,  the  White  Mountain  Apache,  left 
the  company  of  Lieutenant  Decker  and  Maurice 
Freeman  he  fully  comprehended  the  perilous 
mission  he  had  undertaken. 

He  had  set  out  to  learn  and  if  possible  help  check 
the  scheme  of  Geronimo  and  his  strong  party,  who 
were  pushing  eastward  toward  the  more  fertile  and 
better  settled  Sutra  Yalley,  with  the  purpose  of 
spreading  fire,  destruction  and  death  wherever  the 
opportunity  offered.  What  could  this  single  scout 
do  to  affect  or  hinder  such  a  purpose  ? 

Mendez  dare  not  enter  the  camp  of  the  hostiles, 
under  the  pretense  of  being  a  friend  of  the  raiders. 
Geronimo  and  probably  all  his  warriors  knew  the 
one  that  had  done  them  so  much  injury,  and  if 
Mendez  really  wished  to  cast  his  lot  with  them,  his 
allegiance  would  not  be  accepted.  His  offensive 
work  would  not  admit  of  condonation. 

Lieutenant  Decker  spoke  the  truth  when  he  said 
that  his  faithful  scout  would  never  allow  himself  to 
be  taken  prisoner.  He  always  kept  one  chamber  of 
his  revolver  filled  for  that  emergency,  which,  how- 
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ever,  would  have  to  be  desperate,  before  he  would 
apply  the  weapon  to  its  last  use. 

The  theory  upon  which  the  sagacious  Mendez 
acted  was  that  Geronimo’s  plan  was  to  sweep  from 
his  path  the  little  company  in  his  immediate  front 
before  carrying  out  his  original  scheme.  He 
believed  that  these  four  were  the  only  ones  who  had 
divined  his  purpose.  If,  therefore,  they  were 
,£  wiped  out,”  he  could  complete  his  terrific  raid 
before  an  adequate  force  could  rally  in  his  front 
or  cut  him  off.  The  destruction  of  the  little  party, 
therefore,  was  the  present  design  of  the  invaders. 

If  the  scout  was  right  in  his  surmise,  Lieutenant 
Decker  had  but  to  despatch  Mendez  in  the  opposite 
direction,  the  same  that  the  wounded  Cemuri  had 
followed,  in  order  to  bring  speedy  help.  Such 
would  have  been  the  plan  of  the  dusky  scout,  but  he 
was  a  man  of  silence,  and  made  no  attempt  to  gain¬ 
say  his  commanding  officer,  no  matter  how  much  his 
plans  might  conflict  with  his  own  judgment. 

It  should  be  said  that  Lieutenant  Decker  had 
partly  followed  the  course  which  Mendez  preferred, 
in  that  he  had  sent  Cemuri  off,  not  onlv  to  the  fort, 
but  with  instructions  to  find  if  possible  the  rest  of 
the  cavalrymen  or  scouts  who  were  abroad,  and 
acquaint  them  with  the  situation.  Should  he  suc¬ 
ceed  nearly  all  that  was  possible  would  be  accom¬ 
plished,  but  the  scout  feared  the  severity  of  his  com¬ 
rade’s  wound  would  interfere  with  his  usefulness. 

However,  dismissing  all  this  from  his  mind,  he  set 
to  work  to  carry  out  the  delicate  task  before  him. 
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The  first  step  was  to  locate  the  invaders,  who 
were  not  likely  to  separate  at  this  stage  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  here  Mendez  followed  a  theory  of  his 
own. 

He  believed  the  Apaches  were  not  far  off  and 
that  they  would  steal  forward  in  the  hope  of  out¬ 
witting  and  overcoming  the  white  men.  Nothing 
was  clearer  than  that  the  scout  was  at  great  dis¬ 
advantage  so  long  as  he  remained  on  his  horse.  He 
would  be  not  only  more  conspicuous  than  on  foot, 
but  would  be  stopped  from  using  the  remarkable 
skill  with  which  nature  and  long  training  had 
equipped  him.  He,  therefore,  made  a  wide  circuit 
on  the  sandy  plain  to  the  left,  until  certain  he  was 
beyond  sight  of  any  foe.  Then  he  slipped  to  the 
ground. 

His  well-trained  animal  would  not  wander  from 
the  spot  where  he  was  left,  and  his  owner  was  cer¬ 
tain  to  find  him  near  it,  always  provided  no  one 
else  interfered  with  him.  He  patted  his  neck  and 
allowed  the  intelligent  creature  to  rub  his  nose 
against  his  shoulder.  They  undertood  each  other. 

Mendez  now  started  to  return  over  his  own  tracks, 
bearing  slightly  to  the  eastward,  until  he  approached 
the  stream.  Then  he  paused. 

The  moon  had  not  yet  risen,  but  he  knew  it  would 
soon  appear,  when  still  greater  caution  would  be 
necessary  in  his  movements.  Stooping  low  he 
applied  his  ear  to  the  earth,  but  heard  nothing. 

Bending  low  and  stepping  slowly— an  easy  thing 
to  do  on  the  sand— he  pressed  on  until  he  reached 
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the  edge  of  the  narrow,  smoothly  flowing  stream. 
There  he  stood  motionless  for  several  minutes, 
debating  whether  to  cross  the  creek  or  to  push  his 
reconnoissahce  where  he  was. 

Standing  thus,  he  heard  a  noise  which,  though 
faint,  was  easily  identified.  It  was  the  whinny  of 
a  horse  and  it  came  from  some  point  on  the  opposite 
bank.  Geronimo  and  his  band  were  there  and  he 
determined  to  cross  to  them. 

The  peculiar  noise  was  not  directly  opposite,  but 
somewhat  to  the  right,  that  is,  nearer  to  where  he 
had  left  his  friends.  Nevertheless,  the  scout  moved 
further  down  the  stream  before  stepping  into  the 
water.  He  suspected  it  was  sufficiently  shallow  to 
be  forded,  but  was  prepared  to  swim  if  need  be. 
He  held  his  'Winchester  above  his  head,  stepping 
carefully  into  the  current,  which  near  the  middle 
reached  above  his  waist.  From  that  point  the 
depth  decreased  and  he  finally  emerged,  having 
waded  all  the  way.  He  was  now'  on  the  same  side 
with  the  hostiles. 

If  detected,  his  situation  was  tenfold  more 
dangerous  than  before,  and  more  than  likely  that 
reserve  shot  in  his  revolver  would  be  called  upon. 
The  hostiles  could  easily  run  him  down  with  their 
horses  and  a  plunge  into  the  stream  would  not  save 
him. 

In  order  to  hide  his  movements  he  sank  upon  his 
hands  and  knees  and  began  creeping  toward  the 
spot  whence  came  the  horse’s  neigh.  A  few  rods 
were  passed  in  this  manner,  when  he  caught  sight 
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of  that  for  which  he  was  searching.  A  group  of 
horsemen  were  dimly  outlined  against  the  sky. 

So  far  as  he  could  determine,  there  were  at  least 
a  dozen.  No  doubt  the  entire  band  had  come  to¬ 
gether  and  were  holding  a  consultation  as  to  what 
course  they  should  follow. 

It  would  have  been  a  most  desirable  thing  could 
he  have  approached  near  enough  to  overhear  their 
conversation,  but  that  was  impossible.  He  was 
certain  to  be  discovered  by  the  animals,  if  not  the 
riders,  and  detection  meant  death. 

He  heard  the  murmur  of  their  voices,  but  no  syl¬ 
lable  that  could  be  comprehended  reached  the 
crouching  figure  in  the  sand. 

Suppose  they  should  turn  their  horses  and  ride 
toward  him  !  He  could  only  make  a  break  for  the 
stream  and  strive  desperately  for  the  other  shore — 
a  feat  which  it  may  be  said  was  impossible  of  ac¬ 
complishment,  but  this  was  only  one  of  the  many 
risks  which  a  scout  has  to  face  when  operating  in 
Arizona. 

From  among  the  group  three  warriors  emerged  on 
foot.  They  did  not  advance  toward  the  solitary 
figure  in  the  sand,  but  took  a  diagonal  course  to  the 
stream,  whose  bank  they  followed  until  hidden  in 
the  gloom.  Mendez  did  not  leave  or  move,  but 
speculated  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  singular 
action. 

While  still  wondering,  he  heard  the  signal  which 
Lieutenant  Decker  mistook  for  that  of  a  friend. 

Mendez  was  startled,  for  he  recognized  its  perfect 
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imitation,  of  the  call  which  he  had  used  many  times 
when  scouting  with  the  officer.  He  wondered  by  what 
means  their  enemies  had  obtained  it,  and  concluded 
that  it  was  one  of  those  accidental  occurrences,  such 
as  are  seen  when  two  ranchmen,  widely  separated, 
fix  upon  the  same  brand  for  their  cattle. 

The  fact  caused  uneasiness,  for  the  scout  feared 
that  it  would  mislead  his  friend,  but  nothing  could 
be  done  to  avert  so  disastrous  a  blunder.  The 
officer  must  be  left  to  his  own  shrewdness,  which, 
as  the  reader  has  learned,  proved  sufficient  for  his 
protection. 

Then  came  the  rifle-shot  and  death  cry  of  one  of  the 
hostiles.  There  could  be  no  misinterpretation  of 
that  meaning,  and  the  dusky  scout  smiled  grimly  as 
he  reflected  that  another  of  the  many  schemes  of 
the  raiders  had  gone  amiss. 

If  any  doubt  remained  on  that  point,  it  was  re¬ 
moved  a  few  minutes  later,  when  two  warriors  were 
descried  returning,  whereas  three  had  left  the  group 
a  short  time  before.  The  one  stricken  down  had 
been  allowed  to  lie  where  he  fell. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Mendez  became  aware 
of  a  discomforting  fact :  the  moon  was  rising  and 
would  soon  shed  a  bright  illumination  over  stream 
and  plain.  If  he  remained  where  he  was,  discovery 
was  inevitable.  He  therefore  began  a  cautious 
withdrawal  from  the  perilous  neighborhood. 

He  adopted  a  curious  artifice.  Instead  of  facing 
about  and  creeping  away,  he  imitated  the  action  of 
Geronimo’s  horse  some  hours  before,  when  con- 
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fronting  Lieutenant  Decker.  He  backed  toward  the 
stream,  a  course  which  enabled  him  to  keep  an  eye 
on  his  enemies  in  front. 

He  had  passed  half  the  distance,  and  was  cau¬ 
tiously  retrograding,  when  he  experienced  a  shock. 
One  of  the  mounted  Apaches  left  the  group  and 
rode  toward,  him ! 

Mendez  ceased  his  motion  on  the  instant  and 
grasped  his  Winchester  so  as  to  aim  and  fire  in  a 
twinkling.  His  purpose  was,  if  discovered,  to  shoot 
the  buck  from  his  pony,  dash  forward  and  capture 
his  horse,  or  if  that  was  not  feasible,  make  a  break 
to  the  stream  and  run  for  his  own  animal. 

One  of  these  desperate  attempts  assuredly  would 
have  folio vved  had  the  horseman  kept  the  course 
upon  which  he  started,  but  he  had  gone  only  a 
little  way  when  he  made  an  abrupt  change  and  ap¬ 
proached  the  bank  at  a  point  almost  as  far  removed 
from  the  scout  as  was  the  band  of  raiders. 

This  was  a  vast  relief,  and  all  fear  would  have 
departed  but  for  the  moon  which  was  rapidly 
climbing  the  sky  and  shedding  an  effulgence  that 
made  it  like  daylight  itself.  Had  the  scout  risen 
to  his  feet  he  would  have  been  detected  at  once. 
He  must  continue  prone  and  reach  the  stream  in 
that  posture  or  not  reach  it  at  all. 

But  it  looked  as  if  that  solitary  horseman  was 
doomed  to  be  his  death  after  all ;  for,  instead  of 
crossing  the  creek  or  remaining  where  he  was,  he 
turned  once  more,  and,  as  before,  headed  toward 
Mendez,  who,  believing  the  critical  moment  had 
come,  braced  himself  for  the  struggle. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  EAVESDROPPER. 

It  would  be  hard  to  explain  the  course  of  the 
Apache  horseman.  It  looked  at  first  as  if  he  had 
been  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  scout  for  some, 
and  was  trifling  with  him,  as  a  cat  sometimes  toys 
with  a  mouse  before  crunching  it  in  her  jaws,  but 
the  peculiar  circumstances  forbids  this  explanation. 

Instead  of  riding  directly  over  the  prostrate 
figure,  the  buck  once  more  checked  his  animal, 
while  several  rods  distant.  Mendez,  who  was 
watching  him  intently,  then  perceived  that  instead 
of  looking  in  front  of  his  pony,  he  was  gazing 
toward  the  further  shore  of  the  stream,  as  if  inter¬ 
ested  there.  Possibly  he  had  seen  or  heard  some¬ 
thing  which  he  did  not  understand. 

The  few  seconds’  grace  thus  granted  were 
improved  by  the  imperiled  scout.  Gently  swaying 
his  body,  limbs  and  hands,  he  groveled  and  burrowed 
silently  into  the  sand,  until,  with  the  exception  of 
his  head,  he  was  covered.  The  fine  particles 
reached  even  to  his  shoulders.  Stretched  thus, 
perfectly  motionless,  an  enemy  might  have  passed 
within  arm’s  length  without  observing  him. 
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The  dread  of  Mendez  was  not  that  the  rider  would 
see  him,  nor  indeed  that  the  horse  would  observe 
him,  but  that  the  keen  scent  of  the  animal  would 
bring  the  revelation.  There  are  many  situations— 
and  this  was  one  of  them — in  which  the  nose  of  a 
horse  is  more  to  be  feared  than  the  sagacity  of  his 

rider.  . 

Whatever  the  Apache  was  studying  did  not 
engage  his  attention  long.  He  spoke  to  his  pony, 
which  turned  to  one  side  and  walked  toward  the 
waiting  group. 

In  doing  this  he  approached  still  closer  to  tbe 
figure  almost  wholly  hidden  in  the  sand.  It  is  not 
probable  that  he  saw  it,  but  his  keen  sense  of  smell 
apprised  him  that  some  man  or  animal  was  near. 
He  swerved  suddenly  to  one  side  with  a  snort,  and 
skillful  as  was  his  rider,  the  movement  was  so 
abrupt  that  he  came  within  a  hair  of  being  unseated. 
He  spoke  angrily  to  his  animal,  striking  his  heels  so 
sharply  against  his  ribs  that  he  galloped  the  few  re¬ 
maining  steps  to  the  main  company. 

Ho  narrower  escape  than  that  of  Mendez  can  be 
conceived.  With  all  his  acumen  he  hardly  under¬ 
stood  why  the  buck  failed  to  make  an  investigation. 
Had  he  done  so,  discovery  was  absolutely  certain 
It  must  have  been  that  he  reasoned  that  no  such 
cause  as  the  real  one  could  exist,  so  close  to  the  other 
horseman,  and  such  belief  on  his  part  was  one  of 
the  most  reasonable  things  in  the  world. 

But  be  all  this  as  it  may,  it  was  high  time  that 
the  scout  effected  a  change  of  base.  Wonderful  as 
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was  the  good  fortune  that  had  attended  him  thus 
far,  it  could  not  continue  indefinitely:  disaster 
impended. 

It  was  not  far  to  the  stream  which  he  was  so  anx¬ 
ious  to  reach,  and  yet,  despite  the  peril  involved 
in  remaining  where  he  was,  he  decided  it  was  not 
so  dangerous  as  to  try  to  leave  the  spot  while 
G-eronimo  and  his  men  were  so  near.  He  was  now 
effectually  hidden  in  the  sand,  for  he  drew  more  of 
the  particles  about  his  head  until  little  more  than  his 
hair  and  eyes  was  visible. 

The  keen  vision  of  the  hostiles  was  likely  to  be 
drawn  to  the  spot  if  he  resumed  his  backward 
movement  toward  the  water.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  too,  that  the  banks  of  the  stream  were  so  low 
and  flat  that  they  could  give  no  concealment,  and 
the  agitation  that  must  follow  his  entrance  into  the 
shallow  creek  was  certain  to  catch  the  notice  of  his 
enemies. 

And  so,  on  the  whole,  he  did  the  best  thing  pos¬ 
sible,  risky  as  it  must  be,  by  staying  where  he  was. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  gamut  of  fear  was  to  be 
run  by  Mendez,  who  found  himself  in  such  peculiar 
danger.  The  horsemen  made  a  shift  of  position 
which  brought  them  several  yards  nearer  the  pros¬ 
trate  figure,  who  would  have  been  glad  to  sink  him¬ 
self  several  feet  under  the  ground  had  it  been 
possible. 

But  this  supreme  trial  of  his  nerves  brought  its 
consolation,  for  he  was  now  able  to  hear  and  under¬ 
stand  nearly  everything  said  by  his  enemies — an 
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achievement  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
among  the  impossibilities. 

A  significant  fact,  immediately  preceding  this 
eavesdropper  episode,  was  the  arrival  of  Maroz  and 
Ceballos,  who,  as  will  be  remembered,  had  been 
sent  away  by  Lieutenant  Decker.  From  his  curious 
hiding-place  Mendez  recognized  both,  as  they  rode 
up  in  the  bright  moonlight  and  joined  the  group  as 
if  they  were  friends  who  expected  their  coming. 

It  will  be  more  intelligible  if  we  give  a  liberal  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  conversation  between  Geronimo 
and  the  two  arrivals. 

“  I  am  glad  to  look  upon  the  face  of  my  brothers,” 
said  the  leader,  by  way  of  greeting;  “I  knew  you 
would  hasten  to  join  us.” 

“We  came  as  soon  as  we  could  ;  but  the  soldiers 
watch  us  closely  ;  they  distrust  us,  though  we  have 
done  all  we  could  to  make  them  think  us  friends.” 

To  this  remark  by  Maroz,  Ceballos  added  : 

“We  are  eager  to  give  the  great  Geronimo  all  the 
help  we  can.” 

“Where  are  the  soldiers?”  was  the  pertinent 
query  of  the  chief. 

“  We  are  not  sure ;  they  were  a  few  miles  to  the 
east,  near  the  Sutra  Valley.” 

“  Do  they  know  of  our  coming  ?” 

“  They  cannot,  but  others  do.” 

“Who  are  the  others?” 

“  Lieutenant  Decker,  the  man  Freeman  with  him, 
and  Mendez  and  Cemuri,  the  traitors.” 

“  Who  are  they  ?” 
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u  The  white  men  are  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stream  ;  they  killed  one  of  your  warriors,  as  I  have 
learned;  Mendez  and  Cemuri  have  left  them  to 
watch  the  movements  of  yourself  and  warriors.’ 

“  I  know  the  renegades  are  with  the  two  white 
men  ;  I  would  give  much  could  I  lay  hands  on  them, 
but  we  fear  them  not ;  it  is  the  horsemen  whom  we 
need  to  look  for,  for  they  are  more  numerous  than 
we.” 

“  If  we  move  quickly  we  may  strike  and  get  away 
before  the  soldiers  know  where  we  are,”  was  the 
wise  suggestion  of  Maroz. 

“That  we  would  do  if  we  could  learn  where  the 
soldiers  are  ;  we  must  first  know  that.  ’ 

In  this  remark,  the  Apache  leader  revealed  the 
key  of  the  whole  situation.  He  was  among  the 
most  cunning  of  his  people,  and,  while  at  times,  he 
assumed  risks  that  were  of  the  most  reckless  char¬ 
acter,  it  was  not  his  rule  to  do  so  when  they  could 
well  be  avoided.  He  knew  that  the  alarm  of  his 
approach  had  spread,  through  some  means,  despite 
his  swiftness  of  movement.  The  American  cavalry 
were  scouting  through  the  country  for  him,  and  he 
had  had  too  many  brushes  with  those  daring 
troopers  to  seek  another  conflict,  even  if  he  did  not 
always  run  away  from  a  fight. 

The  remark  quoted  raised  the  interesting  question 
in  the  mind  of  the  eavesdropper  hidden  in  the  sand, 
whether,  if  Geronimo  became  convinced  that  the 
course  to  the  ranches  to  the  eastward  was  well 
guarded,  he  would  not  turn  back  and  postpone  his 
raid  to  a  more  propitious  season 
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This  was  the  occasion  when  Maroz  and  Ceballos, 
had  they  been  the  friends  of  the  whites  that  they 
pretended  to  be,  might  have  done  inestimable  serv¬ 
ice  by  making  the  dreaded  scourge  believe  that 
such  danger  threatened  him.  Instead  of  taking  this 
course,  however,  the  miscreants  urged  him  to  hasten 
the  blow  he  was  meditating. 

“  If  you  stay  here  too  long,”  continued  Maroz, 
“  the  soldiers  will  know  of  a  certainty  that  you  are 
coming.” 

“  But  they  will  not  know  where  we  mean  to  go.” 

“  Mendez  and  Cemuri  will  warn  them,”  suggested 
Maroz,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  knew  nothing 
of  the  wounding  cf  Cemuri. 

“  They  shall  not  live  to  see  the  sun  rise !” 
exclaimed  Geronimo,  with  his  old-time  fierceness  ; 
“  we  shall  slay  them  both ;  the  white  men  with 
them  shall  be  killed  ;  then  we  will  turn  to  the  south¬ 
ward,  strike  our  blow  and  be  gone  before  the 
soldiers  can  learn  where  we  are.” 

It  will  be  conceded  that  Mendez  was  acquiring  a 
good  deal  of  interesting  information.  The  question 
was  whether  he  would  be  able  to  turn  it  to  account 
since  bis  own  position  was  more  perilous  than  that 
of  any  one  else. 

“Let  Maroz  and  Ceballos  go  back  to  the  white 
men  ;  let  them  be  vigilant,  and  when  the  chance 
comes  kill  them  both  !” 

“  That  is  what  we  meant  to  do,”  was  the  prompt 
avowal  of  Ceballos,  but  they  sent  “us  away  before 
we  had  the  chance  ;  they  told  us  to  go  to  you,  and 
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to  fight  against  you  ;  if  we  go  back  they  will  believe 
we  are  your  friends  and  they  will  slay  us.” 

There  was  sense  in  this  statement  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  the  great  Apache  leader  could  not  fail  to 
see  it.  If  the  two  should  return  to  Lieutenant 
Decker,  after  being  sent  away,  it  could  not  fail  to 
throw  them  under  suspicion,  and  more  than  likely 
their  lives  would  pay  the  forfeit. 

But  it  was  necessary  that  some  one  should  get 
nearer  the  two  than  any  of  the  Apaches  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing,  or  else  no  further  attention  was  to 
be  given  to  the  little  party,  who  kept  so  persistently 
in  the  path  of  the  raiders,  or  Geronimo  must  post¬ 
pone  his  raid,  as  has  been  stated,  to  a  more  conven¬ 
ient  season 

The  chieftain  decided  upon  the  first  expedient. 
He  spoke  to  one  of  his  most  trusted  scouts  and  di¬ 
rected  him  to  cross  the  stream,  and  by  some  means 
slay  the  obstructing  white  men.  This  was  an  elastic 
order,  permitting,  as  it  did,  the  widest  latitude  as  to 
the  means  employed  ;  but  it  was  all  Geronimo  could 
do,  for  nothing  would  have  been  more  idle  than  for 
him  to  give  minute  instructions,  when  he  could  have 
no  possible  knowledge  of  the  complications  that 
would  arise. 

He  might  have  called  on  any  member  of  his  band 
and  the  response  would  have  been  as  prompt  as  in 
the  case  of  the  veteran  scout  who  now  essayed  a 
task  as  dangerous  as  it  was  difficult. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

CAVAKHO  AND  MENDEZ. 

The  scout  selected  by  Geronimo  showed  his 
wisdom  by  dismounting  and  setting  out  on  foot  to 
perform  his  delicate  mission.  Like  Mendez,  he  did 
not  mean  to  handicap  himself  with  the  presence  of 
his  horse. 

In  going  £0  the  stream  he  almost  stepped  upon 
the  White  Mountain  Apache,  who,  fortunately  for 
him,  had  about  buried  himself  in  the  sand,  but  with 
all  his  astonishing  skill,  the  hostile  saw  not  the  ob¬ 
ject  which  could  not  have  escaped  his  vision  had  he 
once  looked  down  to  the  earth,  instead  of  keeping 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  silently  flowing  stream  and  the 
clearly  defined  bank  beyond. 

Mendez  had  certainly  gone  through  his  share  of 
trying  danger.  He  had  learned  all  that  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  know  and  much  more  than  he  expected  to 
learn,  and  his  one  desire  now  was  to  get  back  to  his 
friends.  A  grim  warrior  had  started  to  seek  their 
lives,  and,  knowing  his  own  race  as  he  did,  Mendez 
feared  the  issue. 

The  moon  had  climbed  so  high  in  the  heavens  and 
its  light  was  so  powerful  that  the  scout  not  only 
dared  not  approach  the  creek,  but  was  afraid  to 
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change  his  position  or  fling  off  any  part  of  the 
blanket  of  sand  that  had  served  so  well  to  conceal 
him.  He  must  stay  where  he  was  until  Geronimo 
and  his  band  moved  awa}^. 

Luckily  for  the  scout  his  suspense  was  soon  re¬ 
lieved.  Suddenly  the  horsemen  were  in  motion, 
and,  approaching  the  stream,  followed  its  bank  until 
out  of  sight  to  the  eastward. 

This  was  the  chance  for  which  Mendez  was  wait¬ 
ing  with  a  feeling  akin  to  impatience.  Like  a 
sleeper  roused  from  slumber,  he  shook  himself  free 
from  the  rattling  particles,  and,  rising  to  his  feet, 
skurried  to  the  water’s  edge,  at  the  point  where  he 
had  emerged.  A  quick  glance  showed  no  one  in 
sight,  and  stepping  into  the  current  he  made  his  way 
to  the  other  shore  without  incident. 

His  object  now  was  to  rejoin  his  friends  as  soon 
as  he  could,  impart  the  important  tidings  he  had 
gained,  and  help  them  guard  against  the  treacherous 
attempt  that  was  sure  to  be  made  against  their 
lives. 

Lieutenant  Decker  had  told  him  where  to  seek 
himself  and  Freeman.  They  might  have  shifted 
their  position,  but  not  far.  He  recalled  the  point 
whence  the  fatal  shot  had  been  fired  into  the  group 
of  three  Apaches,  and  turned  his  footsteps  thither. 

It  was  destined  to  be  a  night  of  adventure  to  the 
daring  scout,  for  while  he  was  making  his  way 
along  shore,  two  horsemen  suddenly  loomed  to  view. 
They  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  how¬ 
ever,  and  he  might  have  taken  them  for  his  friends 
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had  the  light  been  less  powerful.  As  it  was,  the 
first  glance  showed  them  to  be  hostiles. 

It  will  be  understood  that  in  one  respect  Mendez 
held  an  immense  advantage  over  them,  for  he  knew 
they  were  enemies,  while  they  took  him  for  a  friend 
— a  natural  mistake,  since  he  belonged  to  their  own 
race,  and  his  attire  was  similar  to  that  of  many  of 
the  tribe. 

Another  incident  contributed  to  the  blunder : 
their  own  scout  had  crossed  but  a  few  minutes 
before.  He  was  on  foot,  and  in  height  and  general 
appearance  resembled  Mendez,  while  the  moonlight 
was  just  faint  enough  to  exclude  a  close  scrutiny. 

The  distance  between  the  two  was  so  slight  that 
it  was  easy  to  understand  each  other  by  using  an 
ordinary  conversational  tone. 

“  Cavarho,”  said  one  of  the  horsemen,  using  the 
name  of  the  supposed  scout,  “  why  do  you  seek  the 
white  men  by  the  side  of  the  stream  ?” 

“  Was  it  not  from  this  side  that  they  slew  one  of 
our  bravest  men  T*  asked  Mendez  in  turn. 

“  True,  but  not  from  that  spot.” 

“  It  is  further  up  the  bank  and  I  am  making  my 
way  there.” 

“  But  in  the  strong  light  of  the  moon  they  will 
see  you,  Cavarho.” 

“Ho  sooner  than  they  will  see  you  on  your 
horses.” 

“  We  shall  watch  for  them.” 

“  And  I  will  do  the  same.” 

“  Cavarho  is  our  best  scout,”  was  the  complimen- 
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tary  remark  of  the  horseman  who  had  done  the  talk¬ 
ing  for  himself  and  companion. 

And  as  if  nothing  more  remained  to  be  said,  the 
two  wheeled  their  ponies  and  rode  off,  taking  a 
course  that  led  away  from  the  stream,  as  if  in 
respect  to  the  warning  their  supposed  friend  had 
given. 

Mendez  silently  brought  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder. 
He  could  not  have  asked  a  better  target  and  he  was 
certain  of  bringing  down  one  if  not  both  of  them. 
He  made  his  aim  true  and  then — lowered  his  weapon 
without  firing. 

It  is  not  often  that  an  Apache  is  inspired  by  any¬ 
thing  of  a  chivalrous  nature,  but  it  was  so  in 
this  instance.  Had  the  horsemen  been  facing 
him,  probably  Mendez  would  have  discharged 
his  Winchester,  but  with  their  backs  toward  him, 
and  without  a  suspicion  of  their  danger,  even  his 
soul  rebelled.  He  allowed  them  to  ride  beyond 
range,  and  never  did  they  know  how  close  they 
trod  the  verge  of  death. 

The  scout  resumed  his  guarded  advance  along  the 
stream  and  concluded  that  he  was  in  the  neighbor, 
hood  of  his  friends.  He  halted  and  looked  around, 
but  saw  nothing  of  them.  As  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  which  in  the  clear  atmosphere  was  further 
than  would  be  supposed,  the  white  sand  stretched, 
with  the  winding  stream  agleam  in  the  moonlight. 

Mendez  was  on  the  point  of  emitting  the  signal, 
when  once  more  the  whinny  of  a  horse  sounded  on 
the  still  night  air.  It  startled  him  more  than  any 
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sound  he  had  heard  that  night,  for  it  was  from  his 
own  pony.  Its  direction  left  no  doubt  of  that. 

The  conviction  flashed  upon  him  that  the  hostile 
who  had  preceded  him  in  crossing  the  stream  had 
come  upon  his  horse  and  was  probably  trying  to 
make  off  with  him.  The  whole  nature  of  Mendez 
flamed  up  at  the  outrage.  He  forgot  everything 
for  the  moment  and  set  out  to  punish  the  criminal 
and  prevent  the  success  of  his  daring  purpose. 

But  intense  as  was  his  anger,  the  scout  did  not 
forget  the  situation.  He  was  about  to  confront  one 
of  the  most  daring  and  skillful  of  his  own  race,  who 
was  eager  to  make  him  bite  the  dust. 

The  suspicion  of  Mendez  was  correct.  Cavarho, 
after  crossing  the  stream,  had  gone  inland  and 
away  from  the  shore,  instead  of  turning  to  the  left, 
which  would  have  taken  him  near  the  spot  where 
Lieutenant  Decker  and  Maurice  Freeman  were 
awaiting  the  return  of  Mendez  and  the  development 
of  events.  This  course  led  him  almost  in  a  straight 
line  to  where  the  pony  of  the  friendly  scout  was 
also  awaiting  the  coming  of  his  master. 

Cavarho  showed  his  quickness  of  perception  by 
discovering  the  animal  before  the  latter  detected 
him.  The  presence  of  the  pony  in  this  lonely  place 
suggested  the  proximity  of  his  master,  and  the  scout 
did  considerable  maneuvering  before  venturing 
nearer.  A  complete  circuit  of  the  animal,  however, 
showed  that  nothing  of  that  nature  was  to  be  feared. 
Probably  Cavarho  suspected  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  though  of  course  nothing  can  be  said  with. 
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certainty  on  that  point.  At  any  rate,  having 
learned  that  no  person  beside  himself  was  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  he  walked  toward  the  animal 
with  the  intention  of  making  a  prisoner  of  him. 

Before  this,  the  horse  had  perceived  him  and 
stood  with  head  erect,  studying  the  figure  as  it 
drew  near.  His  intelligence  quickly  told  him  it  was 
not  his  master,  but  a  number  of  soothing  expres¬ 
sions  quieted  his  fears,  and  he  suffered  the  stranger 
to  come  quite  close  before  taking  the  alarm. 

Cavarho  advanced  with  a  slow  and  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible  movement,  murmuring  gently  in  his  own 
tongue,  while  the  beast  hesitated  whether  to  permit 
more  familiarity  or  to  bound  away. 

He  decided  "upon  the  latter,  but  deferred  the 
matter  just  a  second  too  long.  In  the  act  of  wheel¬ 
ing,  the  Apache  made  a  catlike  leap  and  grasped 
his  forelock,  holding  him  with  a  grip  which  could 
not  be  shaken  off.  The  pony  uttered  an  angry 
whinny  and  struggled  to  free  himself,  but,  unable 
to  do  so,  quickly  gave  up  the  effort. 

It  was  rarely  that  Mendez  used  a  saddle.  He  gen¬ 
erally  preferred  to  ride  bareback,  with  a  rope  or  a 
strap  for  a  halter,  his  voice  being  generally  sufficient 
for  all  directions.  The  fact  that  he  had  no  bridle 
or  saddle  must  have  given  Cavarho  an  inkling  of 
the  truth  and  told  him  that  the  horse  belonged 
either  to  Mendez  or  Cemuri.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he 
flung  himself  upon  his  back  and  became  for  the 
moment  master  of  the  situation. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  a  faint,  peculiar  cry 
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struck  the  ear  of  the  horse,  which  recognized  it  as 
the  call  of  his  master.  Instantly  he  dashed  in  the 
direction  whence  it  came.  A  dozen  Cavarhos 
would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  restrain  or  turn 
the  steed  aside  from  his  purpose. 

But  the  acumen  of  the  strange  rider  told  him  the 
meaning  of  all  this,  and  he  leaped  to  the  ground  in 
a  twinkling.  As  he  did  so,  he  saw  the  figure  of  the 
enraged  Mendez  bearing  down  upon  him. 

There  was  little  time  for  preparation  and  none  for 
the  peculiar  strategy  in  which  both  were  experts. 
Each  was  armed  with  a  Winchester,  and  almost 
simultaneously  they  were  brought  to  a  level. 

Mendez  was  quick  enough  to  anticipate  Cavarho. 

The  pleased  horse,  happy  to  recognize  his  own 
master,  rubbed  his  nose  against  his  cheek,  while 
Mendez  petted  and  uttered  many  an  endearing 
expression.  It  would  have  been  a  sore  grief  to  the 
scout  to  lose  his  precious  steed,  that  had  been  his 
faithful  companion  in  many  a  perilous  experience. 

Mendez  was  on  his  back  the  next  instant,  and 
keeping  in  mind  the  points  of  the  compass,  he 
readily  guided  him  toward  the  spot  where  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  his  friends. 

Nor  was  he  disappointed.  Lieutenant  Decker  and 
Captain  Freeman  were  on  the  alert,  and,  when  the 
familiar  whistle  of  the  scout  pierced  the  still  air, 
there  was  so  little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  young 
officer  that  he  answered  it  without  hesitation. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Mendez  emerged  from  the 
gloom,  and,  riding  forward  a  brief  space,  the  two 
saluted  the  other. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

A  CALL  AND  A  KEPLY. 

Mendez  brought  momentous  tidings  indeed.  Ad¬ 
dicted  as  he  was  to  silence  and  with  no  disposition 
to  talk,  he  had  to  do  considerable  of  it  now.  His 
imperfect  knowledge  of  English  made  it  necessai^ 
for  his  friends  to  ask  many  questions,  but  it  did  not 
take  them  long  to  learn  all  that  he  had  gathered  and 
which  has  been  told  in  its  proper  place  to  the 
reader. 

«  Captain,”  said  the  lieutenant,  “  you  have  been 
uneasy  all  along  because  I  insisted  upon  our  staying 
here.  I  could  see  that  you  were  on  the  point  of 
making  a  break  for  your  home  ;  are  you  sorry  now 
that  you  did  not  ?” 

“No;  I  will  admit  that  I  served  my  family  as 
well  and  perhaps  better  by  staying  here,  but  it  was 
hard  to  believe  so  at  the  time.” 

“  It  is  rather  curious,  and  I  was  doubtful  myself 
more  than  once.” 

«  Geronimo  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  shrewd 
leader,  but  I  can’t  see  wherein  he  shows  it  by  stay¬ 
ing  in  this  part  of  the  country,  when  he  could  make 
a  dash  into  the  Sutra  Valley  and  be  far  on  his  re¬ 
turn  before  we  knew  anything  about  it.” 
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“It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  holds  us  in  any 
fear,  but  it  is  the  other  scouts  that  he  knows  are 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood.  He  doesn’t  wish 
to  move  until  he  learns  where  they  are.” 

“But  he  has  done  so  many  times  before.” 

“  Some  time  when  we  hold  him  a  prisoner  (if  we 
can  hold  him  long  enough),  we’ll  ask  him  for  an  ex¬ 
planation.  It’s  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  we 
have  served  our  friends  well  by  keeping  him  in 
check.  Every  hour  counts,  too,  in  our  favor.  He 
has  lost  two  of  his  best  men  and  we  are  without  a 
scratch.” 

“  True,  for  the  present,”  remarked  Freeman,  look¬ 
ing  around  in  the  moonlight,  as  if  he  expected  to 
discover  some  of  their  foes  trying  to  steal  upon 
them. 

“  There’s  one  beautv  of  the  situation  which  I 
don’t  think  you  appreciate,  captain.” 

“What’s  that?” 

“  Geronimo  sent  out  his  best  scouts  to  shoot  us, 
or  at  least  to  locate  us  and  make  it  easy  for  the 
others  to  do  the  job.  The  chief  will  wait  a  long 
time  before  he  begins  to  suspect  what  has  befallen 
that  same  scout.” 

“  That  was  a  marvelous  exploit  of  Mendez,”  said 
Freeman  warmly  ;  “  I  never  saw  a  man  who  was  his 
superior.” 

“  He  has  no  superior.” 

The  subject  of  these  compliments  sat  motionless 
on  his  horse,  his  black  eyes  glancing  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  and  on  the  alert  as  he  always  was.  He  heard 
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and  understood  every  word,  but  nothing  in  his 
manner  showed  it, 

«  And  yet  to  my  mind  his  disposal  of  the  scout 
was  not  the  equal  of  his  exploit  in  remaining  in 
hiding  so  near  the  band  that  he  overheard  every 
word  said  by  Geronimo  and  his  men ;  that  was  a 
wonderful  thing.” 

“  It  was  indeed.  He  secured  just  the  news  we 
needed  and  which  gives  us  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  old  fellow’s  plans.” 

«  How  long  do  you  think  he  will  await  the  return 
of  his  scout  ?” 

Instead  of  replying,  the  lieutenant  turned  the 
question  over  to  Mendez.  Perhaps  the  latter  was 
impatient  with  the  continued  complimentary  allu¬ 
sions  to  himself,  for  without  looking  at  either  of  the 
men,  he  answered  : 

“  Dunno.” 

“  Nor  does  any  one  else.  If  I  were  to  give  a 
guess,  however,  I  should  say  two  hours  at  least,  and 
perhaps  longer.  Let  me  see.” 

The  officer  took  out  his  watch,  the  face  of  which 
could  be  plainly  seen  in  the  bright  light. 

“  It  is  exactly  ten  o’clock.  If  I  am  right  in  my 
surmise,  he  will  make  no  move  before  midnight.” 

“  Ain’t  right — you  wrong,”  interjected  Mendez,  to 
the  amusement  of  his  companions. 

“Well,  why  didn’t  you  say  so  before?  Now, 
Mendez,  give  your  guess.” 

“Wait  one— two — three  hours.” 

«  That’s  better,  for  it  takes  us  beyond  midnight. 
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I  shouldn’t  wonder,  if  Geronimo  waits  that  long, 
that  he  will  not  conclude  it  best  to  give  up  his 
raid.” 

This  was  thrown  out  as  a  feeler,  and  both,  with  a 
smile,  awaited  the  comment  of  Mendez,  but  he  made 
none.  He  seemed  to  think  he  had  imparted  suffi¬ 
cient  information. 

«  While  we  are  speculating,”  continued  the  lieu¬ 
tenant,  “it  seems  to  me  that  when  one  o’clock 
arrives,  the  chief  will  send  some  other  scout,  or  per¬ 
haps  two  or  three  of  them,  to  investigate— all  of 
which  will  consume  time,  so  that  the  night  will  be 
well  gone  before  he  makes  a  move.  Am  I  right, 

Mendez?” 

“  Dunno.” 

The  lieutenant  was  in  high  spirits  over  their 
success  thus  far  and  disposed  to  be  facetious  at  the 
expense  of  their  grim  companion. 

“  You  made  the  same  remark  before,  as  prelim¬ 
inary  to  a  definite  expression  of  your  views  ;  may  I 
hope  that  it  will  be  the  same  in  this  instance  ?” 

Perhaps  the  wording  of  this  inquiry  lifted  it 
above  the  comprehension  of  the  Apache,  for,  with¬ 
drawing  his  scrutiny  of  their  surroundings  for  a 
minute,  he  looked  at  the  officer,  and,  in  his  contempt 
for  his  badinage,  forgot  the  respect  due  his  rank. 

“  Huh  !  talk  like  big  fool !” 

This  was  too  much  for  Freeman,  who  threw  back 
his  head  and  laughed  heartily,  taking  care  that  his 
mirth  should  be  as  silent  as  possible.  Mendez  now 
stared  at  him,  and  said  with  more  scorn  if  possible 

than  before : 
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“  Huh !  big  fool !” 

And  then  it  was  the  lieutenant’s  turn,  who  almost 
fell  from  his  saddle  with  merriment.  The  scout 
surveyed  the  two  alternately.  He  would  have  been 
relieved  to  give  expression  to  his  feelings,  but  made 
no  attempt,  possibly  because  he  could  not  do  them 
justice.  Instead,  he  turned  his  attention  to  their 
surroundings,  peering  here,  there  and  everywhere 
with  that  birdlike  restlessness  which  he  always 
showed  when  in  a  situation  resembling  the  present. 

The  three  horses  were  hungry,  for  none  of  them 
had  eaten  any  thing  since  early  in  the  day,  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it.  Fodder  could  not  be  obtained 
in  that  section,  where,  as  has  been  shown,  the  sandy 
soil  yielded  comparatively  nothing.  They  would  do 
well  enough  while  water  was  to  be  had,  even  if 
compelled  to  go  twenty-fours  longer  without  nour¬ 
ishment.  The  ponies  ridden  by  the  raiding  Apaches 
often  suffered  for  a  longer  period,  and,  during  many 
of  the  hard  rides  in  the  frightful  summer  months, 
they  could  not  obtain  a  mouthful  of  water  for  long 
hours,  while  the  raiders  themselves  underwent  hard¬ 
ships  which  few  civilized  people  can  stand. 

Lieutenant  Decker  had  a  portion  of  his  frugal 
rations  still  in  reserve,  but  since  they  had  eaten  not 
long  before,  it  was  decided  to  keep  the  food  until 
morning. 

A  long,  trying  wait  was  before  them,  and  he  and 
Freeman  dismounted,  the  officer  striking  a  match, 
with  which  he  lit  a  cigar,  first  giving  one  to  Freeman, 
who  found  much  solace  in  smoking  it. 
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“  I  have  been  greatly  depressed,”  remarked  the 
latter,  “  since  I  learned  of  this  impending  raid  until 
now.  My  thoughts  were  with  my  wife  and  little 
ones,  and  the  relief  is  now  so  great  to  know  that 
they  are  not  only  safe,  but  that  the  danger  is  growing 
less  with  every  hour  that  I  am  in  buoyant  spirits.” 

“  The  expression  of  Mendez’s  opinion  then  does 
not  disturb  you  ?” 

“  No  ;  since  you  share  with  me  his  estimation.” 

“  His  views  in  my  case  were  made  with  less 
emphasis.” 

“  But  he  was  equally  in  earnest ;  if  my  title  of 
captain,  which  you  are  so  fond  of  giving  me,  was  as 
real  as  your  own,  I  suspect  he  would  have  exchanged 
the  compliments.” 

“  Possibly,  but  I  forgive  him  in  view  of  what  he 
has  accomplished  for  the  good  of  the  cause.” 

“  Wait — me  come  back.” 

The  men  suspected  the  scout  of  wishing  to  place 
himself  beyond  range  of  their  observations,  for  he 
now  rode  his  horse  toward  the  stream,  on  the  other 
side  of  which  it  was  believed  the  hostiles  were  still 
awaiting  events. 

“  I  hope  he  is  not  offended,”  remarked  Freeman, 
when  their  friend  was  beyond  earshot. 

“Offended!  no;  he  doesn’t  like  to  be  compli¬ 
mented,  in  which  respect  he  differs  from  most  folks. 
I  suspect  we  distract  his  vigilance  and  he  wishes  to 
get  away  by  himself,  where  he  can  do  his  duty 
without  interference.” 

“  And  yet  he  apprehends  no  molestation  from  the 
hostiles  for  several  hours  ” 
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« But  lacks  the  guarantee  that  we  will  be  let 
alone  even  for  a  fraction  of  that  time.  He  is  one 
of  those  wise  fellows  who  take  no  chances.  I 
wonder,”  added  the  lieutenant,  suddenly  shifting  the 

conversation,  “how  Cemuri  made  out.” 

“  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  his  speedy  arrival  at  the 
fort,  but  it  is  too  soon  to  expect  help  from  there.” 

« I  am  hopeful  that  he  came  across  some  of  the 

soldiers  before  going  that  far.”  ^ 

“  may  have  met  Maroz  and  Ceballos.” 

“It  is  possible,  but  he  was  as  distrustful  of  them 
as  we.  and  would  have  avoided  them. 

“  He  was  well  mounted,  but  those  two  scamps 
are  treacherous.  They  have  proved  it  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  Mendez,  whose  testimony  ought  to  hang 
them.” 

« It  ought  to,  but  it  won’t.  He  overheard  enough 
to  show  their  disloyalty,  but  he  did  not  see  them 
commit  any  overt  act,  and  they  would  plead 
that  they  were  compelled  to  pretend  a  friendship  to 

the  hostiles  to  save  theii*  lives.” 

“  it  was  fortunate  that  you  sent  them  off  so 
promptly,  for  as  long  as  they  were  in  our  company 
there  is  no  saying  what  evil  they  would  work. 
Lieutenant,  why  not  repeat  the  signal  you  made 
some  time  ago  ?” 

“The  suggestion  is  a  good  one.  If  it  doesn’t 
bring  the  boys  it  may  add  to  Geronimo’s  uneasiness.” 

Again  pointing  his  Winchester  skyward,  the  young 
officer  discharged  it  as  before — two  shots  in  quick 
succession,  followed  by  a  third  at  a  longer  interval. 

And  this  time  there  was  a  reply  ! 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  TKOOPEKS. 

Cemttki,  the  wounded  scout,  did  his  duty  well. 
Convinced  that  Lieutenant  Decker  did  the  right 
thing  in  ordering  him  to  return  to  Fort  Reno,  to 
have  his  hurt  looked  after,  he  was  as  eager  as  ever 
to  befriend  the  gallant  young  officer  and  his  com¬ 
panions,  thtfs  deprived  of  his  services. 

The  White  Mountain  Apache  waited  but  a  short 
time  after  the  disappearance  of  Maroz  and  Ceballos, 
when  he  climbed  into  the  saddle  and  headed  his 
pony  for  the  fort.  His  suffering  was  great,  but  his 
iron  will  mastered  the  weakness  of  his  body,  for 
which  he  showed  his  contempt  by  striking  his  animal 
into  a  gallop,  which  served  to  increase  his  pain. 

A  mile  away  he  came  directly  upon  six  cavalry¬ 
men  who  were  out  on  a  scout.  Among  them  were 
Armon  Peyser,  Pudge  Colgate  and  Jack  Redfield, 
who  had  campaigned  for  years  in  JSTew  Mexico  and 
Arizona  and  knew  all  there  was  to  know  of  the  cun¬ 
ning  and  ferocity  of  Greronimo,  Natchez  and  their 
fierce  followers. 

Cemuri  quickly  told  his  story.  He  was  able  to 
locate  the  raiders  and  direct  the  party  to  the  spot 
where  the  three  scouts  were  doing  all  they  could  to 
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hold  them  in  check.  Despite  the  pluck  of  the 
friendly  Apache,  he  could  not  hide  his  suffering,  and 
Peyser,  in  his  sympathy,  offered  to  send  one  of  his 
men  with  him  to  the  post. 

This  proposition,  made  with  the  best  of  intentions, 
was  almost  an  insult  to  Cemuri.  He  refused  it 
point-blank,  and,  to  prevent  its  repetition,  galloped 
away  without  so  much  as  a  farewell.  Hone  knew 
better  than  he  that  he  could  not  receive  aid  too 
soon,  but  he  would  accept  no  guidance  or  assist¬ 
ance  from  these  friends. 

“  That’s  good  news  of  his,”  said  Peyser,  as  he  and 
his  companions  sat  grouped  together  in  the  moon¬ 
light,  “  for  it  means  a  fight.” 

“  But  Geronimo  has  some  twenty  of  his  bucks  with 
him,”  reminded  Budge  Colgate,  “  and  to  put  matters 
in  a  good  shape,  we  ought  to  have  more  of  the  boys 
with  us.” 

“  We’ll  do  it  if  we  can,  but,  if  they  can’t  be  found 
in  time,  we  won’t  be  cheated  out  of  our  fun.” 

“  I  don’t  think  Jennings  and  the  rest  are  far  off,” 
suggested  Jack  Redfield,  who  now  made  the  signal 
used  by  Lieutenant  Decker,  who  was  too  far  off  to 
hear  the  reports. 

To  their  delight,  the  hail  was  instantly  answered 
from  a  point  so  near  at  hand  that  the  three 
instinctively  turned  their  eyes  to  the  south  whence 
it  came. 

A  few  minutes  later,  a  ringing  “  Halloo !”  sounded 
through  the  stillness  and  a  round  dozen  horsemen 
loomed  to  view,  coming  at  a  swinging  pace.  In  a 
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twinkling,  as  may  be  said,  eighteen  well-mounted 
and  armed  United  States  troopers  gathered  in  the 
middle  of  the  sandy  plain.  Armon  Peyser,  as  the 
oldest  campaigner  and  by  virtue  of  his  office  as 
sergeant,  was  leader,  though  when  a  junction 
should  be  effected  with  Freeman  and  Decker,  the 
lieutenant  of  course  would  assume  command. 

A  hurried  consultation  followed.  It  was  nearly 
five  miles  to  the  bend  of  the  stream,  where  Cemuri 
had  left  his  friends,  and  Peyser  began  describing 
the  place,  as  well  as  he  could,  when  Budge  Colgate 
interrupted  him. 

“I  know  the  spot!  We  can  ride  there  in  a  bee 
line ;  lead  on  sergeant.” 

And  away  they  went,  hardly  drawing  rem  until 
within  a  fourth  of  a  mile  of  the  stream.  Knowing 
they  were  near  it,  the  party  slackened  their  pace 
and  were  cautiously  advancing,  with  Colgate  at  the 
head,  when  the  signal  of  Lieutenant  Decker  reached 

them.  . 

«  Good !”  exclaimed  the  scout ;  “  I  knew  it  wasn  t 

fell*  off.55 

As  has  been  shown,  the  hail  was  promptly 
answered  and  a  second  junction  took  place,  with  the 
result  that  a  round  twenty  horsemen  were  brought 
together,  all  eager  for  a  brush  with  the  hostiles. 
Mendez  had  not  yet  returned  from  his  reconnoissance 
upon  which  he  ventured  some  time  before.  He 
was  not  so  far  off,  however,  that  he  did  not  know 
of  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements,  and  he  was  but 
a  few  minutes  behind  them  in  reaching  the  spot. 
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Being  ready  for  the  serious  business  now  in  hand, 
the  all-important  requisite  was  to  know  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  foe  whom  they  meant  to  strike.  Mendez 
had  no  information  to  give  on  that  point,  for  when 
he  left  his  two  friends  he  went  only  a  short  way. 
His  purpose  was  not  so  much  to  spy  out  the  hostiles 
as  to  prevent  their  spying  out  the  two  whites  and 
stealing  a  march  upon  them. 

Lieutenant  Decker  was  as  indisposed  as  any  of 
his  companions  to  remain  idle  until  the  rising  of  the 
sun.  Accordingly  the  three  best  scouts,  including 
Men  dez,  were  sent  out  to  locate  the  raiders,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  with  a  view  of  attacking  them  at  the  earliest 
moment.  In  their  absence,  the  troopers  dismounted 
and  lolled  about  in  the  sand,  some  snatching  a  little 
sleep,  others  smoking  and  talking  in  low  tones, 
while  the  sentinels,  as  a  matter  of  course,  were 
placed  at  the  proper  points  to  guard  against 
surprise. 

Martin,  one  of  the  white  scouts,  went  up  the 
stream,  Potter,  another,  took  the  opposite  course, 
while  Mendez  rode  his  pony  to  the  other  side.  The 
other  two  were  also  mounted,  for  it  will  be  under¬ 
stood  that  their  duty  differed  from  that  of  the 
Apache  scout,  when  he  first  went  out.  It  was  then 
an  object  with  him  to  steal  as  close  as  he  could  to 
the  raiders,  with  a  view  of  learning  their  purposes, 
and  it  has  been  shown  how  well  he  did  his  duty. 

In  the  present  instance,  however,  it  was  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  find  out  where  the  main  body  of  hostiles 
were.  The  instant  that  became  known,  the  one 
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making  the  discovery  would  hasten  back  with  the 
information.  If  well  mounted,  he  could  do  this 
much  more  successfully  than  if  on  foot. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  hostiles  would 
be  on  the  alert  against  such  an  enterprise,  and  the 
scouts  undertaking  it  were  hopeful  of  making  their 
discovery  and  getting  back  within  an  hour  from  the 

time  of  their  going  forth. 

The  most  dangerous  proceeding,  as  it  seemed,  was 
that  of  Mendez  in  crossing  the  stream,  for  the  pre¬ 
sumption  was  that  the  enemies  were  on  the  other  side. 
If  he  should  be  seen,  as  was  quite  likely,  when  he 
located  the  raiders  he  would  have  to  make  a  des¬ 
perate  ricj^e  for  life.  It  would  not  do  to  dash  into 
the  stream,  for  his  progress  would  be  so  checked 
that  he  would  become  the  best  of  targets  for  his 

enemies. 

Recalling  where  he  had  last  seen  Gerommo  and 
his  bucks,  Mendez  rode  in  that  direction.  He  knew 
he  would  not  find  them  there,  for  his  last  glimpse 
showed  them  leaving  the  spot,  but  he  made  his  way 
thither  without  detecting  the  first  sign  of  them. 

In  the  strong  moonlight,  the  scout  could  readily 
see  the  footprints  of  the  horses,  without  leaning 
over  from  the  back  of  his  own  steed.  The  trail  led 
up  the  stream,  keeping  quite  near  it,  and  then,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  scout,  it  circled  to  the  left  and  away 
from  the  water. 

He  could  not  fathom  the  meaning  of  this,  nor 
indeed  did  he  try  to  do  so,  for  the  special  necessity 
did  not  exist,  but  he  kept  to  it,  his  horse  advancing 
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slowly,  while  the  rider  peered  into  the  gloom  on 
every  hand.  The  situation  became  more  critical 
every  moment. 

The  trail  showed  that  the  raiders  were  keeping 
vrell  together  and  their  animals  were  walking. 
Here  and  there  diverging  hoof  prints  indicated  that 
one  or  more  of  the  horsemen  had  drawn  off  from 
the  main  body,  or  else  two  separate  trails  crossed 
each  other. 

The  circle  swrept  inward  upon  the  plain,  and  by 
and  by  turned  backward,  that  is  to  the  west.  To 
the  astonishment  of  Mendez,  it  began  approaching 
the  stream,  as  if  the  hostiles  meant  to  recross  it.  If 
this  were  the  fact,  Potter,  who  had  gone  down  the 
bank  of  the  creek  would  probably  be  the  first  to 
discover  the  Apaches. 

The  probability  of  this  issue  caused  the  dusky 
scout  uneasiness,  for  the  raiders  being  on  the  same 
side  with  the  troopers  were  likely  to  locate  them 
before  being  observed,  thus  securing  a  perilous 
advantage,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  danger  in 
'which  Potter  would  be  placed,  despite  his  skill  and 
experience. 

Mendez  was  approaching  the  stream,  whose 
smooth  surface  gleamed  in  the  moonlight,  when  his 
steed  quietly  stopped.  He  made  no  sound,  but 
pricked  his  ears. 

This  was  enough,  for  his  owner  knew  what  it 
meant.  An  enemy  was  near.  Less  than  a  minute 
was  sufficient  to  place  him.  He  was  directly  ahead, 
and  like  Mendez  was  mounted,  being  probably  one 
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of  the  hostile  scouts  that  had  been  sent  to  the  rear 
to  watch  for  just  such  attempts  as  were  now  making 
against  them. 

The  situation  assumed  the  interesting  phase  of 
two  highly  trained  scouts  maneuvering  against  each 
other.  Wonderful  as  was  the  skill  of  Mendez,  it 
did  not  surpass  that  of  his  enemy,  whose  horse  was 
also  the  equal  of  the  one  ridden  by  the  other. 

The  pony  of  the  scout  had  shown  astonishing 
quickness  in  detecting  the  presence  of  the  other 
equine,  but  at  precisely  the  same  moment  the  latter 
warned  his  rider  of  the  approach  of  the  other. 
Both  halted  and  for  a  minute  or  more  remained 
motionless.  Then  Mendez  made  the  curious  dis¬ 
covery  that  his  foe  was  gradually  fading  from 
sight. 

There  was  no  mystery  in  this  vanishment,  how¬ 
ever,  which  was  in  accord  with  natural  laws.  The 
hostile  had  whirled  his  animal  around  with  a  quick¬ 
ness  which  could  not  be  noted  at  that  distance,  and 
began  walking  him  toward  the  stream,  closely 
watching  at  the  same  time  the  movements  of  the 
foe  thus  thrown  to  the  rear. 

Instead  of  following,  Mendez  waited  until  the 
other  had  passed  out  of  his  field  of  vision.  Then  he 
turned  abruptly  to  the  left  and  rode  to  the  edge  of 
the  stream.  There  he  and  his  animal  again  became 
stationary. 

The  rider  was  listening  and  looking.  The  eyes 
told  him  nothing,  but  a  faint  splashing  noise,  several 
times  repeated,  came  to  him.  He  interpreted  it  as 
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meaning  that  the  horseman  whom  he  had  seen  was 
crossing  the  creek. 

This  of  itself  was  of  little  importance,  but  Mendez 
accepted  it  as  evidence  that  the  whole  band  had 
done  the  same  thing  some  time  before,  and  the 
horseman  was  now  on  his  way  to  rejoin  them.  So 
convinced  indeed  was  Mendez  on  this  point  that  he 
guided  his  animal  carefully  into  the  water  and 
forded  the  stream,  without  searching  out  the  place 
where  Geronimo  and  his  hostiles  had  also  crossed. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

WAITING  FOE  DAYLIGHT. 

Having  emerged  from  the  stream,  Mendez  rode 
down  the  bank,  toward  the  ridge,  where  the  hos- 
tiles  had  been  first  seen  during  the  day.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  he  had  now  entered  upon  the 
bailiwick  of  Potter,  the  scout,  who  was  engaged 
upon  the  same  errand. 

As  before,  the  friendly  Apache  placed  his  main 
reliance  upon  his  pony,  who  knew  as  well  as  his  rider 
the  delicate  duty  in  hand. 

The  animal  walked  slowly,  his  hoofs  sinking  to 
the  fetlocks  in  the  soft  sand,  while  the  senses  of 
both  were  at  the  highest  point.  To  the  surprise  of 
Mendez  he  passed  a  full  half  mile  without  observing 
the  slightest  sign  of  his  enemies.  Then,  as  before, 
his  animal  stopped  of  his  own  accord. 

The  keenest  scrutiny  of  the  front  and  on  every 
hand  failed  to  show  the  cause  of  the  abrupt  stop¬ 
page  of  the  horse,  but  he  must  have  had  a  cause, 
for,  as  may  be  said,  his  action  was  controlled  by  an 
instinct  approaching  reason. 

Several  minutes  passed  without  the  appearance  of 
anything  to  explain  the  situation,  and  then  Mendez 
gently  pressed  one  heel  against  the  ribs  of  the  pony, 
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who  resumed  his  walk,  but  stopped  again  after 
taking  a  dozen  steps. 

Some  of  the  Apache  horses  must  have  been  less 
trained  than  they  should  have  been,  for  not  one 
but  two  or  three  neighed  upon  discovering  another 
of  their  species  in  their  vicinity. 

It  was  all  sufficient ;  Mendez  had  located  the  band 
and  he  now  turned  his  animal’s  head  in  the  other 
direction  to  report  to  Lieutenant  Decker.  At  that 
moment  several  Apache  horsemen  burst  into  sight, 
dashing  at  full  speed  toward  the  scout,  who,  with  a 
word  sent  his  own  animal  flying  toward  camp. 

The  race  was  short  and  furious.  Mendez  was  the 
better  mounted  and  rapidly  pulled  away  from  his 
pursuers,  who  sent  several  bullets  whistling  after 
him  and  then  drew  off  from  the  pursuit. 

When  convinced  that  the  chase  was  over,  Mendez 
checked  his  speed  and  turned  slightly  to  the  right, 
so  as  to  draw  away  from  the  stream,  which  had 
been  followed  most  of  the  time.  He  was  not  far 
from  camp  and  haste  wras  not  necessary. 

And  again  his  horse  made  a  discovery.  He  did 
not  stop  but  slackened  his  pace,  with  ears  erect  and 
head  turned  to  the  right,  toward  the  open  plain. 

The  keen  vision  of  the  rider  quickly  saw  the 
cause.  A  dark  object  was  discerned  on  the  sand, 
but  was  so  indistinct  that  its  nature  could  not  be 
learned  without  a  nearer  approach. 

The  first  thought  was  that  it  might  be  one  of  the 
hostiles,  trying  to  steal  upon  the  wffiites  in  this 
characteristic  fashion.  Mendez  held  his  rifle  ready 
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to  fire  and  gently  urged  his  horse  to  advance.  He 
seemed  loath  to  obey,  but  did  so,  once  more  halting, 
after  advancing  a  few  paces. 

That  which  the  scout  saw  was  the  figure  of  a  man 
prone  and  motionless  in  the  sand.  Studying  him 
for  some  time,  no  change  of  position  could  be  per¬ 
ceived.  The  pony  wTas  urged  more  sternly  than 
before.  As  if  aware  that  it  was  useless  to  disregard 
his  master’s  command,  he  snorted  and  then  walked 
straight  to  the  figure,  not  stopping  until  his  owner 
checked  him  within  twenty  feet. 

The  form  on  the  ground  was  that  of  Totter,  the 
scout.  He  was  lying  on  his  face  and  did  not  move 
a  muscle.*  There  was  good  reason  for  this  as  was 
shown  by  the  feather-tipped  point  of  an  arrow 
which  projected  from  between  his  shoulders. 

Mendez  slipped  from  his  steed  and  stooping  over 
rolled  the  body  on  its  back.  The  scout  had  been 
dead  for  some  time,  killed  by  an  arrow  driven  with 
such  terrific  force  into  his  back  that  the  tip  showed 
in  front.  While  he  was  stealing  upon  his  enemies 
he  must  have  been  discovered  by  one  of  them, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  scout.  Although  the 
Apaches  are  experts  in  the  use  of  firearms,  they  are 
equally  skillful  in  handling  the  bow  and  arrow, 
which,  because  of  their  noiselessness,  sometimes 
serve  their  cruel  purposes  better  than  the  more 
common  weapon.  They  have  often  slain  a  white 
man  within  a  few  rods  of  his  friends,  without 
awaking  suspicion,  the  twang  of  the  bowstring 
being  scarcely  louder  than  a  sudden  puff  of  air. 
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With  all  his  experience  in  scouting  against  those 
people,  the  white  man  had  met  his  death  at  last 
through  their  superior  cunning. 

Mendez  vaulted  upon  the  back  of  his  pony  and  a 
few  minutes  later  rejoined  his  friends.  The  horse 
of  Potter  had  arrived  some  time  before,  so  that  his 
companions  were  prepared  for  the  news.  Almost 
at  the  same  moment,  Martin  came  in  with  word 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  learn  anything,  which, 
in  view  of  the  fate  of  his  comrade,  was  perhaps  a 
fortunate  thing  for  him. 

One  fact  was  evident :  the  Apaches  had  been  as 
quick  to  detect  the  presence  of  the  troopers  as  the 
latter  were  to  discover  them.  None  of  the  sentinels 
had  observed  any  of  the  hostiles  prowling  in  the 
neighborhood,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  one 
or  more  of  them  had  crept  nigh  enough  to  learn  the 
truth. 

“They  are  a  half  mile  or  so  away,”  remarked 
Lieutenant  Decker  to  the  leading  scouts,  whom  he 
was  always  glad  to  consult ;  “  and  what  is  best  to 
do  ?” 

“  If  you  will  allow  me,”  remarked  Freeman,  “  we 
can  do  nothing  but  wait  for  daylight,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  impossible  now  to  surprise  them.” 

“  That  is  sensible,”  commented  Peyser,  “they  will 
be  looking  for  us,  and,  if  we  make  an  attack  in  the 
moonlight,  they  will  have  the  advantage.” 

The  lieutenant  examined  his  watch.  It  was  con¬ 
siderably  past  midnight.  He  was  ready  to  lead  a 
charge  against  the  raiders,  but  it  would  have  been 
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unwise  in  view  of  what  was  already  known.  He 
assented  to  wait  until  sunrise. 

“  But  it  is  well  to  make  a  change  of  base,”  he 
said  ;  “  the  Apaches,  knowing  we  are  here,  will  try 
to  gain  a  shot  at  us.” 

Inasmuch  as  there  was  little  choice  of  location, 
the  troopers  took  the  singular  course  of  riding  out 
on  the  plain  to  the  spot  where  the  body  of  Potter, 
the  scout,  lay  stretched  in  the  sand.  They  could  not 
abandon  it,  the  intention  being  to  take  it  back  to 
the  fort  and  give  it  Christian  burial. 

Men  engaged  upon  such  arduous  work  as  the 
troopers  snatch  sleep  and  rest  as  the  opportunity 
offers.  The  night  was  cool  enough  to  make  their 
blankets  comfortable,  and  they  were  spread  on  the 
sand,  while  the  hardy  owners  stretched  out  upon 
them,  sinking  almost  immediately  into  deep,  restful 
slumber.  All  the  horses  had  been  ridden  hard  and 
the  rest  was  grateful  to  them,  even  though  they 
suffered  for  food.  Thus  the  scene  was  a  curious  one. 
With  the  exception  of  three  sentinels,  placed  at  some 
distance  from  camp,  the  entire  company  were 

unconscious.  . 

But  it  need  not  be  said  that  they  slept  on  their 

arms,  ready  to  leap  to  their  feet  and  fight  to  the 
death  at  the  first  alarm.  They  had  done  it  many 
a  time  before  and  always  held  themselves  ready  to 

do  it  again. 

The  sentinel  to  the  north  and  the  one  to  the  soutn 
saw  nothing  to  cause  the  slightest  misgiving.  They 
were  extremely  vigilant,  for  each  realized  that  his 
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own  life,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  his  comrades  might 
be  sacrificed  by  a  moment’s  forgetfulness.  If  an 
Apache  was  permitted  to  steal  nigh  enough  to  launch 
his  deadly  arrow,  he  would  thus  open  the  way  for 
a  swift  and  deadly  charge  by  his  comrades. 

Three  times  the  guard  placed  between  the  camp 
and  stream  was  on  the  point  of  firing  his  gun,  but 
checked  himself  until  his  suspicion  should  become 
certainty.  A  faint  ripple  of  water  drew  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  creek,  and  he  dimly  saw  a  small  dark 
object  floating  on  the  water.  At  first  it  appeared 
to  be  drifting  with  the  current,  but  he  fancied  it 
was  gradually  working  to  the  shore  nearer  to  him. 

“  I  believe  it  is  the  head  of  one  of  them,”  was  his 
thought ;  “  as  soon  as  he  comes  nigh  enough  I’ll  let 
drive.” 

But  after  floating  down  stream  a  considerable 
way,  it  disappeared.  The  sentinel  was  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  alert  fellow,  who  did  not  allow  his  scru¬ 
tiny  to  be  diverted  more  than  a  moment  from  any 
point  of  the  compass  within  his  field  of  vision.  He 
knew  that  one  of  the  favorite  tricks  of  the  Apaches 
was  to  draw  the  attention  of  their  enemies  to  some 
point  while  the  real  danger  approached  from  the 
other. 

A  half  hour  later  the  soldier  on  duty  saw 
precisely  the  same  thing  repeated.  A  small  round 
object  drifted  with  the  current,  but,  so  far  as  he 
could  determine,  it  was  working  toward  the  further 
bank  ;  but,  as  in  the  former  case,  it  remained  in  the 
water  until  it  passed  from  sight. 
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“  I  think  I  could  hit  it  from  here,”  reflected  the 
sentinel,  “  but  it  may  be  a  piece  of  wood  or  some¬ 
thing  like  that,  and  the  boys  need  their  rest  so 
much  that  it’s  a  pity  to  wake  them  without  good 
cause — well,  I’ll  be  hanged  !” 

It  was  not  in  the  water  this  time,  but  close  to  it 
that  the  suspicious  object  now  showed  itself.  It 
looked  as  if  the  first  one  having  effected  a  landing 
at  a  point  down  stream  was  stealing  up  again,  with 
a  view  of  approaching  camp.  To  do  this,  it  kept  on 
the  very  margin  of  the  current,  where  the  slight 
depression  of  the  sandy  bank  afforded  a  trifling  pro¬ 
tection,  though  not  enough  wholly  to  conceal  it. 

“It’s  one  of  them,  dead  sure,”  muttered  the 
trooper,  making  ready  to  give  him  a  proper  recep¬ 
tion  ;  “  he  can’t  do  any  mischief  until  he  comes 
nearer,  and  if  I  don’t  let  the  moonlight  shine 
through  his  noddle  it  will  be  because  I’ve  forgotten 
how  to  fire  a  gun.” 

But  after  all  the  chance  for  a  test  of  his  marksman¬ 
ship  was  denied  the  man  who  was  so  anxious  to 
pick  off  the  miscreant.  While  carefully  watching 
and  waiting  until  he  could  make  his  aim  sure,  the 
object,  whatever  it  was,  vanished,  nor  did  it  appear 
again. 

The  soldier  could  not  know  of  a  certainty  the 
explanation  of  this  curious  occurrence  and  asked  the 
opinion  of  Mendez  the  following  morning.  That 
sagacious  scout  listened  attentively  to  the  story  and 
said  in  his  abrupt  way  : 

“  Him  ’Pache.” 
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But  the  few  hours  remaining  of  night  passed 
without  further  alarm,  and  men  and  animals  secured 
a  much  needed  and  refreshing  rest.  Dawn  came  at 
last  and  all  felt  that  the  day  was  to  prove  a  de¬ 
cisive  one. 
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AN  INTERRUPTED  FLIGHT. 

The  troopers  wasted  no  time.  Ho  coffee  was 
boiled,  for  the  means  of  kindling  a  fire  was  not  at 
command.  He  who  has  been  on  a  laborious  march 
knows  the  meaning  of  such  a  deprivation.  Rations 
were  hastily  eaten  and  the  horses  drank  from  the 
stream  at  hand  and  continued  their  fasting. 

The  body  of  the  fallen  scout  was  secured  on  the 
back  of  his  steed,  which  accompanied  the  scouting 
party  when  it  headed  westward.  The  time  for 
serious  work  had  come. 

The  Apaches  could  not  ambush  this  daring  band 
of  campaigners,  riding  hard  through  the  open  coun¬ 
try.  with  their  eyes  alert  for  every  form  of  danger. 

With  no  deviation  the  cavalrymen  galloped  to  the 
spot  where  Mendez  had  located  their  enemies  the 
previous  night,  but  long  before  reaching  the  place 
it  was  seen  that  the  raiders  were  gone. 

But  whither  ?  That  was  the  question  on  every 

tongue. 

“I  have  a  misgiving,”  said  Maurice  Freeman  to 
Lieutenant  Decker,  “  that  when  Geronimo  learned 
we  were  here,  he  made  a  detour  and  has  passed  over 
into  the  valley  after  all.” 
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“  I  sympathize  with  you,  captain,  for  you  cannot 
help  feeling  anxious  about  your  family,  but  none  of 
the  boys  believe  the  thing  probable.” 

u  Of  course  they  would  not  make  the  raid  with 
the  idea  of  coming  back  this  way,  but  they  could 
turn  southward  toward  the  Apache  Mountains  and 
escape.” 

“Not  without  giving  us  a  chance,  which  they 
don’t  mean  to  give,”  was  the  remark  of  the  young 
officer,  uttered  with  such  confidence  that  it  lessened 
the  uneasiness  of  the  ranchman. 

Sweeping  over  a  slight  elevation  in  front  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  ridge  behind  which  the  raiders 
were  discovered  on  the  preceding  day.  Mendez, 
who  as  guide  was  riding  slightly  in  advance,  turned 
his  dusky  face  and  looked  at  the  lieutenant  with  an 
odd  half  smile. 

“What  is  it,  old  fellow?” 

“  ’Pache  dere !”  was  the  thrilling  response. 

“  It  can’t  be  possible  that  they  intend  to  make  a 
stand,”  reflected  Decker,  bringing  his  glass  to  his 
eyes;  “that  would  be  too  much  like  honorable 
warfare.” 

There  were  several  instruments  in  the  party,  but 
none  revealed  the  cause  of  the  assertion  made  by 
Mendez.  No  one,  however,  doubted  its  truth. 

Regardless  of  any  shots  that  might  be  fired  from 
the  ridge,  the  troopers  swept  up  the  slope  on  the 
qui  vive  for  the  battle  that  seemed  at  hand. 

But  it  would  have  been  strange  indeed  had  they 
come  face  to  face  with  the  raiders,  who  would  have 
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thus  been  forced  to  fight  on  something  like  equal 
terms. 

A  mile  away,  however,  to  the  westward,  the 
whole  band  was  seen  riding  as  if  for  their  lives. 
Geronimo  and  his  men  had  no  intention  of  meeting 
a  force  that  had  a  fair  chance  with  them. 

Lieutenant  Decker  gave  expression  to  his  disap¬ 
pointment. 

“We  might  have  known  it ;  they  won’t  fight.” 

“But  we  can  compel  them,”  insisted  Armon 
Peyser. 

“  How  ?” 

“  Run  ’em  down.” 

“  Ah,  if  ye  could ,  but  what  chance  have  we  of 
that  ?” 

This  question  carried  its  own  answer.  Several 
of  the  scouts,  including  the  lieutenant  himself,  were 
so  well  mounted  that  by  pushing  hard  they  might 
have  come  up  with  some  of  the  fugitives  ;  but  the 
majority  of  the  troopers  could  not  do  so.  Their 
horses  were  no  fleeter  than  those  ridden  by  the 
Apaches.  Besides,  they  were  hungry  and  in  need 
of  rest.  The  task  was  impossible. 

Another  peculiar  recourse  was  at  the  command  of 
the  fugitives.  If  they  should  find  the  pursuit  grow¬ 
ing  hot,  they  would  separate  into  two  or  three  par¬ 
ties,  these  again  breaking  up,  until  perhaps  every 
warrior  would  be  looking  out  for  himself.  All  would 
be  scattered  and  fleeing  for  the  mountains,  and  they 
would  remain  scattered  so  long  as  the  chase  con¬ 
tinued,  after  which  they  would  come  together  at 
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some  rendezvous  perhaps  twenty  or  fifty  miles 

away. 

Far  off  to  the  southward  a  mountain  range  was 
outlined  against  the  sky.  Looking  keenly  toward 
the  faint  bluish  line,  the  eyes  that  had  the  help  of 
field-glasses  traced  a  thin,  wavy  column  of  smoke 
ascending  straight  upward.  About  the  same  time 
it  was  noticed  that  Geronimo  and  his  hostiles  had 
headed  in  that  direction. 

“  It  is  a  signal  and  they  are  obeying  it,”  remarked 
Lieutenant  Decker,  who  was  not  the  only  member 
of  the  party  that  was  sorely  disappointed. 

Mendez  checked  his  pony  so  that  he  fell  back  be¬ 
side  the  officer,  who  directed  his  attention  to  the 
vapor,  as  he  handed  him  his  field-glass.  The 
Apache  held  the  instrument  for  several  minutes  to 
his  eye. 

“  That  is  made  by  a  party  of  Apaches  ?”  said  the 
lieutenant  inquiringly. 

“Yes — ’Paches  do  dat  for  Geronimo.”1 

“  What  does  it  mean  ?” 

“  Dunno.” 

“  It  looks  as  if  it  is  a  call  for  the  old  fellow  to  go 
thither.” 

“  Yes — look  like  dat.” 

“I  don’t  see  the  need  to  signal  him,  for  he’s  his 
own  boss  and  knows  what  to  do  without  directions 
from  any  one  else.” 

“  Yes,  he  do,”  assented  Mendez,  who  seemed  to 
be  suffering  from  a  burst  of  talkativeness,  altogether 
unusual  with  him. 
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“  Is  there  any  use  of  our  keeping  up  this  chase, 
Mendez  ?” 

“  Mo  use,  big  fool  to  chase  Geronimo.” 

“  Then  we’ll  stop.” 

And  the  troopers  drew  rein,  talked  a  few  minutes, 
after  which  the  lieutenant  gave  the  orders  to  wheel 
about  and  return  to  Camp  Reno. 

True  the  pursuit  of  Geronimo  and  his  dreaded 
warriors  had  ended  in  failure,  and  yet  in  the  right 
sense  it  was  a  brilliant  success. 

The  Apaches  had  set  out  to  raid  a  portion  of 
Sutra  Valley,  but  were  discovered  in  time  and  sent 
skurrying  back  to  their  fastnesses,  with  the  loss  of 
two  of  their  number  and  without  having  been  able 
to  set  foot  Within  the  section  which  they  had  meant 
to  devastate.  It  was  they  who  had  met  the  most 
egregious  failure. 

The  chagrin  of  the  troopers  was  that  they  were 
unable  to  force  the  raiders  to  the  wall  and  make  them 
fight.  Could  this  have  been  done  they  might  have 
administered  an  effectual  chastisement  that  would 
have  averted  woful  consequences.  Geronimo  and 
these  hostiles  were  off  the  reservation  and  were  not 
likely  to  return  until  after  inflicting  some  of  their 
fearful  blows.  The  revolt  would  spread  and  not 
unlikely  another  miniature  Indian  war  would  follow, 
which,  if  it  roused  little  interest  further  east,  would 
have  dreadful  significance  to  those  exposed  to  its 
consequences. 

These  were  the  gloomy  reflections  that  accom¬ 
panied  the  troopers  on  their  return  to  Fort  Reno, 
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and  there  is  little  doubt  that  their  fears  would  have 
become  real,  but  for  an  unexpected  series  of  events. 

It  so  happened  that  at  the  very  time  Lieutenant 
Decker  was  engaged  on  his  scout,  a  party  of  about 
the  same  strength  was  out  from  Fort  McDowell,  a 
considerable  distance  to  the  south.  Rumors  of  the 
restlessness  of  the  Apaches  had  reached  them,  and 
they  discovered  that  a  band  were  heading  for  the 
Sutra  Valley.  With  no  knowledge,  however,  that 
the  notorious  Geronimo  was  their  leader,  the 
cavalrymen  made  a  determined  and  well-directed 
effort  to  bring  the  raiders  to  book. 

They  were  fortunate  enough  to  discover  the  flee¬ 
ing  hostiles  when  the  latter  were  on  the  open  plain, 
and  the  troopers  had  the  concealment  of  a  wooded 
and  rocky  range.  Still  better,  the  raiders  headed 
almost  directly  for  the  point  where  the  scouts  were 
eagerly  awaiting  them. 

The  consequences  were  disastrous  to  the  Apaches, 
who  did  not  learn  of  their  danger  until  the  bullets 
of  the  troopers  were  doing  their  deadly  work.  The 
terrified  wretches  fled  to  the  nearest  cover,  losing 
six  of  their  number,  while  many  others  carried  away 
serious  wounds. 

Geronimo  himself  met  with  an  exceedingly 
narrow  escape.  He  was  slightly  wounded  by  a  rifle- 
ball  and  was  barely  able  to  elude  two  troopers  who 
tried  to  run  him  down.  Had  either  of  them  been 
aware  of  his  identity  at  the  time,  that  famous 
Apache  would  have  scourged  the  border  no  more. 

But,  as  will  be  seen,  this  was  a  severe  blow  to  the 
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raiders,  among  whom  were  a  number  that  were 
much  discouraged  by  the  outcome.  They  had 
counted  confidently  upon  one  of  their  most  delight¬ 
ful  and  soul-satisfying  excursions,  when  not  only 
human  lives  but  much  plunder  should  be  at  their 
disposal,  but  the  survivors  who  rejoined  their  fami¬ 
lies  carried  the  gloomy  news  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  their  number  had  been  killed  and  there  was 
absolutely  nothing  to  show  for  it. 

One  beneficent  result,  therefore,  of  the  affair  was 
that  a  formidable  insurrection  was  nipped  in  the 
bud.  Maroz  and  Ceballos  were  among  those  who 
returned  to  the  reservation,  loud  in  their  declara¬ 
tions  that  it  was  useless  to  fight  the  white  man 
longer,  and  they  had  resolved  to  be  good  Indians 
henceforth  and  forever. 

When  these  two  Apaches  were  questioned  about 
their  presence  with  Geronimo,  they  replied  just  as 
Lieutenant  Decker  said  they  would.  They  had  en¬ 
tered  his  camp,  as  ordered  by  the  officer,  their  in¬ 
tention  being  to  help  the  white  people,  but  Geron¬ 
imo  compelled  them  to  aid  him.  They  had  made 
believe  to  do  so,  but  were  only  awaiting  a  favorable 
chance  to  desert  to  their  real  friends. 

“  I  think,”  said  the  lieutenant,  “  that  we  shall  have; 
trouble  with  those  two  fellows  again.  What  do  you 
say,  Mendez  ?” 

“  Huh !  leften’t  right— dey  bad  ’Paches— soon 
make  trouble.” 
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CHAPTER  XYI. 

THE  RANCHMAN’S  HOME. 

The  days  became  weeks,  the  weeks  grew  into 
months  and  peace  reigned  in  Southern  Arizona,  that 
section  which  time  and  again  was  harried  by  the 
fierce  raids  of  the  terrible  Apaches,  until  many  ot 
the  ranchmen  abandoned  their  homes  and  sought 
safety  at  the  posts  and  settlements. 

The  history  of  those  outrages  proves  the  fact 
which  has  already  been  hinted  :  had  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  tribes  been  left  to  the  army,  the  reign 
of  terror  would  have  ended  years  before  it  became 
necessary  to  run  down  G-eronimo  and  the  other  dis¬ 
affected  leaders  and  transport  them  to  the  east, 
there  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

I  have  no  intention  of  giving  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  history  of  the  Indian  troubles  in  the 
Southwest,  but  a  single  episode  will  enforce  what 
has  been  said. 

In  April,  1873,  Buckskin  Hat,  head  chief  of  all 
the  Indians  in  the  Tonto  Basin,  went  to  General 
Crook  and  said  he  wished  to  surrender.  Crook  took 
his  hand  and  told  him  that  if  he  and  his  people 
would  stop  their  outrages  and  become  orderly  citi¬ 
zens,  he  would  be  the  best  friend  they  ever  had.  He 
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promised  to  teach  them  to  work  and  agreed  to  find 
a  good  market  for  everything  they  could  produce. 

Within  a  month  General  Crook  had  all  the 
Apaches  in  Arizona,  excepting  the  Chiricahuas,  who 
were  not  within  his  jurisdiction,  at  work  at  Camp 
Apache  and  Camp  Yerde,  digging  irrigating  ditches, 
planting  vegetables,  cutting  hay  and  wood  and  with 
everything  on  the  highway  to  prosperity.  Then  a 
gang  of  politicians  and  contractors,  remembered  as 
the  “Tucson  Ring,”  persuaded  the  authorities  in 
Washington  to  order  the  Apaches  down  to  the 
dismal  sand  waste  of  the  San  Carlos,  where  the 
water  is  brackish,  the  soil  worthless,  and  the  flies 
intolerable.*  Roused  to  fury  by  the  injustice,  the 
Apaches  took  the  warpath,  and  then  followed  those 
terrible  scenes  which  are  matters  of  public  record. 

For  a  long  time,  Maurice  Freeman  was  so  doubt¬ 
ful  of  the  continuance  of  peace,  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  removing  from  the  territory.  Indeed  he 
would  have  done  so  but  for  the  persuasions  of  his 
nearest  neighbor  and  close  friend,  Captain  Murray, 
who  insisted  that  no  serious  danger  would  come 
again. 

“You  have  established  a  pleasant  home  here, 
said  the  Union  veteran  ;  “the  soil  is  fertile;  the’ 
country  is  rapidly  settling ;  we  shall  soon  have 
schools,  churches  and  all  the  advantages  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  ;  to  abandon  these  now  will  be  to  throw  away 
that  golden  opportunity  which  does  not  come  twice 
to  a  man  in  this  life.  I  intend  to  stick  and  you  will 
regret  it  if  you  do  not. 
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And  so  Maurice  Freeman  allowed  himself  to  be 
persuaded  and  stayed. 

By  the  time  the  frightfully  hot  summer  was 
drawing  to  close,  Freeman  was  so  convinced  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  advice  given  by  his  friend  that  he 
thanked  him  for  it. 

“There  hasn’t  been  a  ripple  since  that  flareup  last 
winter,”  remarked  Freeman,  as  he  sat  in  a  chair  at 
the  front  of  his  neighbor’s  house  and  smoked  a  pipe 
with  him  ;  “  it  looks  as  if  Geronimo,  Natchez  and 
the  rest  have  made  up  their  minds  to  do  like  their 
race  further  east — accept  the  inevitable.”  . 

“  Of  course,”  replied  Murray  ;  “  an  Indian  isn’t  a 
fool  and  when  he  sees  it’s  no  use  of  fighting  longer 
he  stops— that  is,  he  generally  does,”  added  the 
speaker,  conscious  that  his  assertion  needed  a  slight 
qualification.  “There  will  be  occasional  disturb' 
ances  now  and  then,  but  they  will  never  amount  to 
anything.” 

“  Do  you  think  we  shall  ever  have  a  raid  through 
this  section  ?” 

“  Never,”  was  the  emphatic  response ;  “  it’s  too 
risky  for  those  that  attempt  it  j  they  haven’t  the 
chance  of  success  that  they  had  a  year  or  even  six 
months  ago.  The  soldiers  at  Camp  Beno  and  the 
other  posts  are  on  the  alert  and  would  detect  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  before  it  could  come  to  a  head.” 

“  I  can’t  feel  quite  so  sure  on  that  score  as  you,” 
observed  Freeman,  with  a  vivid  rec  ollection  of  the 
incidents  of  the  previous  winter  ;  “  it  was  only  by 
the  merest  accident  that  we  learned  of  Geronimo’s 
coining  in  time  to  head  him  off.” 
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“You  must  remember  that  that  was  more  than 
six  months  ago  and  great  changes  have  taken  place 
since  then.” 

“  I  don’t  question  that  fact,  but  the  Apaches  are 
the  worst  desperadoes  when  roused  that  ever 
cursed  this  continent.” 

“  By  the  way,  captain,  how  was  it  you  learned  of 
that  intended  raid  %  I  was  here  at  home  and  never 
knew  of  it  until  you  came  back  with  the  news.” 

“  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out  the  exact 
means  by  which  the  news  reached  the  ears  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Decker  and  his  troopers.  I  was  coming 
from  Fort  Beno,  when  I  met  him  and  two  of  his 
scouts,  Mendez  and  Cemuri,  who  were  hunting  for 
the  hostiles.  I  presume  that  he  got  it  from  those 
two  White  Mountain  Apaches,  who  are  the  shrewd¬ 
est  fellows  at  that  business  I  ever  knew.  The  lieu¬ 
tenant  virtually  admitted  as  much  to  me,  though  he 
never  gave  the  particulars.” 

“What  has  become  of  Mendez  and  Cemuri  ?” 

“  They  have  remained  on  the  reservation,  like  the 
loyal  fellows  they  are,  but  they  are  so  useful  to  the 
colonel  that  he  keeps  them  continually  within  call. 
There  are  several  peculiarities  about  those  scouts.” 

“  What  are  they  ?”  * 

“Both  are  so  addicted  to  that  infernal  tiswin, 
that  there’s  no  saying  when  they  will  not  make 
themselves  helpless  from  drinking  it,  and  the  next  is 
that  they  seem  to  have  become  fond  of  Maroz  and 
Ceballos,  two  other  Apaches.” 

Captain  Murray  smiled. 
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“  I  see  nothing  peculiar  in  an  Apache  Indian 
being  fond  of  tiswin  ;  indeed  he  would  be  eccentric 
if  he  was  not,  and  what  is  remarkable  in  their 
association  with  two  others  of  their  race  % 

“During  that  flurry  last  winter,  Maroz  and 
Ceballos  were  among  the  fiercest  allies  that  Geronimo 
had.  Mendez  overheard  a  conversation  between  the 
two  and  Geronimo  which  proved  their  treachery. 
At  that  time,  Mendez  would  have  shot  both  could  he 
have  gained  the  chance.  He  and  Cemuri  know  they 
cannot  be  trusted  and  yet  they  seem  to  be  bosom 
friends.” 

Captain  Murray  could  not  restrain  the  remark  : 

“You  wore  the  gray  and  I  the  blue;  it  is  not  so 
many  years  ago  that  we  were  striving  to  kill  each 
other ;  I  don’t  think  there’s  much  of  the  desire  left. 
You  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  the  era  of  good 
feeling.” 

“Ah,  my  dear  fellow,  your  examples  are  not 
parallel.  You  and  I,  like  tens  of  thousands  similarly 
placed,  will  be  the  best  of  friends  to  the  end,  but  an 
Indian’s  nature  is  different.  He  will  nurse  his 
wrongs  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  to  break  out  in  a 
fury  when  least  expected.  But,”  added  Freeman, 
“  you  will  begin  to  suspect  from  my  words  that  I 
am  giving  away  to  idle  fears,  which  is  not  the  case. 
I  believe  with  you  that  there’s  not  one  chance  in — 
say  a  score — of  this  part  of  the  country  being  raided 
by  hostile  Indians.” 

“  Say  not  one  chance  in  a  thousand  and  you  will 
be  in  accord  with  my  views.” 
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“  I  can  hardly  put  it  as  strong  as  that ;  but  I’m 
going  to  ride  over  to  the  fort  to-morrow,  and  as  the 
day  is  sure  to  be  like  tophet,  I  will  leave  my  Win¬ 
chester  at  home.” 

“  You  would  be  foolish  to  do  otherwise.  I 
haven’t  carried  mine  for  two  months  past.  The 
iron  gets  so  hot  that  if  you  don’t  look  out  it  will 
blister  your  hands,  and  the  burden  is  an  unnecessary 
one.” 

“  Then,”  added  Freeman  slyly,  “  if  the  Apaches 
should  happen  to  make  one  of  their  raids  while  I  am 
away,  it  will  be  a  handy  thing  for  Molly,  for  she 
knows  how  to  use  it.” 

“  Have  an  end  with  such  jests,”  said  his  frien 
impatiently,  “  or  I  will  begin  to  suspect  that  you  do 
not  believe  wThat  you  have  just  been  telling  me. 

“  Well,  we  will  drop  it,”  said  Freeman,  shaking 
out  the  ashes  of  his  pipe  and  refilling  it;  “I  can 
onlv  repeat  my  thanks  for  your  arguments,  which 
prevented  me  from  pulling  up-takes  last  spring  and 

leaving  the  country  for  good.” 

“  I  may  have  been  a  trifle  selfish  about  it,  for 
didn’t  wish  to  lose  a  good  neighbor,  with  whom  I 
could  sit  down  and  fight  over  our  old  battles  with 
-out  either  of  us  losing  our  temper.  Since  I  admit 
that  all  the  bravery  during  the  war  was  on  your  side 
and  you  have  graciously  conceded  that  there  wasn  t 
a  bit  except  on  mine,  why  the  dispute  has  never 
become  serious.” 

“Well,”  remarked  the  visitor  some  time  lamr, 
“the  night  is  wearing  on  and  1  will  go  home. 
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Where  is  Fulton  ?”  he  asked,  looking  around  as  he 
rose  to  his  feet. 

“  Your  little  boy  ran  off  half  an  hour  ago.  My 
youngster  wanted  him  to  stay  all  night,  but  Fulton 
said  it  was  Jack’s  turn  to  stay  with  him  and  he 
wouldn’t.” 

“  Why  didn’t  you  let  Jack  do  so  ?” 

“His  mother  thought  he  had  better  wait  until  to¬ 
morrow.” 

“Good-night,”  called  Freeman  to  his  neighbor, 
who  responded,  and  remained  at  the  front  smoking 
for  an  hour  or  more  after  his  departure. 

It  was  not  a  long  walk  to  the  home  of  Maurice 
Freeman.  When  he  reached  there,  he  found  it 
later  than  he  suspected,  for  his  little  boy  and  girl 
had  been  put  to  bed  and  were  asleep. 

The  husband  announced  that  he  expected  to  visit 
the  fort  next  day,  and  at  his  request  his  wife  named 
a  few  small  articles  for  him  to  obtain  for  her. 
The  journey  to  Phoenix  or  Prescott  was  so  much 
longer,  that  neither  Freeman  nor  Murray  went 
thither  except  when  necessary.  The  ride  to  Fort 
Reno,  ten  miles  away,  could  be  easily  made  within 
the  day  and  allow  a  good  call  at  the  post. 

“  I  have  been  talking  with  Murray,”  said  the 
husband,  recalling  their  conversation  ;  “  he  insists 
that  we  shall  never  again  be  in  danger  from  the 
Apaches.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  him,  though. 
I  can’t  feel  quite  as  positive  as  he.  I  told  him, 
however,  that  I  intended  to  leave  my  Winchester 
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at  home,  when  I  visit  the  camp  to-morrow.  What 
do  }rou  think  of  it,  Molly  ?” 

Was  it  that  wonderful  intuition  of  her  sex  which 
led  the  wife  to  reply  without  an  instant’s  hesitation, 
“Leave  the  Winchester  with  me,  Maurice?” 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  SHADOW  OF  DANGER. 

Maurice  Freeman  was  correct  in  his  prophecy  of 
the  weather  for  the  following  day.  As  had  been 
intimated,  the  temperature  in  some  portions  of  the 
Southwest,  attains  an  intensity  during  the  summer 
and  early  autumn,  which  makes  one  wonder  how  ani¬ 
mal  life  withstands  it.  For  weeks  the  thermometer 
ranges  far  above  a  hundred,  and  there  is  a  record 
of  it  standing  over  a  large  area  at  one  hundred  and 
ten  at  midnight,  for  a  full  week. 

Life  would  be  unbearable  except  for  the  dryness 
of  the  climate,  which  renders  a  day  more  tolerable 
than  many  in  the  east  that  are  twenty  degrees 
lower,  with  a  humidity  which  makes  existence  a 
burden. 

But  Freeman  was  a  native  of  the  extreme  South 
'  and  had  lived  in  Arizona  long  enough  to  become 
acclimated.  He  saw  before  the  sun  rose  that 
another  “  scorcher  ”  was  coming,  but  it  did  not  deter 
him  from  his  intended  twenty-mile  ride  to  Fort 
Reno  and  back.  He  partook  of  an  early  meal,  kissed 
his  little  boy  and  girl  good-by  and  did  the  same 
with  his  brave  wife.  Holding  her  for  a  moment 
in  his  arms,  he  looked  down  in  her  brown  eves  and 
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“  And  so,  Molly,  you  think  it  best  that  I  should 
leave  the  gun  at  home?  Have  you  any  special 
reason  for  thinking  so  ?” 

« It  will  be  a  burden  to  you,  during  this  hot  day,” 
was  her  evasive  answer. 

«  But  I  have  carried  it  many  times  and  found  it  no 
burden.” 

«  And  of  late  you  have  left  it  behind  because  it 
was  an  incumbrance ;  if  you  prefer  to  take  it,  do 
so.” 

I  prefer  always  to  please  my  little  wife,  he  said, 
kissing  her  once  more,  and  finally :  I  pray  that 
neither  of  us  will  ever  need  it  again  for  the  use  to 
which  it  has  been  put  so  many  times.” 

A  few  minutes  later  he  was  in  the  saddle  and 
headed  for  Fort  Keno.  He  had  abundance  of  time 
at  command  and  rode  past  the  home  of  his  friend, 
Captain  Murray. 

“  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  ?”  he  called, 
as  the  two  greeted  each  other. 

«  Nothing  for  me,  thanks,  but  something  for  your¬ 
self.” 

“What’s  that?” 

«  Keep  cool ;  we  are  going  to  have  another  pull 
at  the  furnace  ;  I  don’t  envy  you  your  ride. 

« I  got  used  to  all  sorts  of  weather  in  the  army  ; 
so  did°you,  but  you  are  growing  effeminate ;  luxury 
and  idleness  are  bad  things,  captain.” 

«  But  none  the  less  enjoyable  for  all  that.  How 
is  it  you  haven’t  your  Winchester  with  you  ?” 

«  Didn’t  I  tell  you  last  night  that  I  meant  to  leave 
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it  with  Molly,  so  that  she  shall  be  able  to  defend, 
herself,  during  ray  absence?” 

“  Defend  herself  against  what  ?” 

“  Nothing  ;  adios,  my  old  friend.” 

Freeman  looked  back  as  he  made  his  military 
salute,  which  was  cordially  answered  by  Murray. 
That  parting  will  be  remembered  by  Freeman  as 
long  as  he  lives. 

“He  is  right,”  reflected  the  ranchman,  as  he 
struck  the  trail  leading  northward  to  the  military 
post  which  was  his  destination ;  “  months  have 
passed  since  there  has  been  a  rumor  of  trouble  with 
the  hostiles,  and  every  week  lessens  the  danger 
which  has  hung  over  our  homes  like  a  pall  of 
death.” 

“  In  a  comparative  sense  the  early  part  of  the  day 
was  pleasant.  The  frightful  heat  would  be  felt  in 
all  its  intensity,  as  the  sun  climbed  to  meridian  and 
descended  the  western  sky  ;  and,  since  there  was 
abundant  time  in  which  to  let  his  horse  rest,  Free¬ 
man  spurred  him  to  an  easy  gallop,  which  was 
continued  without  break  for  mile  after  mile. 

Two-thirds  of  the  way  was  passed,  when,  in  riding 
up  a  slight  elevation,  the  ranchman  came  face  to 
face  with  five  Apaches,  all  of  whom  were  well 
mounted  and  armed.  They  were  strangers,  but  the 
white  man  knew  they  had  been  with  the  hostiles  in 
the  recent  troubles. 

“It  might  be  a  handy  thing  if  I  had  my  rifle  with 
me  just  now,”  he  thought ;  “  and  yet  this  may  be 
one  of  the  occasions  when  a  man  without  weapons 
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is  safer  than  a  walking  arsenal,  for  he  isn’t  tempted 
to  do  anything  rash.” 

A  viciously  inclined  Indian  is  quick  to  seize  his 
opportunity.  These  five  Apaches,  if  they  chose, 
could  shoot  the  white  man  from  his  horse  in  a 
twinkling,  and  the  chances  were  that  justice  would 
never  overtake  them,  for  no  torture  could  force  any 
member  of  the  party  to  betray  the  other. 

The  best  course  was  to  put  a  bold  face  on  the 
matter  and  Freeman  did  so.  Instead  of  shying  off 
or  making  any  move  to  avoid  the  Indians,  he  rode 
directly  toward  them,  so  close  indeed  that  there 
was  only  room  for  them  to  meet  and  pass  without 
brushing  knees.  It  need  not  be  said,  however,  that 
the  white  man  kept  his  “  weather  eye  ”  open. 

As  the  parties  came  opposite,  Freeman  made  a 
salute,  smiled  and  called  out : 

“  Howdy  ?” 

They  responded  in  kind,  one  of  them,  who  seemed 
to  be  of  mixed  breed,  grinning  to  the  extent  of 
showing  the  two  rows  of  his  fine  white  teeth. 
Their  ponies  were  walking  and  Freeman’s  heart 
beat  a  little  faster,  when  they  seemed  about  to  stop; 
but  he  affected  not  to  notice  it  and  held  the  same 

easy,  swinging  gallop.  .  ^  .  „ 

The  real  trial  was  within  the  few  minutes  follow¬ 
ing  this  meeting.  Nothing  was  easier  than  for  al 
five  to  turn  and  fire  a  volley,  and  he  half  expected 
they  would  do  so.  It  was  hard  to  restrain  himself 
from  spurring  his  horse  into  a  dead  run  and  leaning 
forward  on  his  neck.  This  would  have  been  his 
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course  had  the  Apaches  made  any  demonstration, 
but  they  did  not,  and  he  shrank  from  showing  dis¬ 
trust,  much  as  prudence  urged  him  to  do  so. 

He  had  ridden  less  than  a  hundred  yards  when 
he  turned  and  looked  behind  him.  All  the  Indians 
were  riding  away  at  the  same  moderate  pace  and 
not  one  displayed  any  interest  in  him. 

The  sight  was  an  inspiriting  one  and  did  much  to 
remove  the  misgiving  that  had  been  with  him  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  ever  since  he  left  home. 

“  That’s  one  of  the  most  decisive  tests  of  what 
Captain  Murray  has  been  insisting  upon  for  the  past 
week,”  reflected  Freeman,  with  a  thrill  of  pleas¬ 
ure.  “  It  is  not  so  many  months  since  that  a  meet¬ 
ing  like  this,  where  I  am  beyond  any  help,  would 
have  been  my  death  warrant,  but  now  they  do  not 
even  turn  to  look  at  me.” 

A  half  hour  later  he  arrived  at  the  fort,  where 
he  was  always  welcome.  He  was  acquainted  with 
all  the  officers,  whose  life  at  these  remote  inland 
posts  is  sometimes  intolerably  monotonous.  It  is 
the  same  routine,  day  after  day,  month  after  month, 
from  one  year’s  end  to  the  other,  with  the  eternal 
brassy  sky  overhead,  the  dreary  stretch  of  sandy 
waste  which  grows  more  hateful  to  the  eye,  and 
the  vain  sighing  for  an  exchange  with  some  of  the 
more  favored  posts,  or  a  transfer  to  another  branch 
of  the  service. 

To  many  of  the  ardent  young  officers  who  leave 
West  Point  and  assume  the  stirring  duties  of  mili¬ 
tary  life,  the  news  of  trouble  with  the  red  men  is 
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most  welcome.  It  not  only  serves  to  break  the 
monotony,  but  opens  the  prospect  of  the  realization 
of  every  soldier’s  hope — promotion. 

When  making  his  call  upon  the  colonel,  Freeman 
related  the  incident  of  his  meeting  with  the  Apaches, 
commenting  upon  it  as  a  pleasing  omen.  The 
bronzed  campaigner  smiled  and  nodded  his 
head. 

“  Such  is  probably  the  fact ;  I  know  the  bucks, 
for  they  were  here  this  morning ;  there  is  not  a 
worse  set  of  scoundrels  on  the  reservation.  One  of 
them  was  the  right  hand  of  Cochise,  before  he 
became  a  good  Indian,  another  was  with  Natchez, 
and  the  remaining  three  are  murderers.” 

“  And  yet  they  did  not  offer  to  molest  me.” 

The  colonel  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“No  times  have  changed  mightily  within  the 
past  year,  and  yet  I  cannot  feel  that  this  calm  is 

sure  to  last.”  _ 

«  Why  should  it  not  continue  forever  ( 

«  Because  human  nature  is  as  it  is  ;  if  the  politi¬ 
cians  would  not  interfere  with  our  management  of 
the  Apaches,  there  would  be  no  trouble.  Those 
people,  or  rather  theleaders,  have  had  all  the  fight¬ 
ing  they  want.  They  would  settle  down  and  give 
no°  more  trouble  if  treated  right,  but  as  long  as 
politics  are  what  they  are,  so  long  will  there  be  the 

mischief  to  pay  on  the  frontier.” 

The  officer  had  touched  upon  a  phase  of  the 
question  to  which  Freeman  had  not  lately  given 
much  thought.  The  views  of  the  colonel  were 
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those  of  an  experienced  and  well-informed  man  and 
they  impressed  his  listener. 

“You  know,  captain,”  he  continued,  “that  the 
Indian  doesn’t  forget  a  wrong.  He  may  seem  to  do 
so,  but  none  the  less  he  broods  over  the  injustice  he 
has  suffered,  and  when  he  strikes  the  rule  is  that  it 
is  the  innocent  and  not  the  guilty  who  suffer. 
When  they  have  been  plundered  and  robbed  by  the 
‘  ring,’  they  turn  upon  and  kill  innocent  men,  women 
and  children.  They  simply  regard  themselves  the 
victims  of  the  Caucasian  and  strike  him  wherever 
and  whenever  the  chance  offers.” 

“  But  this  thing  cannot  go  on  forever.  I  have 
been  half  inclined  more  than  once  to  move  out  of 
the  Sutra  Valley,  but  my  old  friend,  Captain  Murray, 
my  next  door  neighbor,  dissuaded  me.  Do  you 
think  1  have  acted  wisely  ?” 

The  colonel  pulled  the  ends  of  his  mustache  and 
puffed  thoughtfully  at  his  cigar  before  answering : 

“  I  hope  so — yes,  I  think  you  have ;  the  danger  is 
certainly  less  now  than  at  any  time  in  the  past ; 
and,  since  you  have  gone  through  all  that  without 
harm,  the  inference  is  fair  that  your  chances  are 
better  than  ever.” 

“Your  views  cause  me  some  uneasiness, 
colonel.” 

“  I  did  not  mean  that  they  should  ;  I  am  neither 
an  optimist  nor  a  pessimist,  but  try  to  look  at  things 
as  they  are.  Peace  reigns  now,  but  so  long  as  we 
have  the  Apaches  with  us,  and  so  long  as  evil  men 
have  the  power  to  control  Indian  affairs,  so  long  are 
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we  certain  to  have  trouble.  It  may  be  that  the 
authorities  will  learn  wisdom  after  awhile  and  show 
common  sense  in  treating  with  the  £  wards  of  the 
nation,’  but  I  confess  I  have  little  hope  of  their 
doing  so  for  a  long  time  to  come.’’ 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A  CRUEL  BLOW. 

Freeman,  having  finished  his  call  at  the  fort  and 
given  his  horse  a  good  rest,  remounted  for  his  return 
home.  Despite  the  proofs  received  of  the  goodwill 
of  the  Apaches  on  the  reservation,  he  was  disturbed 
because  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  colonel. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  startling  news  came 
to  the  military  post.  Mendez,  our  old  friend,  the 
White  Mountain  scout,  dashed  up,  his  horse  covered 
with  foam,  and  his  own  appearance  showing  rough 
treatment.  It  was  not  often  that  the  stolid  fellow 
displayed  agitation  or  excitement,  but  he  was 
greatly  disturbed,  as  his  story  proved  he  had  good 
reason  to  be. 

His  statement  was  that  Maroz  and  Ceballos  had 
thrown  off  the  mask  they  had  worn  so  long,  had 
left  the  reservation  and  were  at  that  moment  well 
on  their  way  to  the  Apache  Mountains,  to  the  south 
of  the  Gila.  Those  fastnesses  once  reached,  they 
could  defy  the  whole  United  States  army  to  remove 
them. 

It  was  not  the  simple  fact  alone  that  these  two 
turbulent  spirits  had  cast  aside  their  disguise,  but 
they  were  sure  to  induce  other  disaffected  ones  to 
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join  them.  Should  they  succeed  in  gathering  a 
dozen  warriors  or  even  less  around  them,  another 
costly  Indian  campaign  was  inevitable  and  a  reign 
of  terror  would  follow  in  Southern  Arizona. 

Questioned  regarding  his  old  comrade  Cemuri, 
Mendez  replied  that  he  was  dead,  slain  by  Maroz  in 
the  most  treacherous  manner  conceivable.  It  was 
evident  that  there  had  been  a  desperate  fight,  for 
Mendez  carried  with  him  evidences  of  his  own 
savage  treatment. 

It  was  noted  by  some  of  those  who  listened  to  the 
story,  that  Mendez  was  confused  in  a  few  of  the 
details.  Those  who  knew  him  well  saw  evidence 
that  he  had  been  indulging  in  the  bane  of  his  life, 
« tiswin,”  that  curse  of  so  many  of  his  people,  but 
the  exciting  incident  in  which  he  had  taken  a  prom¬ 
inent  part  had  sobered  him  and  he  was  fully 
himself. 

Little  time,  however,  was  given  to  questioning  the 
scout.  The  alarming  danger  was  manifest  to  all. 
Serious  work  was  at  hand.  Not  an  hour  must  be 
lost  in  pursuing  the  hostiles,  whose  example  was 
likely  to  spread  like  a  prairie  fire.  There  was  a 
hasty  call  to  saddle,  and  in  less  time  than  would  be 
deemed  possible,  several  cavalrymen,  all  of  whom 
had  seen  similar  service,  were  scurrying  to  the 
southeast. 

Naturally  the  first  thought  of  Maurice  Freeman, 
when  he  learned  what  had  occurred,  was  his  own 
family,  ten  miles  away,  with  no  suspicion  of  danger. 
He  pictured  the  little  brother  and  sister  at  play  out- 
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doors  and  the  mother  singing  about  her  household 
duties,  while  the  fearful  shadow  stole  down  upon 
them,  as  the  deadly  serpent  winds  its  way  through 
the  tall  grass  and  strikes  its  blow  before  its  presence 
is  suspected. 

He  thought,  too,  of  Captain  Murray,  whose  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  continuance  of  peace  was  not  to  be 
shaken  by  argument  or  persuasion.  He  had  ridi¬ 
culed  the  fears  of  Freeman,  but  what  would  he  say 
now  when  the  news  reached  him  ? 

Freeman  had  never  taken  pains  to  conceal  his 
distrust  of  Maroz  and  Ceballos,  after  learning  of 
their  treachery  the  previous  winter  when  Geronimo 
was  turned  back  from  his  contemplated  raid  into 
the  Sutra  Yalley.  In  fact,  the  ranchman  had  told 
Maroz  to  his  face  that  he  deserved  shooting  for  his 
double  dealing,  and  if  he  could  have  his  way  he 
would  see  that  such  punishment  was  inflicted. 
There  could  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  two 
renegades  remembered  the  bitter  words  and  would 
be  eager  to  wreak  revenge  upon  him  who  uttered 
them. 

And  yet  there  was  one  feature  of  the  situation 
which  brought  the  ranchman  unspeakable  relief. 
Mendez  had  said  that  when  the  hostiles  leaped  upon 
their  ponies  they  headed  for  the  Apache  Mountains, 
which,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  are  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Salt  River,  while  the  Sutra  Yalley,  in 
which  he  and  a  few  of  his  friends  had  their  homes, 
lies  to  the  north.  That  broad,  winding  stream 
flows  between,  besides  which  an  additional  number 
of  miles  separate  the  two  sections. 
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This  knowledge  I  repeat  was  a  great  relief  to  the 
ranchman,  as  he  turned  the  head  of  his  horse  home¬ 
ward.  So  long  as  the  hostiles  pushed  southward, 
so  long  was  the  safety  of  his  family  assured.  There 
was  no  call  to  press  his  pony,  especially  as  the  heat 
was  increasing  and  the  animal  was  likely  to  suffer 
more  than  his  rider. 

“  It’s  a  curious  coincidence,”  he  reflected,  “  that 
it  is  two  years  this  very  day  since  we  moved  into 
the  Territory.  Molly  and  I  have  had  hard  work,” 
he  added,  as  he  drew  a  match  along  his  thigh  and 
lighted  his  pipe  without  checking  his  steed,  “  and 
she  has  been  a  true  helpmate  to  me.  We  have  a 
comfortable  home  and  no  sickness  has  visited  us. 
Settlers  are  coming  into  the  valley  and  before  long 
we  shall  a  town  the  rival  of  Tucson,  Prescott, 
Phoenix,  Benson  and  the  rest  of  them.  Then  will 
come  the  churches  and  schools  that  Captain  Murray 
is  looking  for,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  educate  our 
children  properly  ;  but  permanent  peace  must  first 
be  established.” 

The  course  of  the  trail  was  almost  parallel  with 
the  river,  but  some  distance  from  it  crossing  several 
small  streams,  most  of  which  were  fringed  with 
stunted  trees,  where  a  grateful  shade  could  be 
secured.  He  humored  his  faithful  animal  so  far  as 
he  could,  without  allowing  him  to  halt,  until  two- 

thirds  of  the  distance  was  passed. 

One  fact  curiously  disturbed  Freeman,  despite 
the  assurance  received  from  Mendez  :  it  was  that 
he  had  left  his  Winchester  at  home  by  the  direct 
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request  of  his  wife.  He  recalled  that  more  than 
once  in  their  lives  her  intuition,  or  whatever  it  may 
be  termed,  had  revealed  to  her  the  shadow  of  coming 
events,  when  he  saw  nothing  of  them.  Could  it  be 
so  in  the  present  instance  ? 

The  strange  misgiving  grew  upon  him  as  he 
advanced,  until  finally  he  touched  spur  to  his  horse, 
and  despite  the  extreme  heat,  struck  him  into  a 
gallop. 

“  There  can’t  be  any  doubt  of  Mendez,”  he  con¬ 
cluded;  “and  when  he  said  the  two  headed  south¬ 
ward  for  the  mountains,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  he  spoke  the  truth,  but  Maroz  and  Ceballos 
may  have  changed  their  minds,  without  his  knowl¬ 
edge,  or  possibly  the  action  of  the  hostiles  was  in¬ 
tended  to  mislead  him.  Laying  their  plans  to 
draw  the  soldiers  into  the  Apache  Mountains,  they 
could  have  recrossed  the  stream,  dashed  the  few 
remaining  miles,  and  swept  through  the  valley  like 
a  whirlwind. 

Lest  it  may  seem  that  the  fear  of  Freeman  was 
groundless,  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  were 
no  ranches  or  settlements  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  river  in  that  vicinity.  They  were  to  the  east 
and  west,  but  so  far  removed  as  to  be  in  little 
danger  from  this  particular  band  of  hostiles. 

The  innate  viciousness  of  the  Apache  nature 
would  not  allow  them  simply  to  take  to  the  mourn 
tains,  and  there  defy  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  to  bring  them  back :  that  would  be  alto¬ 
gether  too  tame.  They  must  strike  one  or  two 
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blows,  even  though  they  knew  the  great  personal 
risk  involved. 

Those  blows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  would  be  de¬ 
livered  where  the  best  opportunity  offered.  The 
nearest  white  people  would  receive  them,  and  the 
ones  thus  exposed  were  the  several  families  along 
the  Sutra  Valley,  of  which  his  own  was  one. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Maurice  Freeman 
was  in  anything  but  a  restful  frame  of  mind  as  his 
mustang  cantered  along  the  trail  leading  from  Fort 
Reno,  up  the  Sutra  Valley,  to  the  several  homes 

scattered  throughout  that  section. 

“  I  hope  I  am  mistaken,”  he  said,  “  but  I  can  only 

wait  and  s§e.” 

He  strained  his  eyes  toward  the  point  where  he 
knew  his  cabin  stood,  and  which  must  rise  to  view 
before  going  a  half  mile  further.  If  the  Apaches 
were  there,  the  first  sign  to  catch  his  eye  would  be 
the  smoke  from  his  burning  home;  the  next  the 
lifeless  bodies  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  no  man 
ever  prayed  more  fervently  than  he  that  the  sight 
might  be  spared  to  him. 

But  if  the  hostiles  were  in  the  neighborhood,  he 
did  not  forget  that  he  himself  was  riding  into  im¬ 
minent  and  increasing  peril.  Those  Apaches  have 
more  than  once  ambushed  a  wagon  train,  in  the 
middle  of  a  sandy  plain,  devoid  of  every  tree,  rock 
and  blade  of  grass.  The  searching  glances  which 
he  cast  to  the  right  and  left,  as  he  sped  along,  might 
flit  over  the  ver}T  spot  where  the  warriors  were 
crouching  and  waiting  for  him  to  come  a  little 
nearer  before  opening;  their  deadly  fire. 
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«  They  have  done  their  work  there  and  hurried 
on  to  the  captain’s,”  was  his  thought. 

But  never  did  the  brave  Molly  look  so  sweet  and 
beautiful,  even  in  the  delightful  long  ago,  as  when 
she  stepped  from  the  front  door  of  the  home  with 
the  Winchester  in  one  hand,  while  she  waved  the 
other  in  salutation  to  her  husband.  The  happy  man 
snatched  off  his  slouch  hat,  swung  it  aloft,  and 
emitted  a  shout  of  joy  such  as  he  and  his  brothers 
sent  forth  when  making  the  desperate  charge  in  the 
heat  of  battle  that  led  to  victory. 

“  It  looks  as  if  it  wasn’t  a  mistake  after  all,”  he 
concluded,  “  to  leave  my  gun  behind  me.” 

He  was  out  of  the  saddle  before  the  panting  pony 
could  halt,  and  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

“Thank  God,  Molly  !”  he  exclaimed,  “ but  what 
does  this  mean  ?”  he  asked,  observing  her  white  face 
and  trembling  form.  “  Has  anything  happened  to 
the  children  3  Where  are  they  ?  Ah,  Fannie  ?” 

And  catching  the  tiny  girl  in  his  arms,  he  flung 
her  aloft  and  caught  her  as  she  came  down,  fairly 
smothering  her  with  kisses,  while  his  own  eyes  grew 
dim  with  tears. 

“  How,  Fulton,  my  little  man,  it  is  your  turn  !” 

But  the  longing  gaze  showed  no  sign  of  the  little 
fellow  through  the  open  door,  and  he  turned 
affrightedly  to  the  wife  who  had  sunk  upon  the 
bench  just  outside,  and  was  on  the  verge  of  swoon¬ 
ing. 

“  Molly  !”  he  said,  releasing  Fannie,  and  tenderly 
placing  his  hand  upon  his  wife’s  shoulder ;  “  what 
is  the  trouble  ?  Where  is  Fulton  ?” 
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“  I — don’t — know  !”  was  the  faint  response. 

“  Why,  mamma  let  him  go  to  Mr.  Murray’s,”  said 
the  sister  in  her  artless  manner,  “and  he  hasn’t 
come  back  yet.” 

It  was  the  father  now  who  was  in  danger  of  giv¬ 
ing  way.  The  loved  forms,  the  house  and  all  ob¬ 
jects  in  his  field  of  vision  began  flickering  in  an  odd 
fashion  before  his  eyes — darkness  hovered  in  the  air, 
and  he  stepped  weakly  to  the  bench,  beside  his  wife, 
without  uttering  a  word. 

But  he  was  a  strong  man,  and  speedily  gained  the 
mastery  of  himself.  Molly  had  done  the  same,  and 
with  the  eager  e}res  of  her  husband  fixed  upon  her 
white  face,  she  told  her  story. 

Their  little  boy  had  gone  to  the  home  of  Captain 
Murray,  as  Fannie  said,  to  spend  the  day  with  the 
captain’s  children.  He  went  early  in  the  morning, 
and  she  had  no  expectation  of  seeing  him  again  until 
late  in  the  afternoon. 

It  was  perhaps  two  hours  later  when  Fannie,  who 
was  playing  outside,  hurried  within,  saying  some  In¬ 
dians  were  coming  over  the  ridge  on  horseback,  and 
they  were  riding  fast  toward  the  house.  Mrs.  Free¬ 
man  was  too  quick-witted  to  hesitate  a  moment.  The 
approaching  red  men  might  be  friendly  or  they 
might  be  enemies.  The  fact  of  their  speeding  so 
hard  in  the  direction  of  the  house  was  startling, 
and,  without  waiting  to  decide  the  question,  she 
took  the  wise  course  of  acting  on  the  theory  that 
they  were  enemies. 

The  door  was  hastily  barred  ;  Fannie  was  placed 
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in  a  corner  where  no  stray  shots  could  reach  her, 
and  taking  down  the  Winchester  the  mother  peered 
cautiously  out  of  one  of  the  windows.  She  saw 
four  repellent  Apaches  reining  up  their  ponies,  less 
than  a  hundred  yards  away ;  she  saw  them,  too, 
bring  their  guns  to  their  shoulders,  and  the  next 
instant  the  room  was  filled  with  fragments  of  win¬ 
dow  panes,  shattered  by  their  bullets. 

The  woman  wanted  no  other  proof  than  this  of 
the  designs  of  her  assailants.  Kneeling  on  the 
floor,  she  rested  the  barrel  of  the  Winchester  on  the 
window  sill,  and  keeping  so  far  back  that  she  was 
not  seen,  took  deliberate  aim  and  pulled  the 
trigger. 

The  shot  hit  the  bull’s-eye.  She  had  handled  the 
weapon  many  a  time  before,  and  she  was  as  cool  as 
a  veteran  when  she  tumbled  the  Apache  to  the 
earth.  He  had  time  to  utter  only  a  single  screech 
when  he  stretched  out  motionless  on  the  ground, 
with  his  mustang  circling  beyond  in  frightened  be¬ 
wilderment. 

Without  shifting  her  position,  Mrs.  Freeman  fired 
again.  She  did  damage,  though  to  a  less  extent 
than  before.  Her  bullet  bored  its  way  through  the 
pony  of  a  second  warrior,  and  he  stumbled  to  the 
ground  so  suddenly  that  his  rider  was  obliged  to 
move  nimbly  to  avoid  being  caught  beneath. 

The  Apaches  had  not  counted  upon  this  recep¬ 
tion,  and  the  survivors  lost  no  time  in  placing  them¬ 
selves  further  from  the  rifle  that  was  speaking  so 
effectively.  The  single  defender  kept  close  watch 
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upon  them,  but  it  will  be  seen,  that  despite  the  bril¬ 
liant  manner  in  which  she  had  acquitted  herself, 
she  was  still  in  great  peril.  There  was  only  one 
condition  that  could  save  her. 

Maroz,  Ceballos  and  their  surviving  ally  did  not 
dare  to  wait  long  enough  to  push  the  fight.  They 
were  aware  that  their  flight  from  the  reservation 
had  become  known,  and  more  than  likely  a  squad 
of  cavalry  was  already  thundering  on  their  trail. 
There  was  no  hope  in  lingering  in  the  Sutra  Valley, 
nor  indeed  anywhere  north  of  the  river.  Their 
destination  was  the  Apache  Mountains  to  the  south, 
and  they  had  but  to  delay  their  flight  only  a  brief 
while  to  find  it  cut  off  altogether. 

But  for  this,  they  would  have  pressed  the  attack, 
burned  the  house,  despite  all  the  brave  woman  could 
do,  and  wreaked  revenge  on  her  and  her  child  ;  but 
an  Apache  is  too  cunning  to  run  unnecessary  risk. 

During  the  five  or  ten  minutes  following  the  fall 
of  the  hostile,  one  of  the  survivors  gave  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  astonishing  activity  and  power  of  his 
people.  He  made  a  dash  across  the  open  plain,  and, 
though  the  riderless  pony  was  going  at  high  speed, 
he  overhauled  him  in  a  twinkling,  leaped  deftly 
upon  his  bare  back,  wheeled  him  short  round,  and 
plunged  toward  the  cabin,  as  if  making  a  direct 
charge  upon  it. 

While  the  amazed  wife  was  holding  her  rifle  in 
position,  and  wondering  what  all  this  could  mean, 
the  steed  described  a  graceful  circle  and  his  rider 
became  invisible  for  a  few  seconds.  He  had  thrown 
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himself  over  the  animal’s  side,  and,  holding  himself 
in  position  by  one  foot  curved  over  the  pony’s  neck 
and  the  left  hand  knotted  in  his  mane,  he  reached 
down  with  the  other  arm,  and,  hardly  abating  the 
pace  of  his  horse,  slid  it  under  the  body  of  his  life¬ 
less  comrade,  and  swung  back  to  an  upright  posi¬ 
tion,  with  the  limp  form  held  securely  in  front. 

The  better  to  execute  this  feat,  he  had  cast  his 
rifle  to  the  earth,  so  as  to  allow  the  unrestrained 
use  of  his  hands.  He  now  guided  the  mustang  to 
the  spot  where  the  weapon  lay  on  the  parched 
grass,  and,  still  riding  fast,  and  with  one  arm  fully 
engaged  in  sustaining  the  body  in  position,  he  leaned 
over  again,  snatched  up  his  Winchester  as  if  it  were 
a  handkerchief,  inclined  himself  forward  to  escape 
the  expected  shot,  and  with  the  same  speed  as  at 
first,  joined  his  companions,  who  were  calmly  await¬ 
ing  him. 

Mrs.  Freeman  might  have  brought  down  the 
miscreant  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  daring  feat, 
but  she  was  mystified  until  the  most  striking  part 
was  over,  and  then,  womanlike,  a  feeling  of  sympa¬ 
thy  restrained  the  shot,  which  she  regretted  very 
soon  had  not  been  fired. 

From  a  distance,  too  great  to  render  them  effect¬ 
ive,  the  Apaches  discharged  several  parting  shots, 
and  dashed  up  the  valley  in  the  direction  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Murray’s  home.  The  danger,  so  far  as  Mrs. 
Freeman  and  Fannie  were  concerned,  was  over,  for, 
as  has  been  shown,  the  Apaches  did  not  dare  wait 
nor  return. 
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But  when  she  observed  the  ponies  with  their 
fierce  riders  speeding  up  the  valley  like  a  whirl¬ 
wind,  she  recalled  that  her  only  son,  little  Fulton, 
was  at  the  nearest  dwelling,  and  that  he,  like  the 
family,  was  in  a  peril  whose  imminence  could  not 
be  exaggerated. 

The  mother  was  in  a  sad  state  of  bewilderment. 
But  for  the  young  daughter,  she  would  have  set 
out  on  foot,  or  mounted  the  remaining  pony,  grazing 
some  distance  away,  where  it  had  escaped  the 
raiders,  and  hurried  to  the  help  of  the  imperiled 
ones.  Who  shall  understand  her  agony  when, 
shortly  after,  she  heard  the  rifle-shots  and  soon  dis¬ 
cerned  the  dark  smoke  which  told  that  the  Apaches 
had  met  with  far  more  success  in  their  second  than 
in  their  first  attempt  ? 

It  was  at  this  trying  moment  that  she  opened  the 
door  and  peered  to  the  westward,  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  her  husband  returning  from  Fort  Keno. 
The  wish  was  granted,  and,  hurrying  forward,  it 
required  only  a  few  minutes  for  him  to  learn  all 
that  had  taken  place. 

If  the  wife  could  not  hasten  to  the  help  of  her 
child,  the  husband  was  granted  that  privilege. 

«  You  are  safe  here,  Molly,”  said  he,  springing  to 
his  feet,  “  even  though  I  must  leave  you  without  any 
weapons ;  the  Apaches  are  making  for  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  the  soldiers  are  after  them.  I  will  hurry 
up  the  valley  to  the  captain’s,  and  possibly  may  be 
able  to  do  something,  though  there  is  little  hope.” 

The  second  pony  was  not  in  sight,  and  he  feared 
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it  had  been  stolen  by  the  marauders,  but  the  grass 
was  much  better  on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge,  in 
the  direction  of  the  river,  and  the  mustangs  gener¬ 
ally  wandered  to  that  neighborhood  when  left  to 
themselves.  The  signals  of  the  owner  were  quickly 
answered  by  the  animal,  which  came  trotting  over 
the  elevation,  with  a  whinny,  as  if  of  inquiry,  and 
stood  quiet  while  the  saddle,  bridle  and  accou¬ 
terments  were  transferred  from  the  other  animal  to 
him. 

An  affectionate  embrace  and  kiss  were  given  to 
the  wife  and  little  one,  and  then,  swinging  himself 
into  the  saddle,  Maurice  Freeman  pointed  the  nose 
of  his  mustang  up  the  valley,  and  spurred  him  to  a 
dead  run,  with  outstretched  neck,  flying  mane  and 
tail  and  snorting  nostrils.  As  if  he  understood  that 
he  had  set  out  to  save  human  life,  he  paid  no  more 
heed  to  the  blistering  heat  than  did  his  rider,  who 
closed  his  mouth  hard,  as  he  refilled  the  empty 
chambers  of  his  Winchester  without  drawing  rein. 

The  wooden  structure,  which  was  Captain  Mur. 
ray’s  home,  had  been  seasoned  by  the  flaming  su* 
for  weeks  and  months,  so  that  when  the  torch  w&i> 
applied  it  burned  like  tinder.  Before  half  the  dk} 
tance  was  passed  by  the  furious  rider,  it  wa&  i 
mass  of  smouldering  ruins,  from  which  the  smokfi 
still  ascended  and  stained  the  clear  air  above. 

Freeman  now  drew  rein,  for  it  would  have  bee* 
folly  to  continue  his  headlong  flight  without  learn 
ing  what  was  in  front.  He  saw  nocking  of  whiff j 
men  or  Indians,  as  he  drew  gAk  ue&rer,  and  rightly 
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suspected  that  the  hostiles,  having  delivered  their 
bio  tv,  were  now  making  for  the  mountains  with  all 
speed. 

“  And  where  is  the  captain  ? — where  is  his  wife  ? 
— where  are  his  children? — and  where,  heaven  tell 
me !  is  my  own  boy  ?” 

It  was  the  last  query  that  wrung  his  heart  with 
an  anguish,  such  as  only  a  parent  can  feel,  when  he 
believes  that  a  loved  child  is  irrecoverably  lost. 

“  They  have  gone,”  he  added,  as  he  made  a 
cautious  circle  of  the  smoking  ruins,  “  they  have 
done  their  work  well - ” 

The  most  torturing  trial  of  his  life  was  now  upon 
him.  When  he  muttered  to  himself  that  the  Apa¬ 
ches  had  done  their  work  well,  he  meant  far  more 
than  the  burning  of  the  home.  That  was  a  trifle 
compared  with  the  other  sight  which  greeted  him 
while  making  his  awed  circuit  of  the  ruins. 

He  saw  the  forms  stretched  on  the  ground,  with 
their  white  faces  turned  toward  the  brassy  sky,  and 
he  needed  no  one  to  tell  him  what  it  meant.  There 
was  the  father,  lying  within  a  dozen  steps  of  the 
wife,  whom  he  had  defended  with  his  last  breath, 
and  just  beyond,  and  nearer  the  doorstep,  a  little 
girl  lay  with  one  dimpled  arm  doubled  under  her 
cheek,  as  if  she  were  sleeping.  And  so  she  was, 
but  it  was  the  long  dreamless  slumber  which  knows 
no  waking  in  this  world. 

The  sio’ht  which  caused  the  heart  of  the  father 
to  stand  still  was  that  of  the  figure  of  a  little  boy, 
still  nearer  and  indeed  on  the  very  threshold.  His 
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face  was  turned  away,  so  that  he  could  not  see  the 
features,  and  the  clothing  was  so  disarranged  that 
he  could  not  identify  it. 

At  such  times  suspense  is  unbearable.  Without 
dismounting  he  forced  his  reluctant  pony  so  close 
to  the  burning  wood  that  the  additional  heat 
checked  him.  Then  he  leaned  over  his  saddle, 
and  peered  down  into  the  face  of  the  boy,  now  in 
plain  view. 

It  was  Jack,  the  son  of  his  old  friend,  or  rather 
what  was  left  of  the  lad. 

Then,  with  the  same  hard  expression  on  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  the  father  straightened  up  in  his  saddle, 
and  allowed  his  gaze  to  roam  over  the  burning 
sticks,  beams  and  timbers,  the  most  of  which  was 
already  ashes.  He  did  not  spare  himself,  and,  when 
the  survey  was  completed,  he  knew  that  which  he 
dreaded  to  see  with  an  unspeakable  dread  was  not 
there,  nor  anywhere  near. 

“Yes,”  he  repeated,  casting  his  eyes  around  the 
immediate  field  of  vision,  “  they  have  done  their 
work  well.  The  captain,  his  wife,  his  little  child, 
and  boy  are  all  gone — perished  within  a  few 
minutes  of  each  other.  Why  my  child  is  not  among 
them  I  do  not  understand.  For  some  cause  they 
have  spared  him  yet  awhile,  but  what  hope  is  there 
of  his  mother  or  me  ever  seeing  him  alive  again  ?” 

A  shout  caused  him  to  turn  his  head  quickly,  and 
look  to  the  southward.  There  they  were :  five 
horsemen  coming  down  upon  him  like  mad.  At  their 
head,  was  handsome  James  Decker,  the  young  lieu- 
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tenant  from  West  Point,  who  was  getting  a  further 
taste  of  soldiering  in  dead  earnest. 

The  lieutenant’s  companions  were  veterans,  and 
all  had  been  in  the  service  before  he  was  born. 
Our  old  friends  Armon  Peyser,  Budge  Colgate  and 
Jack  Redfield  served  creditably  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  the  leader  had  already  learned  something 
of  Mendez,  the  White  Mountain  Apache,  who  was 
the  guide  to  the  party.  As  for  that,  both  Colgate 
and  Redfield  were  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  familiar 
with  the  fastnesses  of  the  Apache  Mountains  as 
Mendez,  for  they  had  been  in  more  than  one 
campaign  that  led  them  thither. 

It  was  the  lieutenant  who  uttered  the  shout  that 
turned  the  gaze  of  Preeman  to  the  ridge,  on  the 
crest  of  which  they  had  just  appeared.  He  had 
recognized  the  man,  and  the  latter  knew  him  the 
moment  he  looked  up. 

Instead  of  continuing  down  the  slope  to  the  site  of 
the  burned  building,  the  young  officer  called  : 

“  If  you  want  to  join  us,  hurry  up  !” 

Freeman  answered  by  sending  his  pony  off  at  a 
rate  which  quickly  placed  him  among  the  eager 
group. 

“  I  see  they’ve  been  there,”  remarked  Decker, 
with  a  nod  toward  the  smoking  ruins. 

“  I  should  say  they  had,”  was  the  bitter  response. 

“  Did  they  wipe  them  all  out  ?” 

“  They  did  not  spare  one.” 

“  Your  family  was  fortunate.” 

“  Yes,  but  they  have  carried  off  my  little  boy,” 
replied  the  father  in  a  broken  voice. 
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“  Is  it  possible  ?”  was  the  sympathetic  response  ; 

“  there  may  be  a  chance  of  recovering  him.  Those 
fellows  played  us  a  sharp  trick.  They  left  a  plain 
trail,  straight  to  the  river,  and  without  sticking  to 
it,  we  made  for  another  and  better  crossing,  only  to 
learn,  after  reaching  the  other  side,  that  they  had 
entered  the  river,  waded  up  stream  a  little  way,  and 
then  turned  back  again.  Their  natural  viciousness 
would  not  allow  them  to  leave  without  striking  this 
blow,  e7en  though  it  was  so  dangerous  to  them¬ 
selves.  They  have  picked  up  two  allies.” 

“  But  have  only  one  left ;  the  other  'was  a  victim 
to  my  Winchester,  fired  by  my  wife.” 

“  Good  !  that’s  business ;  but  here’s  the  trail  lead¬ 
ing  directly  towTard  the  river,  and  they  can’t  be  far 
ahead.  Do  you  want  to  go  with  us  ?” 

“I  wouldn’t  turn  back  for  the  world,  till  I  learn 
what  has  become  of  my  boy.” 

“  It’s  only  two  miles  to  the  river,  and  we  may  over¬ 
take  them  before  they  cross.  We  are  well  mounted 
and  here  we  go !” 

And  the  dashing  officer  thundered  away  on  a 
dead  run,  with  the  rest  bunched  closely  on  the 
flanks  of  his  mustang.  The  ground  was  gently 
undulating,  and  they  skimmed  over  it  with  arrowy 
swiftness  until  the  lieutenant,  who  maintained  his 
position  slightly  in  advance,  rose  in  his  stirrups,  and, 
peering  ahead,  shouted : 

“  Yonder  they  are,  boys !  There’s  a  fight  ahead ! 
Now  for  them !” 
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“  SEE  DERE  !” 

Lieutenant  James  Decker  had  been  warned  more 
than  once  by  the  older  and  more  experienced 
officers  of  his  regiment  that,  sooner  or  later,  his 
ardor  would  bring  him  to  grief.  He  was  so  eager  for 
a  brush  with  the  Apaches,  that  he  charged  headlong 
into  the  affray,  forgetful  that  the  foe  was  the  most 
cunning,  brave  and  skillful  of  any  tribe  on  the 
American  continent. 

It  ivas  Decker  who,  on  his  first  campaign  against 
Geronimo,  brought  a  sharp  reprimand  upon  himself 
from  the  captain,  for  his  recklessness  in  front  of  a 
rocky  edge,  at  a  time  when  it  was  known  the  wily 
chieftain  and  his  band  had  been  brought  to  bay. 
The  command  had  dismounted,  and  were  lying  on 
the  ground,  behind  their  prostrate  steeds,  or  what¬ 
ever  protection  they  could  secure,  waiting  for  a 
chance  at  the  miscreants,  among  the  rocks,  but  a 
short  distance  away.  And  while  they  were  lying 
thus,  what  did  the  lieutenant  do  but  spur  his  pony 
forward,  and  deliberately  gallop  back  and  forth, 
between  the  two  lines,  where  it  would  seem  it  was 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  Geronimo  or  one 
of  his  men  to  tumble  him  from  the  saddle. 
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At  first  Captain  Grindle  could  hardly  believe  his 
eyes ;  then  he  thought  the  young  officer  was 
“  rattled  ”  to  that  extent  that  he  was  unaware  of 
what  he  was  doing ;  but  he  quickly  saw  the  true 
state  of  affairs,  and  Decker  was  ordered  instantly 
to  fall  back.  As  he  turned  to  obey  the  peremptory 
command,  several  shots  were  fired  from  the  rocks 
behind  him,  but,  scorning  to  throw  himself  forward 
on  the  neck  of  his  animal,  he  rode  slowly  back, 
freely  expressing  his  opinion  of  the  timidity  of  the 
other  officers  and  men. 

It  was  Decker,  too,  who,  on  another  occasion  of 
still  greater  peril,  pretended  he  did  not  hear  the 
order  of  his  superior  officer  to  withdraw,  and 
spurred  his  horse  straight  at  a  group  of  red  men, 
using  his  revolver  and  sword  with  a  vigor  and  effect 
that  thrilled  the  veteran  campaigners  who  witnessed 
the  scene.  It  took  a  charge  of  a  dozen  cavalrymen 
to  extricate  the  fellow,  but  he  came  back  without  a 
scratch.  He  did  good  service,  too,  as  has  been  told, 
in  checking  the  raid  of  Gferonimo  the  previous 
winter. 

Somehow  or  other,  the  best  of  fortune  had  at¬ 
tended  Lieutenant  Decker  thus  far.  He  had  played 
the  part  of  target  for  Apache  rifles  more  times  than 
he  could  count,  but  the  astonishing  fact  remained 
that  not  a  hair  of  his  head  had  as  yet  been  harmed. 

But  this  could  not  last,  however.  Unless  he 
mended  his  ways  and  showed  more  discretion,  he 
must  go  down  as  many  a  brave  man  had  gone  be¬ 
fore  him.  But,  as  I  have  said,  he  was  liked  by  his 
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command  and  associates;  for,  aside  from  his  fine 
personal  qualties,  he  was  a  leader,  instead  of  a 
follower,  in  all  emergencies  where  dashing  heroism 
was  required. 

Every  one  of  the  six  men  who  gave  their  steeds 
rein  and  charged  southward  toward  the  Gila  in 
pursuit  of  the  fleeing  Apaches  was  splendidly 
mounted.  It  would  have  been  folly  to  take  up  the 
pursuit  under  any  other  conditions.  The  time  was 
likely  to  come  when  their  animals  could  not  serve 
them,  and  they  would  have  to  dismount  and  push 
on  afoot,  but  until  then  they  must  ride  hard  and 
unceasingly. 

The  well-known  qualities  of  the  leader  of  the 
little  company  caused  Maurice  Freeman  keen  mis¬ 
giving.  ITe  knew  that  if  ever  the  moment  should 
arrive  when  Maroz  and  Ceballos  saw  they  could  not 
hold  their  little  prisoner,  they  would  put  him  to 
death  with  no  more  compunction  than  they  would 
crush  the  rattlesnake  in  their  path.  In  an  enter¬ 
prise  of  this  kind  there  was  urgent  call  for  subtlety 
of  the  highest  order.  The  father  was  so  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  he  reminded  the  lieutenant  of  it 
while  they  were  riding  side  by  side.  Decker  nod¬ 
ded  his  head,  and  said  : 

“  I  won’t  forget  it ;  I  wish  the  boy  was  some¬ 
where  else,  not  only  for  his  own  sake,  but  that  his 
presence  among  the  Apaches  might  not  handicap 
us.  I  would  like  to  drive  those  fellows  into  a 
corner  before  they  could  cross,  and  then  sail  into 
them !  There  would  be  three  less  Apaches  to  raise 
the  mischief  than  now.” 
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“But  what  do  you  intend  to  do?”  asked  the 
parent,  unable  to  understand  his  plans  without  more 
enlightenment. 

The  lieutenant  turned  his  frank  face  toward  the 
anxious  one  on  his  left,  and  replied  : 

“The  prime  object  of  this  business  is  to  save  your 
boy  ;  I  know  how  you  feel,  and  I  feel  for  you ;  the 
colonel  and  the  rest  comdemn  me  for  being-  reck- 
less,  but  that  is  only  where  men  are  involved;  I’ll 
show  that  I  can  be  as  cautious  and  as  patient  as 
any  of  them,  when  there  is  need  of  being  so.” 

“  But — lieutenant - ” 

“  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say  ;  my  actions 
just  now  don’t  indicate  that,  for  they  mean  a 
light.  Nevertheless,  I’ll  prove  mv  earnestness  if  I 
have  the  chance.  My  plan  is  to  bring  them  to  bay 
this  side  of:  the  river.  Then,  before  we  lire  a  shot, 
I’ll  let  them  know  that,  if  they  surrender  and  give 
up  the  boy,  they  won’t  be  punished.” 

“  But  how  can  you  do  that  f”  was  the  astonished 
inquiry  of  Freeman. 

“  Easily ;  I’ve  been  in  the  country  long  enough 
to  pick  up  a  fair  knowledge  of  their  lingo,  and 
you’ll  admit  that  I  am  the  proprietor  of  a  pretty 
.  good  voice.” 

“But  will  the  murder  of  Captain  Murray  and  his 
family  be  allowed  to  go  unpunished  ?” 

“  It  ought  not  to,  but  that  will  have  to  be  a  con¬ 
dition.  The  colonel  told  me  when  I  left  the  fort 
to  get  word  to  Maroz  and  Ceballos  that  they  would 
be  treated  leniently  if  they  stopped  at  once  and 
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returned  to  the  reservation.  ¥e  knew  they  had 
slain  Cemuri,  but  that  would  be  overlooked.” 

“  Think  of  Captain  Murray  and  his  family  !” 

“  I  have  done  so ;  the  colonel,  if  he  knew  that, 
would  not  permit  the  offer  on  my  part,  but  I  have 
his  warrant  for  giving  the  pledge,  and  I’ll  do  it  for 
the  sake  of  your  child,  if  the  chance  is  given. 
There  is  dishonesty  among  the  traders  and  some  of 
the  settlers,  but  the  renegades  know  as  well  as  you 
that  when  the  army  makes  a  pledge  it  will  be  kept, 
no  matter  at  what  cost.” 

Maurice  Freeman  always  admired  the  dashing 
lieutenant,  but  he  never  appeared  so  handsome  to 
him  as  when,  with  a  glowing  face,  he  uttered  these 
words.  The  heart  of  the  brave  fellow  was  as 
tender  as  a  woman’s  and  the  prime  purpose  of  the 
dangerous  business  on  which  he  had  entered  was  to 
save  the  innocent  child  from  the  fate  that  impended 
over  it. 

Meantime  the  chase  was  pushed  with  all  possible 
vigor.  Every  pony  was  doing  his  level  best,  and 
neither  he  nor  his  rider  cared  for  the  pitiless  rays 
that  darted  down  upon  their  heads  like  spears  of 
fire.  There  was  scarcely  a  tree  between  them  and 
the  river  flowing  across  their  course.  A  couple  of 
brooks  were  passed,  but  the  major  portion  of  the 
route  was  an  undulating  plain,  sandy  in  most  places, 
but  rich  and  fertile  in  others,  with  a  surprising 
luxuriance  of  grass,  which  rendered  it  a  favorite 
grazing  resort  for  animals. 

Further  to  the  west  and  north,  where  many 
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extensive  ranches  were  to  be  found,  the  grazing  was 
no  better,  and  often  not  so  good.  Miles  to  the 
southward,  beyond  the  calmly  flowing  river,  the 
rugged  Apache  range  lifted  its  crest  against  the  sky, 
stretching  east  and  west,  further  than  the  eye  could 
reach,  and  forming  one  of  the  wildest  spurs  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  system. 

It  was  toward  the  fastnesses  of  this  range  that  the 
hostiles  were  making  with  the  desperate  energy  of 
men  who  knew  that  success  meant  life  and  failure  the 
opposite.  If  they  could  place  the  river  between 
them  and  their  pursuers,  they  would  be  safe  :  could 
they  do  it  ? 

The  dusky  horsemen  were  about  a  mile  from  the 
river  when  the  first  sight  of  them  was  obtained. 
Lieutenant  Decker,  who  had  forged  slightly  ahead 
of  the  rest,  thundered  up  one  of  the  numerous 
slopes,  only  a  few  feet  in  height,  at  the  moment 
that  the  fugitives  shot  over  the  crest  of  a  similar 
one.  They  were  seen  distinctly  riding  close  to¬ 
gether,  and  with  their  ponies  at  the  highest  speed. 

“We  are  gaining!”  shouted  the  lieutenant; 
“  don’t  spare  your  horses  !  we  shall  catch  them  !” 

In  truth  the  animals  had  not  been  spared  from 
the  first.  It  was  cruel  to  push  them  thus,  but  the 
stakes  warranted  it.  That  little  life  was  worth 
more  than  the  lives  of  any  multitude  of  mustangs. 

The  fact  that  the  whites  had  gained  up  to  this 
time  was  ground  for  belief  they  would  continue  to 
do  so,  aud  much  ought  to  be  done  before  the  stream 
was  reached. 
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Hardly  a  word  was  exchanged,  except  now  and 
then,  between  the  lieutenant  and  Mr.  Freeman. 
Peyser,  Colgate  and  Redfield  kept  their  ponies  at 
the  high  pace,  while  they  sat  grimly  in  their  saddles 
leaning  forward  to  catch  the  earliest  sight  possible 
of  the  fugitives.  Mendez  rode  his  own  mustang, 
a  wiry  little  mare  of  coal  black  color,  that  was  one 
of  the  hardiest  and  fleetest  of  her  kind. 

The  White  Mountain  Apache  kept  a  little  to  the 
left  of  the  rest,  as  if  he  preferred  the  companionship 
of  his  thoughts  to  that  of  men.  The  speed  of  his 
animal  lifted  the  coarse  black  hair,  that  generally 
dangled  about  his  shoulders,  and  caused  it  to  flutter 
in  a  galeHlike  the  name  and  tail  of  his  steed.  His 
stolid  face  was  without  pain,  and  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  it  was  not  pleasant  to  look  upon.  It 
was  broad,  with  protruding  cheek  bones,  the  mouth 
was  wide,  and  the  nose  was  scarred  and  broken 
years  before  in  some  ugly  affray  of  which  he  never 
spoke. 

The  American  Indian  always  shows  little  mus¬ 
cular  development,  but  those  half-bare  arms  and  legs 
were  like  tempered  steel.  Mendez,  more  than  once, 
had  trotted  up  the  side  of  a  mountain,  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  and,  when  he  stopped,  his  respiration  was 
no  faster  than  at  starting.  Many  others  of  his 
people  have  done  the  same  thing  and  can  do  it  to¬ 
day. 

He  had  ridden  his  mustang  into  the  mountains  as 
far  as  he  could  go,  and  when  three  days  passed, 
with  not  a  mouthful  of  food,  he  slew  his  pony, 
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devoured  what  lie  wanted,  and  then  pushed  on  for 
three  days  more,  without  eating,  during  two  of 
which  he  did  not  taste  a  drop  of  water. 

And  through  all  that  period,  the  temperature 
during  the  day  never  sank  below  a  hundred  degrees. 
The  swarthy  foe  whose  trail  he  was  following  (and 
whom  he  ultimately  bagged)  did  almost  precisely 
the  same  thing,  and  the  endurance  of  neither  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  majority  of  their  people  at 
this  very  hour. 

Mendez  rode  without  saddle,  and  his  only  bridle 
was  a  piece  of  lariat  loosely  looped  about  the  neck 
of  his  mustang,  just  back  of  the  head.  There  was 
little  need  of  that,  for  he  readily  guided  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  animal  by  the  touch  of  the  hand  or 
heel  or  his  voice. 

Whether  the  renegades  to  the  southward  had 
seen  their  pursuers  before  the  latter  caught  sight  of 
them  cannot  be  known,  but  within  the  succeeding 
five  minutes  a  most  unpleasant  truth  became 
manifest:  they  were  fully  as  well  mounted  as  the 
whites.  Lieutenant  Decker  muttered  impatiently 
when  the  fact  could  no  longer  be  ignored  : 

“  Their  outbreak  and  flight  were  no  sudden  im¬ 
pulse,”  he  concluded,  “  for  had  it  been  they  could 
not  have  made  such  complete  preparations.  There 
are  no  better  ponies  in  the  country  than  those  they 
are  riding.” 

Shortly  after  this  decision  was  reached  another 
unpleasant  discovery  broke  upon  the  whites,  or 
rather  upon  Mendez,  for  he  was  the  first  to  notice 
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it,  and  told  the  rest  in  a  few  words  of  his  broken 
English. 

AVhen  first  seen  there  were  three  of  the  flying 
Apaches,  corresponding  with  the  number  that  had 
fired  the  home  and  destroyed  the  family  of  Captain 
Murray.  The  second  scrutiny  of  the  band  revealed 
the  astonishing  fact  that  there  were  now  four,  who 
were  pushing  desperately  for  the  river. 

Where  in  the  name  of  all  that  was  wonderful  the 
fourth  horseman  had  come  from  was  beyond  the 
understanding  of  the  pursuers,  unless  a  glimmer  of 
the  truth  stole  through  the  brain  of  Mendez.  If  so, 
he  kept  it  to  himself. 

The  first  thought  of  the  lieutenant  and  Freeman 
was  that 'the  lifeless  warrior,  which  the  Apaches 
were  bearing  away,  had  been  set  upon  a  pony,  and 
so  fixed  that  he  could  keep  upright  during  the 
flight ;  but  to  do  that  an  additional  animal  was  nec¬ 
essary,  and  his  sudden  appearance  was  as  amazing 
as  that  of  his  rider. 

The  most  probable  theory  was  that  the  new  rein¬ 
forcement  had  been  waiting  somewhere  along  the 
line  of  flight,  and  fell  into  line  when  the  proper 
time  arrived  5  but  the  disquieting  conviction  could 
not  "be  avoided  that  Maroz  and  Ceballos  had  not 
only  made  deliberate  preparations  for  their  crimes, 
but  had  more  allies  than  at  first  was  suspected. 

All  this  was  bad  enough,  but  still  worse  was  to 

come. 

Lieutenant  Decker  shook  his  head  : 

«  There’s  no  stopping  them ;  they’ll  cross  the  river 
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in  the  face  of  all  we  can  do ;  they  must  be  followed 
into  the  mountains,  and  by  that  time  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  dozen  of  them  together.” 

Freeman  made  no  answer,  for  he  had  none  to 
make,  but  he  observed  that  the  officer  now  abated 
the  killing  pace  of  his  horse.  Since  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  overtake  the  Apaches  in  a  fair  pursuit,  and 
there  was  no  possible  way  of  preventing  them  from 
crossing  the  river,  it  was  cruel  to  hold  the  animals 
at  such  exhausting  speed. 

Sure  enough,  when  the  horsemen  struck  the  north¬ 
ern  bank  of  the  stream,  the  others  were  emerging 
on  the  southern  shore.  Their  animals  had  swam 
most  of  the  way,  for  the  river  was  deep.  The  ene¬ 
mies  were  now  in  plainer  sight  of  each  other  than 
ever. 

Reining  up  his  horse,  Lieutenant  Decker  leveled 
his  glass  and  studied  the  Apaches  with  the  utmost 
care  during  the  few  minutes  the  opportunity  pre¬ 
sented.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  identifying  Maroz 
and  Ceballos,  who,  halting  their  ponies  in  plain 
sight,  made  tantalizing  gestures  and  uttered  defiant 
shouts  in  a  mixture  of  Apache  and  English. 

The  other  bucks  were  strangers  to  the  officer, 
though  he  was  quite  sure  he  had  seen  one  of  them 
at  the  fort.  It  was  the  latter  who  still  supported 
the  body  of  his  fallen  friend  on  his  horse,  as  if 
resolved  that  it  should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
their  pursuers. 

Maroz  held  young  Fulton  Freeman  on  the  mus¬ 
tang  in  front  of  him.  Hot  only  that,  but  he  raised 
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the  lad,  and  steadied  him  on  his  feet,  so  as  so  make 
sure  his  friends  saw  him.  The  boy  stared  wonder- 
ingly  across  the  river,  as  if  searching  for  some  one 
whom  he  knew.  He  would  have  recognized  his 
father  had  not  the  latter  shrank  behind  the  lieuten¬ 
ant. 

“  Don’t  move,”  he  said  to  the  officer  in  a  husky 
voice  ;  “  I  can’t  stand  it  if  he  sees  and  calls  to  me. 
Tell  me  when  he  is  gone  !” 

The  strong  man  bowed  his  head,  while  the  others 
silently  watched  the  scene  on  the  other  shore. 

In  reply  to  the  taunts  of  Maroz  and  his  compan¬ 
ions,  the  lieutenant  now  called  back,  that  if  they 
would  return  to  the  reservation,  restoring  their 
prisoner  unharmed  to  his  friends,  and  would  prom¬ 
ise  henceforth  to  be  good  Indians,  they  should  not 
suffer  for  what  they  had  already  done. 

The  answer  to  this  offer  was  so  insulting  that  the 
officer  ground  his  teeth,  and  prayed  that  he  might 
once  get  within  arm’s  reach  of  the  miscreant  before 
the  business  ended.  Possibly,  had  the  Apaches 
been  checked  in  their  flight  before  reaching  the 
river,  they  might  have  accepted  the  offer  ;  but  then, 
had  such  good  fortune  befallen  the  pursuers,  it  is 
unlikely  the  offer  would  have  been  made,  unless 
necessary  to  save  the  life  of  the  young  prisoner. 

Having  scorned  the  olive  branch,  Maroz  and 
Ceballos  emphasized  the  refusal  by  deliberately  fir¬ 
ing  a  couple  of  shots  at  their  pursuers,  the  bullets 
whistling  uncomfortably  near  their  ears.  Then,  to 
show  how  much  they  despised  the  soldiers,  they 
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rode  away  at  a  walk,  instead  of  dashing  off  at  full 
speed. 

The  strongest  proof  that  Lieutenant  Decker  could 
give  to  Maurice  Freeman  of  his  self-restraint  was 
when  he  forbade  any  of  his  men  to  return  the  fire. 
The  conclusion  was  fair  that  one  or  more  of  the  hos- 
tiles  could  be  hit,  for  there  was  not  a  poor  marksman 
in  the  party  ;  but  little  Fulton  Freeman  was  as  likely 
to  be  struck  as  they,  and,  if  not,  his  captors  would 
show  their  characteristic  enmity  against  him. 

“  You  can  look  up  now,  Freeman!”  said  Decker 
to  the  parent,  sitting  motionless  and  with  bowed 
head  behind  him. 

The  father  did  so,  without  a  word,  and  observed 
the  Apaches  riding  off.  Maroz  and  Ceballos  bearing 
to  the  left,  while  the  other  two,  with  their  inani¬ 
mate  burden,  trended  to  the  right.  The  fugitives 
had  split  into  two  equal  divisions,  which,  if  they 
continued  to  diverge,  must  soon  lose  sight  of  each 
other. 

The  most  direct  course  for  the  pursuers  was  to 
ride  into  the  water  and  follow  the  fugitives,  but  the 
lieutenant  hesitated. 

“  They  expect  us  to  do  it,”  said  he,  consulting 
with  his  companions,  as  was  his  custom,  at  a  per¬ 
plexing  point. 

“  Then  why  not  do  it  ?”  asked  Budge  Colgate. 

“  Because  we  can  gain  nothing  and  may  lose  a 
great  deal.  I  would  give  all  I  have,  which  isn’t 
much,  for  a  chance  at  them,  but  this  is  a  case  where 
>ve  must  try  their  own  tactics:  we  must  hide  our 
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plan  of  campaign  from  them,  if  it  can  possibly  be 
done.” 

“  What  method  do  you  propose  1” 

“  We’ll  turn  back  and  ride  off,  as  if  we  had  given 
up  a  useless  task,  or  have  started  after  reinforce¬ 
ments.  The  Apaches  will  vote  us  sensible  men  for 
doing  so.  Then  we  must  manage  to  get  to  the 
other  side  without  discovery,  and  with  the  help  of 
Mendez  will  try  to  track  them  to  their  hiding 
place.” 

A  comparison  of  views  showed  a  unanimous 
agreement  that  this  was  the  best  course  to  follow. 

c"> 

Mendez,  to  whom  the  others  looked  with  special 
confidence,  nodded  his  head  several  times  and  told 
them  nothihg  else  would  do.  They  would  probably 
have  to  wait  until  night  before  setting  out  in 
earnest,  but  that  was  far  better  than  to  swim  the 
river,  when  sure  of  being  seen. 

To  emphasize  his  words,  the  dusky  scout  now 
pointed  across  the  stream  and  uttered  the  single 
exclamation : 

“  See  dere !” 

All  eyes  followed  the  direction  of  the  extended 
finger  and  their  hearts  sank  at  what  met  their  gaze. 

“  The  very  thing  I  have  been  dreading  from  the 
start !”  was  the  disappointed  exclamation  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Decker. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

AN  APACHE  SIGNAL. 

When  Mendez,  the  "White  Mountain  Apache,  who 
was  acting  as  guide  for  Lieutenant  Decker  and  his 
men,  pointed  across  the  Gila,  it  was  not  at  the 
fugitives,  for  they  had  disappeared  from  view 
several  minutes  before,  but  at  a  point  some  distance 
to  the  right  of  the  route  taken  by  Maroz  and 
Ceballos. 

From  a  spot  among  the  foothills  of  the  Apache 
range,  that  was  several  hundred  feet  higher  than  the 
river,  and  where  the  rocks,  boulders  and  pines 
offered  secure  shelter,  a  wavy  column  of  smoke  was 
ascending.  It  was  so  thin  that,  as  it  climbed  slowly 
upward,  with  the  towering  mountains  beyond 
serving  as  a  background,  it  was  perceptible  only  to 
the  keenest  vision.  It  was  fully  dissipated  before 
reaching  a  point  that  would  bring  it  in  relief 
against  the  clear  sky,  above  the  mountain  crest. 
More  than  likely  that  but  for  the  searching  scrutiny 
of  Mendez  the  others  would  not  have  discovered 
it  at  all. 

Beyond  question  the  column  of  smoke  was 
intended  as  a  signal  for  the  hostiles  who  had  crossed 
the  river  but  a  short  time  previous.  It  proved  that 
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they  had  allies  already  among  the  mountains,  and 
that  between  them  and  themselves  a  perfect  under¬ 
standing  existed.  No  doubt  could  remain  that  the 
outbreak  was  more  serious  than  at  first  supposed, 
and  instead  of  having  three  or  four  renegades  to 
run  down,  there  was  likely  to  be  double  or  triple 
that  number,  with  the  prospect  of  another  of  those 
long,  exhausting  campaigns  under  the  sun  of 
Arizona,  in  which  the  innocent  would  suffer  tenfold 
more  than  the  guilty. 

Lieutenant  Decker  was  so  well  convinced  of  the 
serious  task  before  him  that  he  adopted  a  radical 
change  of  plan.  Even  though  he  should  succeed  in 
tracing  the  hostiles  to  their  hiding  place  in  the 
mountains,  his  force  was  too  small  to  strike  them  an 
effective  blow.  He  decided  to  return  to  camp  and 
report  to  the  colonel,  that  no  time  might  be  lost  in 
organizing  a  movement  that  would  bring  the  Indians 
to  terms,  always  provided  the  opportunity  could  be 
secured  for  doing  so. 

This  meant  a  long  halt  in  the  pursuit,  which  to  the 
father  was  unbearable.  He  could  not  remain  idle 
during  the  long,  sultry  hours,  when  his  child  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  band,  who  certainly  meant 
him  no  good.  He  must  keep  moving  or  he  would 
lose  his  self-control. 

Declining,  therefore,  the  invitation  of  the  officer 
to  accompany  them  on  their  return  to  the  post,  and 
thanking  him  for  what  he  had  already  done,  he 
turned  the  head  of  his  mustang  toward  home,  and 
strhck  an  easy,  swinging  gait,  while  they  rode  west¬ 
ward  to  Fort  Keno^ 
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But  Freeman  had  no  purpose  of  returning  to  his 
desolate  wife  and  child  until  he  could  gather 
decisive  tidings  of  his  boy,  whether  good  or  bad. 
After  reaching  a  point  where  the  intervening  un¬ 
dulations  of  land  were  likely  to  shut  him  from  the 
sight  of  any  watchful  Apaches,  he  changed  his 
course,  making  it  parallel  with  the  river,  spurred  his 
pony  to  greater  speed,  and  finally  returned  to  the 
stream  at  a  point  more  than  a  mile  east  of  where  he 
had  parted  from  the  lieutenant  and  his  little  com¬ 
pany. 

He  was  familiar  with  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  without  losing  any  time  he  rode  into  the  water 
and  headed  for  the  southern  shore.  The  river  was 
narrower  than  below,  but  it  was  deep,  and  his 
mustang  was  forced  to  swim  most  of  the  way  ;  but 
the  bath  was  as  welcome  to  him  as  to  his  rider. 
Though  both  emerged  dripping  wet,  it  mattered 
naught  under  the  smiting  rays  of  the  sun. 

Once  across,  Freeman  felt  that  he  had  fairly 
entered  upon  his  important  task.  Disquieted  as  he 
was  by  his  grief,  be  was  too  old  a  campaigner  to 
lose  his  head,  no  matter  how  critical  the  emer¬ 
gency.  He  had  set  out  to  locate  the  Apaches  who 
held  his  boy,  and  then,  if  no  possible  means  of 
rescuing  him  presented  itself,  he  would  give  his 
knowledge  to  friends  who  would  be  only  too  ready 
to  help  him. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  difficulty  of  the 
work  thus  laid  out  for  himself.  It  brought  him  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  subtlety  of  the  worst  of  all 
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American  tribes,  and  upon  what  may  be  called 
their  own  ground.  His  chances  of  success  were 
hardly  one  in  a  hundred. 

But,  despite  the  discouraging  outlook,  the  parent 
was  buoyed  up  by  a  fact,  and  b}T  a  theory  which  he 
had  persuaded  himself  to  believe  was  also  a  fact. 
During  his  two  years  in  Southern  Arizona  he  had 
become  familiar  with  much  of  the  Apache  Range,  and 
especially  with  that  portion  he  now  meant  to  visit. 
He  was  quite  confident  that  he  knew  where  the 
little  company  would  make  their  first  halt  of  any 
duration;  and  instead,  therefore,  of  attempting  to 
follow  their  trail,  he  proposed  to  make  directly  for 
the  rendezvous. 

There  was  more  than  one  advantage  in  adopting 
this  course,  chief  of  which  was  that  it  involved  far 
less  risk  to  himself.  The  fugitives  would  watch 
their  own  trail  and  be  prepared  to  ambuscade  any 
of  their  pursuers  who  tried  to  follow  it,  while,  by 
taking  another  route  to  the  rendezvous,  he  was  sure 
to  escape  that  peril.  This,  however,  as  will  be  seen, 
hinged  on  the  question  whether  or  not  he  had  made 
a  mistake  in  locating  Maroz,  Ceballos,  and  such  of 
their  companions  as  they  might  have  gathered 
round  them.  That  remained  to  be  proved  by  actual 
test. 

The  theory  that  did  much  to  buoy  up  Freeman 
was  the  rather  fanciful  one  that  the  Apaches  were 
holding  his  child  as  a  hostage  for  certain  unlawful 
deeds  not  yet  committed.  They  had  been  offered 
immunity  for  the  crimes  of  the  morning,  and  had 
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scoffed  at  the  offer.  With  the  opportunity  of 
striking  their  enemies  hard,  they  could  not  sur¬ 
render  before  doing  so.  They  must  give  full  vent 
to  their  viciousness  as  preliminary  to  settling  down 
to  become  good  Indians.  When  the  time  came, 
and  they  were  ready  to  yield,  they  would  have  the 
advantage  of  giving  the  authorities  the  alternative 
of  accepting  their  submission,  with  the  restoration 
of  the  child  unharmed,  or  of  consenting  to  its  death 
by  refusing  their  terms. 

This  was  the  theory,  and  as  I  have  said,  it  was  a 
fanciful  one,  which  Freeman  did  not  mention  to  the 
lieutenant,  through  fear  that  he  would  shake  his 
head  and  declare  it  could  have  no  possible  existence 
in  fact.  He  had  managed  to  make  himself  believe 
it,  and  it  nerved  his  arm  to  the  attempt  that  other¬ 
wise  would  have  been  the  height  of  folly. 

The  solitary  pursuer  had  not  penetrated  far 
among  the  foothills,  when,  as  he  anticipated,  a 
point  was  reached  where  his  pony  could  be  of  no 
further  use  to  him.  Accordingly  he  dismounted, 
removed  the  saddle  and  bridle  and  turned  him 
loose,  to  wander  at  will,  until  he  should  come  back 
to  claim  him. 

From  the  point  where  he  left  his  animal  to  where 
he  believed  the  Apaches  were  gathered  was  hardly 
a  mile,  but  the  distance  was  traversed  with  such  ex¬ 
treme  care,  that  the  long,  hot  afternoon  was  draw¬ 
ing  to  a  close  before  he  was  near  his  destination. 

O 

Well  aware  that  the  slightest  mistake  on  his  part 
would  be  fatal,  he  determined  to  make  none,  if 
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patience,  caution  and  circumspection  could  pre¬ 
vent  it. 

That  stealthy  advance  among  the  stunted  vege¬ 
tation,  over  and  around  vast  rocks,  down  declivities, 
gullies  and  goi’ges,  through  hollows  and  ravines  and 
up  abrupt  slopes,  was  enough  to  try  the  endurance 
and  nerve  of  the  bravest  man.  His  vision  was  so 
circumscribed  that  he  often  failed  to  see  a  dozen 
feet  in  advance,  and  he  never  caught  sight  of  a 
boulder  or  rock,  that  he  did  not  ask  himself  whether 
one  or  more  of  his  enemies  was  not  kneeling 
behind  it,  with  leveled  Winchester,  awaiting  just 
such  an  opportunity  to  bring  him  down. 

He  could  no  longer  detect  anything  of  the  signal 
fire  that  was  the  means  of  bringing  him  thither, 
and  he  believed  it  had  been  extinguished  ;  but  when 
he  was  congratulating  himself  on  his  success,  he  was 
startled  to  find  that,  without  any  thought  on  his 
part,  he  had  struck  the  trail  of  Maroz  and  Ceballos. 
There  were  the  hoofprints  of  their  unshod  ponies, 
distinctly  marked,  where  they  had  borne  their 
riders  up  the  steep  slope,  and  probably  for  a  goodly 
distance  beyond,  before  they  were  discarded. 

The  path  showed  so  plainly  that  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  follow  it:  but,  instead  of  doing  so,  he 
hastily  crossed  it  and  made  his  own  course  to  the 
supposed  rendezvous  more  circuitous  than  befoie. 

But  if  this  discovery  was  alarming,  it  was  not  to 
be  compared  to  that  which  followed  within  the 
next  fifteen  minutes. 

The  settler  had  crossed  another  of  those  na~-  OV' 
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gorges  that  were  continually  interposing,  and  was 
guardedly  picking  his  way  up  the  opposite  side  when, 
without  the  first  warning,  he  observed  an  Apache 
warrior  less  than  fifty  feet  distant. 

He  was  seated  on  the  ground,  with  his  back 
against  a  dwarfed  pine,  his  position  such  that  his 
side  was  turned  toward  the  white  man,  whom  he  did 
not  see.  This  was  the  more  remarkable,  since,  with 
all  the  care  the  latter  might  use,  he  could  not  avoid 
a  slight  noise  in  his  movements  which  ought  to 
have  reached  the  ears  of  an  enemy  at  double  the 
distance. 

Hardly  repressing  a  gasp  of  amazement,  Free¬ 
man  brought  his  Winchester  to  his  shoulder,  and 
covered  the  warrior  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Ho 
matter  how  catlike  the  fellow  might  be  in  his 
actions,  he  was  now  at  a  fatal  disadvantage ;  the 
white  man  had  the  drop  on  him. 

Freeman,  however,  did  not  pull  trigger.  He 
feared  the  consequences  when  the  report  should 
ring  through  the  solitude,  for  of  necessity  it  must 
reach  the  ears  of  others  near  at  hand. 

Still  the  Apache  did  not  stir,  even  though  the 
settler  purposely  made  a  noise  with  one  of  his 
feet. 

“  He  is  either  asleep  or  is  sunk  in  a  deeper  reverie 
than  I  ever  knew  an  Indian  to  be.” 

Neither  of  these  suppositions  was  satisfactory. 
Freeman  now  coughed  quite  loudly,  but  with  no 
more  effect  upon  the  warrior  than  before.  Then 
the  settler  lowered  his  rifle,  for  he  knew  the  truth. 
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Glancing  around  to  make  sure  that  no  one  was  in 
sight,  Freeman  walked  forward,  holding  his  gun 
ready  for  instant  use.  The  Apache’s  head  was 
bowed  on  his  breast  as  if  asleep,  but  his  continued 
quiescence  could  be  accounted  for  only  in  one  way  , 
he  was  dead. 

Such  was  the  fact.  The  weapon  in  the  grasp  of 
Maurice  Freeman  was  the  one  that  had  brought  him 
low,  but  it  was  aimed  and  fired  by  the  wife  when 
defending  her  home  against  the  marauders.  This 
was  the  warrior  whose  body  had  been  carried 
among  the  foothills  by  his  friends,  until,  believing  it 
was  be}mnd  danger  of  being  found  by  the  whites, 
they  had  left  it  behind. 

“  Ah,  if  Molly  had  only  used  two  more  cartridges 
with  equal  effect  what  a  blessed  thing  it  would  have 
been !”  mused  the  settler,  as  he  glanced  at  the 
figure,  “  it  would  have  saved  Captain  Murray  and 
his  family,  and  it  would  have  saved,  too,  my  little 

boy.” 

This  discovery  was  significant.  The  other  Apaches 
had  been  there  at  some  time  during  the  day,  and 
probably  were  still  in  the  neighborhood.  The  spot 
fixed  upon  by  Freeman  as  the  one  likely  to  be  the 
rendezvous  was  not  far  off,  and  he  felt  more  certain 
than  before  that  he  was  right  in  the  belief  that  led 

him  to  make  this  venture. 

But  with  every  rod’s  advance  the  situation  grew 
more  critical.  No  matter  where  the  Apaches 
might  have  grouped  themselves,  they  were  on  the 
alert  for  the  pursuit  that  they  knew  would  be 
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quickly  made  by  the  soldiers.  Indeed,  so  vigilant 
are  these  dusky  miscreants  that  it  may  be  said 
there  is  only  one  brief  period  out  of  the  whole 
twenty-four  hours  when  there  is  a  possibility  of 
surprising  them.  That  is  a  short  time  before  day¬ 
light.  They  are  wide  awake  through  the  day  and 
most  of  the  night,  but  if  the  most  careful  recon- 
noitering  shows  them  no  sign  of  their  enemies,  they 
are  apt  to  succumb  to  drowsiness  as  daybreak 
approaches. 

By  what  has  been  said  is  not  meant  that  an 
Apache  camp  is  unapproachable  except  at  the  period 
named,  but  I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  a  large 
band  has  been  surprised  by  pursuing  cavalry,  except 
in  the  dismal  hours  between  three  o’clock  and  the 
morning. 

Should  Freeman  succeed  in  locating  Maroz  and 
Ceballos,  and  possibly  several  others,  it  might  well 
be  asked  in  what  way  he  would  be  better  situated 
than  when  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  river? 
What  could  a  single  man  hope  to  do  against  several 
warriors  who  held  his  child  captive  ? 

Nothing  in  a  direct  way.  But,  having  located 
them,  and  learned  that  his  boy  was  alive,  he  would 
hasten  to  Lieutenant  Decker  and  leave  him  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  the  plan  to  follow. 

Although  but  a  comparatively  slight  distance 
from  the  river,  he  was  in  one  of  the  wildest  por¬ 
tions  of  the  foothills  of  the  Apache  Mountains. 
But  for  this  the  Indians  would  not  have  dared  to 
halt  before  penetrating  further.  As  it  wTas  they 
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felt  as  secure  as  if  in  the  very  heart  of  the  range, 
for  nothing  was  to  prevent  them  from  withdrawing 
still  more  whenever  they  chose. 

Freeman  had  not  gone  far  when  the  conviction 
forced  itself  upon  him  that  he  was  dangerously  near 
the  Apache  camp.  True  he  had  not  seen  nor  heard 
anything  to  show  this,  but  it  may  be  said  “  it  was 
in  the  air.”  He  felt  no  doubt  of  it. 

The  ground  sloped  in  its  irregular  way  at  an 
angle  of  almost  forty-five  degrees.  The  dwarf  pine 
was  abundant,  wherever  its  hardy  roots  could  find 
room  to  draw  nourishment  from  the  ground,  which 
had  been  baked  under  the  sun’s  rays  ;  the  rocks  and 
boulders  were  as  numerous  as  ever,  and,  as  Freeman 
came  to  a  halt  and  glanced  around,  he  thought : 

“  They  must  have  abandoned  their  ponies  before 
reaching  this  camp.  A  mountain  goat  could  hardly 
keep  his  footing.” 

While  the  settler  stood  motionless,  debating 
whether  to  venture  any  further  before  darkness,  he 
was  startled  by  a  faint,  tremulous  whistle  which 
came  from  some  point  in  advance.  It  was  so  soft 
and  musical  that  he  would  not  have  noticed  it  at 
any  other  time. 

“That’s  an  Apache,”  was  his  thought;  “and  I 
would  give  much  to  know  what  it  means.  He  isn’t 
far  off  either.” 

If  the  call  was  a  signal,  it  was  likely  to  bring  a 
reply,  but,  though  he  listened  intently,  he  heard 

none. 

“  It  might  have  been  a  bird ;  I  would  believe  so 
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if  I  were  anywhere  else,  or  this  was  another  time, 
but  things  are  becoming  too  ticklish  for  comfort.” 

He  took  several  steps  forward,  not  with  the  inten 
tion  of  searching  further  for  the  camp,  but  to  utilize 
a  gray,  massive  rock  which  bulged  a  dozen  feet 
above  the  ground.  He  would  not  be  quite  so  con¬ 
spicuous  under  its  shadow  as  when  standing  in  the 
more  open  space. 

It  was  a  proof  of  the  power  of  the  sun  in  that 
latitude  that,  when  Freeman  placed  his  hand  against 
the  mass  of  stone,  he  quickly  drew  it  back,  because 
of  the  heat  still  in  the  rock.  He  had  noticed  the 
same  thing  on  his  way  thither  when  he  came  in 
contact  with  other  solid  substances,  but  this  was  a 
little  more  pronounced.  However,  it  was  a  small 
matter  and  he  gave  it  no  thought. 

The  slight  additional  sense  of  security  was 
quickly  dissipated  by  again  hearing  the  signal  that 
he  had  noticed  a  few  minutes  before.  The  trained 
ear  could  not  have  detected  any  variation,  and  he 
would  have  been  certain  that  it  issued  from  the 
same  dusky  lips,  but  for  the  change  in  the  direction 
of  the  point  whence  it  came. 

At  first  it  sounded  exactly  in  front,  as  he  faced 
the  mountains,  but  the  second  time  it  was  well 
round  to  his  right.  True,  an  Indian  could  have 
readily  shifted  his  position  from  one  point  to  the 
other  during  the  interval,  but  Freeman  believed 
more  than  one  was  concerned  in  the  business. 

Whether  or  not  such  was  the  fact,  the  conclusion 
was  inevitable  that  he  had  placed  himself  in  a  most 
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perilous  situation.  The  Apaches  could  outmaneuver 
him,  and,  if  they  once  suspected  his  presence,  there 
was  no  possibility  of  extricating  himself. 

IJis  shuddering  dread  was  that,  despite  the  care 
he  had  exercised,  Maroz  and  Ceballos  had  already 
learned  the  truth  and  were  seeking  at  that  moment 
to  shut  off  all  chance  of  his  eluding  them.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  those  soft,  birdlike  calls  referred  to 
him. 

Ho  one  could  question  the  bravery  of  Maurice 
Freeman,  but  he  would  have  given  a  good  deal,  just 
then,  could  he  have  been  whisked  to  any  point,  a 
half  mile  distant,  no  matter  in  what  direction. 
He  knewjie  had  essayed  a  task  beyond  his  power 
and  utter  overthrow  and  disaster  were  near  at  hand. 

While  the  Apaches  might  try  to  use  the  child  as 
a  hostage,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they 
would  attempt  anything  of  that  nature  with  the 
parent.  He  would  be  served  as  was  poor  Captain 
Murray  ,  and  his  enemies  would  hold  the  same  coign 
of  advantage  as  before. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  self-evident  that  he  must 
lose  no  time  in  falling  back  and  wait  for  darkness 
before  venturing  nearer  to  the  camp.  Without  any 
delay,  therefore,  he  assumed  a  crouching  position 
and  turned  to  retrace  the  steps  that  he  never  should 
have  taken. 

Before  he  had  gone  a  rod,  the  signal  again 
sounded.  This  time  it  was  directly  behind  him  as 
he  had  stood,  when  hiding  behind  the  rock  :  in 
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other  words,  he  was  advancing  straight  toward  it. 
One  Apache,  if  not  more,  was  in  his  path. 

Freeman  stopped  short,  and,  without  straighten¬ 
ing  up,  glanced  searchingly  ahead.  As  he  did  so, 
he  plainly  saw  the  red  man  who  had  emitted  the 
signal  step  from  behind  another  rock  in  full  view 
and  but  a  few  rods  away. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

ON  THE  MOUNTAIN  SIDE. 

Maurice  Freeman  was  withdrawing  from  his 
perilous  position,  when  without  the  slightest  warn¬ 
ing  an  Apache  warrior  stepped  from  behind  a  rock 
a  short  way  ahead  and  confronted  him. 

When  it  is  stated  that  this  individual  held  a  Win¬ 
chester  in  his  right  hand  and  carried  it  at  his  thigh, 
it  will  be  conceded  that  his  action  was  altogether 
contrary  to  that  of  his  people  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  ;  for  it  gave  the  white  man  a  chance  to  bring 
his  weapon  to  his  shoulder  by  a  lightning-like 
movement  and  to  secure  the  “drop”  on  him — one 
of  the  most  difficult  of  all  feats  to  perform.  But 
when  it  is  added  further,  that  the  Apache  belonged 
to  the  White  Mountain  branch  of  the  tribe  his  con¬ 
duct  'will  be  understood. 

No  sight  could  have  been  more  welcome  to  Free¬ 
man,  whose  face  lit  up  with  pleasure  at  the  discov¬ 
ery  that,  instead  of  an  enemy,  he  had  the  best  of 
friends  at  his  elbow.  lie  paused  a  moment,  and 
then,  with  the  whispered  word,  “  Mendez ,”  on  his 
lips,  moved  toward  him. 

The  dusky  trailer  did  not  speak,  but  raised  his 
left  hand  as  an  appeal  for  caution ;  and  beckoning 
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him  to  advance,  turned  away  and  resumed  his  walk 
with  that  catlike  movement  peculiar  to  his  race  and 
which  was  absolutely  without  noise. 

Freeman  understood  what  he  meant ;  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  too  dangerous  for  him  to  hold,  and  must  be 
changed  without  delay.  He  did  his  best  to  follow 
instructions,  though  he  could  not  do  so  with  the 
perfection  of  his  guide.  The  latter  continued  the 
lead  for  fully  two  hundred  yards  and  then  halted, 
turned  around  and  silently  watched  the  white  man’s 
approach. 

By  this  time  the  latter  had  lost  the  trepidation 
he  felt,  when  the  soft,  bird-like  signal  reached  him 
from  different  points  of  the  compass.  Wherever  the 
Apache  camp  might  be,  he  was  now  at  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance  from  it. 

“  I  didn’t  expect  to  meet  you,  Mendez,”  said  the 
settler  in  a  guarded  undertone,  “  and  I  needn’t  tell 
you - ” 

“  Be  careful ;  the  trees  and  rocks  have  ears.” 

It  was  Lieutenant  Decker  who  uttered  these  Avarn- 
ing  Avords,  as  he  stepped  into  view,  very  much  as 
the  scout  had  done  a  short  time  before.  He  smil¬ 
ingly  extended  his  hand  to  his  astonished  friend, 
adding  by  way  of  explanation : 

“  You  didn’t  expect  either  of  us,  but  we  are  here 
all  the  same ;  the  fight  which  I  looked  for  this 
morning  Avas  unavoidably  postponed,  but  I  am  hope¬ 
ful  that  I  shan’t  be  disappointed  after  all.” 

“  Why,  lieutenant,  I  am  pleased  beyond  expres¬ 
sion,  but  you  owe  me  an  explanation  of  how  this 
was  brought  about.” 


Lieutenant  Decker  smilingly  extended  his  hand  to  his  astonished  friend. 
“You  did  not  expect  either  of  us,  but  we  are  here  all  the  same.” — Page  184. 

— The  Young  Scout. 
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uIt  was  all  due  to  him ,”  replied  the  officer, 
nodding  his  head  toward  the  Apache,  who  did  not 
open  his  lips,  but  stood,  looking  back  over  the  route 
he  had  just  traversed,  as  if  watching  for  some  ex¬ 
pected  form,  or  listening  for  a  signal  that  had  not 
yet  been  made. 

“  I  suppose  so,  but  that  fact  does  not  explain 
matters.” 

“  Mendez  is  not  addicted  to  talking,  but  I  think  I 
learned  more  of  his  thoughts  than  any  one  else. 
When  you  parted  from  us  this  forenoon,  I  supposed 
you  meant  to  go  home  and  wait  until  night,  before 
making  aijy  move  to  help  your  child,  but  that 
shrewd  fellow  read  your  intentions  in  your  face  and 
in  your  manner.  He  told  me  you  meant  to  ride  away 
from  the  river  until  out  of  our  sight  and  then  cross 
and  take  up  the  trail  of  Maroz  and  Ceballos.  I 
would  have  followed  you  and  protested  against  such 
foolhardiness,  but  knew  it  was  useless.” 

“  He  hit  the  truth,”  remarked  Freeman,  with  an 
admiring  glance  at  their  friend,  whose  attention 
seemed  still  drawn  away  from  them  and  who  showed 
no  interest  in  the  conversation. 

“  Instead  of  attempting  to  interfere  with  you,  we 
rode  fast  to  the  fort  and  reported  to  the  colonel ; 
he  had  already  learned  the  truth  from  the  Indian 
scouts  whom  he  had  sent  across  the  river  some 
hours  before.  The  indications  were  unmistakable 
that  eight  or  ten  hostiles  were  on  the  war  path, 
and,  unless  prompt  measures  were  taken,  the  number 
would  be  increased.  The  colonel  isn’t  the  man  to 
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hesitate  at  such  times  and  he  moved  quickly.  A 
number  of  our  best  men  at  the  post,  with  three 
"White  Mountain  Apaches,  all  well  mounted  and 
under  Captain  Shindle,  who  was  a  veteran  at  this 
business  before  I  entered  the  Point,  set  out  for  the 
mountains.” 

‘‘Where  are  they  now  ?” 

“  All  that  I  can  say  is  that  they  are  hard  at  it, 
but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  their  precise  location. 
The  scouts  who  bore  the  tidings  to  the  colonel  were 
certain  the  rendezvous  was  fully  a  mile  back  of 
where  we  saw  the  signal  smoke,  and  which  was 
meant  to  mislead  us  more  than  to  guide  their  allies. 
The  captain  will  aim  to  get  to  the  rear  and  to  ap¬ 
proach  from  the  south.  This  will  give  him  a  chance 
to  prevent  the  withdrawal  of  the  bucks  further  into 
the  mountains.  They  will  not  look  fora  movement 
of  that  kind,  and  unless  their  scouts  have  discovered 
his  purpose,  he  has  a  fair  prospect  of  circumventing 
them.” 

“But  where  are  Colgate,  Peyser,  and  Bedfield?” 

“With  the  captain  ;  this  is  a  private  campaign  of 
Mendez  and  myself,  but  we  are  willing  to  let  you  in 
as  a  partner  on  the  ground  floor.” 

“  Nothing  could  suit  me  better,  but,  if  the 
Apaches  are  so  far  off,  why  this  extreme  caution, 
and  what  chance  is  there  of  our  doing  anything  to 
help  my  child  ?” 

“  Pll  admit  that  the  prespect  isn’t  dazzling,  but, 
if  the  theory  on  which  Mendez  is  working  proves 
correct,  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  effect  some¬ 
thing.” 
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“  What  is  his  theory  ?” 

“  That  Maroz  and  Ceballos  are  not  far  from  this 
spot,  while  the  main  band  is  a  mile  beyond  in  the 
mountains.  They  are  watching  the  trail,  along 
which  they  expect  the  pursuit  to  be  made,  and  will 
telegraph  the  fact  in  their  own  way  the  moment  it 
is  discovered  to  the  main  party.  There  may  be 
others  with  the  couple,  but  that  is  the  game  they 
are  playing.” 

“  If  Mendez  is  right,  what  have  they  done  with 
my  boy  ?” 

“  He  is  with  Maroz  and  Ceballos.” 

“  Would  they  not  be  likely  to  place  him  in  charge 
of  the  mdin  band,  so  as  to  lessen  the  danger  of  his 
rescue.” 

“  That  would  be  my  theory,  but  I  suspect  he 
thinks  differently.” 

“  I  have  as  much  faith  as  you  in  the  woodcraft  of 
Mendez,  but  I  can’t  accept  that  theory.” 

Freeman  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  be¬ 
lieve  as  did  the  guide,  but  the  doubt  he  uttered  was 
that  which  would  have  come  to  any  clear-headed 
man.  If  Maroz  and  Ceballos  were  acting  as  the 
rear  guard  of  the  hostiles,  they  could  not  afford  to 
handicap  themselves  with  the  care  of  a  prisoner, 
the  possession  of  whom,  it  may  be  said,  was  the  key 
to  the  situation. 

If  the  boy  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  stronger 
party,  the  two  would  be  untrammeled  in  the  crisis 
which  they  had  every  reason  to  believe  was  at  hand. 
This  was  the  situation,  as  it  presented  itself  to  Free- 
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man  and  Lieutenant  Decker,  but  the  latter’s  con¬ 
vincing  remark  was : 

“It  strikes  me  as  mighty  odd,  but  Mendez 
wouldn’t  believe  what  he  does  without  the  best  of 
reasons.” 

“  Have  you  questioned  him  ?” 

“  I  have.” 

“  What  did  he  say  ?” 

“  He  told  me  it  was  none  of  my  business :  not  exactly 
in  those  words,”  added  the  smiling  officer,  “  but  his 
refusal  to  enlighten  me  amounted  to  the  same 
thing.” 

Freeman  turned  toward  the  subject  of  their  con¬ 
versation,  but  he  was  so  absorbed  in  watching  a 
point  to  his  left,  and  listening  for  that  which  he 
heard  not,  that  the  remarks  seemed  to  be  lost  upon 
him. 

“Let  me  ask  how  near  we  are  to  the  spot  where 
Mendez  suspects  Maroz  and  Ceballos  to  be.” 

The  lieutenant  had  put  the  same  question  to  the 
guide  before  coming  upon  the  settler,  and  he 
answered : 

“Hot  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.” 

“  A  quarter  of  a  mile !”  repeated  the  astonished 
Freeman,  “  why  I  was  sure  I  was  within  a  dozen 
rods  of  it.” 

“  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  be  mistaken.” 

It  is  singular  how  the  emotion  of  mirth  will 
intrude  at  the  most  inopportune  times.  Maurice 
Freeman  was  oppressed  by  a  grief  such  as  he  had 
never  known  before,  but  he  now  laughed  silently 
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and  heartily.  He  recalled  his  extreme  trepidation, 
when  he  believed  he  was  near  the  Apache  camp,  his 
effort  to  withdraw  and  the  caution  of  Mendez  in 
guiding  him  away.  To  him  the  picture  was  that  of 
a  big  urchin,  who  has  ignorantly  approached  some 
danger,  and  whose  father  seeks  to  coax  him  back 
to  safety.  The  figure  of  himself  playing  the  part 
of  booby  was  what  caused  him  to  laugh,  but  his 
mirth  quickly  vanished,  and  he  wondered  at  himself 
for  having  shown  it. 

« If  such  care  must  be  used  when  we  are  so  far 
from  the  camp,  how  will  it  be  when  we  get  within 
sight  of  it  ?” 

The  lieutenant  shook  his  head. 

« I’m  afraid  there  isn’t  much  show  for  making 
that  test ;  I  have  been  pleading  with  Mendez  to 
take  me  in  as  a  full  partner  and  to  allow  me  to  be 
at  his  elbow  when  the  first  squint  of  the  camp  is 
obtained,  but  my  eloquence  was  wasted.  The  fact 
is,”  continued  the  young  officer,  becoming  serious, 
«  he  is  right.  I  don’t  believe  the  white  man  lives 
who  can  steal  up  to  an  Apache  camp  in  the  day¬ 
time,  or  during  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  no 
matter  how  dark,  without  discovery,  and  I  needn’t 
tell  you  what  that  means  for  you  and  me.  After 
midnight,  when  they  are  asleep,  there  might  be  a 
show,  but  even  then  Mendez  must  be  in  the  advance. 
He  expected  to  find  you  somewhere  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  you  have  been  as  much  an  object  of 
search  for  the  last  hour  or  two  as  the  hostiles  them¬ 
selves,” 
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“What  was  his  purpose  in  signaling  from  differ¬ 
ent  points,  when  he  located  me  ?” 

“I  presume  to  give  you  a  good  scare.” 

“Well,  he  succeeded  !  I  was  never  so  rattled  in 
all  my  life.  But  I  was  quite  near  the  place  where 
I  expected  to  find  Maroz  and  Ceballos.” 

“  That  may  be,  but  you  were  away  off  in  your 
calculations;  you  made  a  mistake;  I  have  done 
something  of  the  kind  once  or  twice  during  my 
checkered  career.” 

While  the  conversation  continued  in  this  vein, 
generally  serious,  but  now  and  then  lightened  by 
the  bubbling  humor  of  the  lieutenant,  darkness 
settled  about  them.  This  was  most  welconle,  for  it 
brought  nearer  the  hour  for  action.  Between  the 
downsetting  and  uprising  of  the  sun,  the  all-im¬ 
portant  question  must  be  settled  as  to  what  was  to 
be  the  fate  of  little  Fulton  Freeman. 

The  father  and  the  lieutenant  talked  several 
minutes  longer,  while  their  forms  grew  indistinct 
in  the  gloom,  until  a  remark  of  the  officer  caused 
the  other  to  turn  his  head  toward  Mendez.  He  had 
vanished. 

“  What’s  become  of  him  ?”  whispered  Freeman, 
as  if  his  absence  indicated  some  new  peril  at  hand. 

“  He’s  gone  to  take  a  look  at  things ;  he  moved 
away  fifteen  minutes  an:o.” 

“I  didn’t  hear  him.” 

“Nor  did  I,  but  I  saw  him,  just  as  you  have  seen 
the  shadow  of  a  cloud  whisk  over  the  earth.  Of 
course,  there  is  no  saying  when  he  will  be  back, 
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since  that  depends  on  what  he  learns,  but  we  can 
count  on  his  being  here  before  daylight.” 

“  And  in  the  meantime  wTe  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  wait.” 

“You  hit  it  that  time,  and  we  can’t  find  more 
comfortable  quarters  than  these.” 

It  would  not  do  to  go  far  from  the  spot,  since  it 
might  cause  Mendez  trouble  in  finding  them,  beside 
which  there  was  no  object  in  doing  so,  since  one 
part  of  the  mountain  differed  little  from  another. 
Accordingly,  they  assumed  lolling  postures  on  the 
nearest  rock,  which  was  still  warm  from  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  continued  their  conversation  in 
tones  that^could  npt  have  been  heard  more  than  a 
dozen  feet  away. 

Freeman  had  eaten  nothing  since  morning,  and 
the  thought  of  food  had  not  been  with  him  ;  but 
when  the  lieutenant  produced  a  small,  substantial 
lunch,  which  he  was  thoughtful  enough  to  bring, 
the  two  shared  it  and  were  refreshed  therefrom. 

“How,  if  I  had  a  drink  of  water,”  said  the  elder, 
“  I  would  be  satisfied ;  it  seems  to  me  I  never  felt 
more  thirsty,  but  I  can  manage  to  stand  it  until 
morning.” 

“  There’s  no  need  of  that ;  a  stream  is  within  a 
hundred  feet  of  us.  It  doesn’t  amount  to  much, 
and  is  as  warm  as  dishwater,  but  it  is  a  thousand 
per  cent,  better  than  thirst.” 

The  lieutenant  located  the  spot  for  his  friend, 
proposing  that  they  should  go  thither  separately,  in 
order  that  one  ol  them  might  be  sure  of  being  on 
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hand  when  Mendez  returned.  But  the  scout  had 
been  absent  so  short  a  time  that  this  precaution 
seemed  useless,  and,  when  Freeman  asked  him  to 
show  him  the  way,  he  complied  willingly. 

The  night  had  a  gibbous  moon,  and,  as  the  sky 
was  without  a  cloud,  considerable  light  reached  the 
earth,  where  the  rays  were  not  obstructed.  The 
vegetable  growth  in  this  portion  of  the  Apache 
range  is  sparse,  the  small  trees  being  scattered,  so 
that  it  was  easy  to  pick  their  way  for  the  short 
distance  necessary  to  reach  the  water. 

As  the  lieutenant  had  intimated,  the  draught  was 
uninviting  to  one  not  very  thirsty.  The  rivulet 
issued  from  under  the  roots  of  a  tree,  where  it  was 
to  be  supposed  it  would  be  quite  cool,  but  it  was 
lukewarm  and  roiled,  as  the  officer  learned  w  hen  he 
quenched  his  thirst  during  the  afternoon,  but  the 
drink  was  none  the  less  refreshing  on  that  account. 

“  Freeman,”  said  the  lieutenant,  looking  around 
them,  as  if  suspecting  the  presence  of  an  enemy  in 
their  vicinity,  “suppose  }7ou  wait  here  for  a  few 
minutes,  while  I  go  back  to  the  old  spot.” 

“  Why  do  you  propose  that  ?” 

“  I  fancied  just  now  I  heard  something  suspicious. 
Maybe  I  was  mistaken,  but  when  you  are  in  this 
confounded  Apache  country,  the  rule  is  to  believe 
every  man  guilty  until  proved  innocent.” 

“  And  if  you  were  not  mistaken  ?” 

“  Well,”  replied  the  young  officer  in  his  off-hand 
way,  “  it’s  likely  in  that  case  that  there  will  be  music 
in  the  air.” 
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“  I  mean  as  to  what  I  shall  do.  Am  I  to  stand 
here  and  take  no  part  in  the  business  ?  Is  that 
your  idea  of  how  one  comrade  should  stand  by 
another?” 

The  question  may  seem  trifling,  but  it  perplexed 
the  lieutenant  for  the  moment.  The  idea  of  com¬ 
radeship  with  him,  as  it  is  with  every  true  soldier, 
is  that  one  shall  stand  by  his  friend  to  the  death. 
The  basest  crime  that  a  soldier  can  commit  is  to 
desert  a  comrade  in  extremity.  Ordinarily,  there¬ 
fore,  the  answer  of  Decker  would  have  been  prompt, 
or  rather  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for 
asking  the  question,  but  while  Freeman  was  a  brave 
man,  his  pbwers  of  keen,  subtle  reasoning,  of  cool- 
headedness  and  quick  resources  were  affected  by 
his  mental  distress  over  the  peril  and  uncertainty 
about  his  little  boy.  It  is  the  rule  among  physicians 
for  no  member  of  the  profession  to  attend  unaided 
his  own  family  (unless  the  peril  make  it  unavoid¬ 
able),  since  affection  must  weaken  the  judgment. 
The  situation  of  the  father  was  somewhat  an¬ 
alogous. 

In  other  words  the  thought  of  the  lieutenant  was 
that  it  would  be  safer  for  them  to  be  apart,  if  danger 
should  come.  The  elder  not  only  could  not  aid  the 
younger,  but  would  increase  his  own  peril.  He  must, 
therefore,  stay  where  he  was. 

“  I  wish  you  would  remain  here  until  I  signal  for 
you  to  join  me.  It  may  be  that  if  there  is  anything 
of  the  kind  in  the  air,  it  will  be  best  to  let  it  alone, 
and  there  is  more  chance  of  that  with  one  of  us 
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than  with  both.  If  I  find  myself  in  need  of  you  I 
will  call.” 

Freeman  could  make  no  objection  to  this,  and  he 
sat  down  in  the  stunted  undergrowth  near  the 
spring,  reflecting  that  with  the  fervid  heat  he  was 
likely  to  feel  a  renewal  of  thirst  every  fifteen  minutes 
or  less,  and  wTas  favorably  located  for  quenching  the 
same  without  any  trying  delay. 

“  Listen  for  the  signal,”  whispered  the  lieutenant 
again,  “  and  don’t  join  me  until  you  hear  it.  I 
will  make  it  as  soon  as  I  am  convinced  the  way  is 
clear.” 

The  space  between  the  spring  and  the  rock  where 
they  meant  to  await  the  return  of  Mendez  was  but 
little  more  than  a  hundred  yards.  It  was  broken 
by  boulders,  a  number  of  depressions,  with  here  and 
there  a  dwarf  pine,  one  of  those  sturdy  trees  which 
seem  to  have  the  power  of  the  moss  to  extract  the 
needed  nourishment  where  most  plants  would  die 
for  lack  of  it.  Though  the  moon  was  almost  over¬ 
head,  it  was  impossible  for  either  of  the  men  to 
discern  objects  for  a  third  of  the  distance  which 
separated  them.  The  lieutenant  had  not  taken 
more  than  a  dozen  steps  in  his  guarded  manner, 
with  his  body  in  a  crouching  posture  and  all  his 
senses  alert,  when  the  watchful  Freeman  was  as 
much  alone  as  if  the  nearest  man  were  miles  distant. 
The  brave  young  officer  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
gloom  and  gone. 

“  Now,”  thought  the  elder,  finding  himself  alone, 
“  the  Apaches  must  know  about  this  spring ;  those 
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people  I  suppose  understand  what  hunger  and  thirst 
are,  though  they  have  less  trouble  from  it  than  any 
persons  I  ever  met,  and  it  isn’t  impossible  that  some 
of  them  may  take  a  notion  to  drink  from  the  same 
spring.  That  being  the  case,  the  prudent  thing  for 
me  to  do  is  to  imbibe  freely  while  I  have  the 
chance.” 

Having  drank  deeply  only  a  few  minutes  before, 
Freeman  felt  as  if  he  must  make  excuse  to  his  con¬ 
science  for  his  dissipation,  but  the  water  was  deli¬ 
cious  and  the  supply  all-sufficient.  He  quaffed  his 
fill,  and  then  replacing  his  hat  stole  softly  from  the 
spot  and  assumed  a  crouching  posture  behind  a  con¬ 
venient  bbulder,  where  there  was  little  likelihood  of 
an  enemy  stealing  upon  him  unawares. 

“  The  lieutenant  is  full  of  pluck,”  he  reflected, 
“  but  the  pluckiest  man  that  ever  lived  sometimes 
needs  the  help  of  a  child.  There  isn’t  anything  he 
wouldn’t  do  for  me,  and  I  will  stand  by  him  to  the 
last  extremity.” 

Meanwhile,  Lieutenant  Decker  was  alert  and 
guarded  in  every  step  he  took.  His  principle  that 
while  in  the  Apache  country  every  indication  of 
possible  danger,  no  matter  how  slight,  should  be 
accepted  as  the  reality,  was  the  right  principle.  Its 
disregard  has  brought  death  to  many  a  brave  sol¬ 
dier  on  the  frontier.  Lieutenant  Decker  welcomed  a 
lively  brush  with  the  hostiles,  but  he  would  have 
been  the  idiot  which  he  was  not,  to  disregard  the 
experience  of  those  that  had  fought  these  fierce 
people  before  he  was  born,  while  brief  as  was  his 
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own  experience,  its  lesson  was  too  impressive  to  be 
forgotten. 

For  perhaps  a  fourth  of  the  distance  he  advanced 
almost  on  his  hands  and  knees,  stealing  from 
boulder  to  boulder,  at  times  almost  flat  on  his  face, 
then  raising  his  head,  peering  here  and  there,  look¬ 
ing  and  listening  with  the  utmost  keenness  at  his 
command. 

“  There  is  no  wind  blowing  though  I  heard  a 
rustle  once  or  twice  ;  I  don’t  think  there  has  been 
enough  to  move  a  leaf  for  the  last  half  hour.  Now 
and  then  we  meet  wild  animals  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  but  that  slight  noise— if  there  was  a  noise— 
wasn’t  made  by  any  of  them.  It  looks  as  if  some 
of  the  Apaches  are  hereabouts.” 

Perhaps  a  veteran  scout  would  have  argued  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  young  officer  had  heard  a  noise- 
slight  though  it  was— the  fact  was  against  its  having 
been  made  by  one  of  the  dreaded  red  men,  since 
none  of  them  would  commit  a  blunder  of  that 
nature,  when  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  enemy, 
but  it  might  be  they  did  not  think  any  enemv  was 
near,  so  it  was  wise  for  the  lieutenant  to  proceed  on 
the  theory  that  some  of  Geronimo’s  followers  were 
prowling  in  the  vicinity. 

For  a  period  of  ten  minutes  the  }Toung  officer 
held  his  place  immovable.  During  that  time  the 
oppressive  silence  was  unbroken  by  the  slightest 
disturbance.  Everything  seemed  absolutely  “  dead” 
around  him,  the  atmosphere  itself  being  as  pulseless 
as  the  warm  rocks  and  boulders  on  which  he  rested 
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his  hand,  as  he  glided  near  them.  Certain  that  he 
had  not  made  the  least  betrayal,  the  lieutenant 
began  to  ask  himself  whether  he  had  not  been  mis¬ 
taken  from  the  first  in  his  suspicions. 

With  his  head  so  near  the  ground,  he  lay  flat,  and 
pressed  his  ear  against  the  earth,  as  do  hunters  and 
scouts  when  in  the  vicinity  of  enemies.  At  the 
moment  of  resorting  to  this  test,  the  ear  told  some¬ 
thing  faintly,  but  it  was  gone  at  the  moment  he 
composed  himself  to  listen — a  fact  which  made  it 
seem  that  the  noise  was  caused  by  the  first  contact 
of  his  own  ear  with  the  ground. 

“  Everything  seems  to  be  all  right,”  he  reflected, 
finally  resuming  his  advance  to  the  spot  where  he 
and  Freeman  had  settled  down  to  await  the  return 
of  their  dusky  friend. 

A  rod  further  and  Decker  was  checked  by  a  rock 
that  must  have  weighed  several  tons.  He  could 
pass  it  by  turning  to  the  right  or  left  or  climbing 
over  it.  It  need  not  be  said  that  the  last  method 
was  to  be  used  only  as  a  final  resort.  He  paused 
once  more  and  considered  on  which  side  it  was  best 
to  flank  it — a  question  which  it  would  seem  could 
not  be  settled  by  an  hour’s  deliberation,  but  there  is 
no  accounting  for  the  impressions  which  sometimes 
sway  persons  in  perilous  emergencies.  The  lieu¬ 
tenant  was  cautiously  creeping  to  the  left,  and  had 
turned  the  corner,  when  he  abruptly  retreated  and 
headed  to  the  right. 

Advancing  in  this  Apache-like  style,  he  held  the 
Winchester  which  he  carried  with  him  in  his  left 
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hand,  both  hands  and  knees  being  used  to  aid  his 
progress,  while  he  peered  ahead  in  the  gloom  and 
listened  with  the  intensity  he  had  shown  from  the 
first.  The  configuration  of  the  rock  and  the 
position  of  the  moon  (not  exactly  in  the  zenith), 
threw  a  line  of  shadow  to  the  right  of  the  immense 
boulder  just  far  enough  to  enfold  his  figure.  On 
the  other  side  there  was  not  a  particle  of  shade,  so 
that  his  change  of  advance  had  brought  that  much 
advantage  to  him. 

From  the  corner  of  the  rock  around  which  he  had 
just  crept,  to  the  corresponding  edge,  was  little 
more  than  twelve  feet,  and  half  the  distance  was 
passed,  when  the  very  peril  against  which  he  was 
maneuvering  presented  itself.  Beyond  the  further 
corner  appeared  the  head  of  an  Apache  wTarrior, 
thrust  forward,  seemingly  with  the  slow,  noiseless 
motion  of  the  hand  of  a  clock.  He,  too,  was  in  a 
crouching  posture,  for  the  impish  face,  with  its 
dangling  mass  of  hair,  was  no  more  than  a  foot 
above  the  ground.  It  was  partly  in  moonlight  and 
partly  in  shadow,  but  shown  so  plainly  that  there 
could  be  no  possible  mistake. 

Although  the  position  of  the  lieutenant  was  the 
more  favorable,  the  action  of  the  hostile  proved  that 
he  was  as  quick  to  detect  him  as  the  other  was  to 
observe  his  dusky  foe.  Before  Decker  could  draw 
his  revolver  or  bring  his  rifle  into  play,  the  head  of 
the  savage  whisked  from  sight.  It  vanished  so 
suddenly  indeed  as  to  suggest  the  figurehead  of  a 
wooden  image  that  was  snapped  back  by  machinery. 
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The  situation  was  growing  interesting.  Here 
were  two  deadly  enemies  within  eight  or  ten  feet  of 
each  other,  both  equally  alive  to  the  fact,  both 
armed  and  ready  to  take  instant  advantage  of  an}*- 
turn  that  might  offer. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Lieutenant  Decker  felt 
comfortable.  He  knew  the  cunning  of  these  terrible 
red  men,  and  would  much  rather  fight  them  in  the 
open  or  on  ground  where  the  chances  of  each  were 
the  same.  This  savage  had  been  trained  in  the  cun¬ 
ning  and  woodcraft  of  his  people,  and  knew  things 
which  could  not  have  come  as  yet  to  the  white  man. 
But  the  latter  wms  quick  of  perception  and  was 
learning  fast  in  the  crucial  school  of  experience. 

In  one  sense,  the  two  were  on  the  same  footing. 
They  were  within  striking  distance,  with  the  rock 
between  them,  and  he  who  was  the  first  to  discover 
the  other,  even  for  an  instant,  must  win  in  the 
desperate  game.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  question  of 
which  could  “  get  the  drop”  on  the  other. 

The  Apache  might  come  around  the  corner  of  the 
rock  in  front,  or  at  the  rear,  or  possibly  he  would 
try  to  steal  over  the  top,  so  as  to  fire  down  on  his 
enemy.  If  he  could  forestall  the  white  man,  by  a 
moment,  it  would  inevitably  be  fatal  to  the  latter. 

There  is  a  stratagem  as  old  as  the  hills  and  one 
with  which  doubtless  every  reader  of  these  pages  is 
familiar.  Lieutenant  Decker  gently  removed  his  hat 
and  placed  it  on  the  muzzle  of  his  rifle.  Then 
creeping  slightly  forward,  he  extended  the  weapon, 
intending  to  make  the  hat  show  around  the  edge  of 
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the  boulder.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  idea 
was  to  represent  himself  as  peering  beyond  the 
edge,  so  as  to  draw  the  shot  of  the  Apache,  and 
then  let  fly  at  him  before  he  could  recover  from  the 
blunder. 

The  young  man  had  almost  reached  the  corner 
with  the  extended  Winchester,  when  he  withdrew 
it  and  replaced  the  hat  on  his  head. 

“  If  there  were  a  law  against  persons  making 
fools  of  themselves,  I  would  violate  it  about  every 
hour  of  the  day,”  was  his  thought.  “  I’m  glad  no 
one  saw  me.” 

For,  while  reaching  forward  with  one  arm,  he 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  even  if  the  stratagem 
was  successful,  it  would  not  help  him.  Suppose 
the  Apache  sent  a  bullet  through  the  hat,  how 
could  that  aid  the  officer  ?  The  Indian  would  dis¬ 
cover  his  mistake  before  Decker  could  bring  his 
body  to  the  same  spot  and  fire — an  act  which  would 
place  him  in  exactly  the  same  peril  that  the  hat 
had  encountered.  Furthermore,  more  than  likely 
the  warrior  owned  a  repeating  Winchester.  If  so, 
the  true  course  for  him  was  to  fire  at  the  hat  the 
instant  it  showed  and  give  the  impression  that  he 
had  been  tricked.  That  would  encourage  the  white 
man  to  rush  to  the  attack  and  bring  to  his  foe  the 
exact  chance  for  which  he  was  maneuvering  and 
waiting.  Consequently,  this  time-honored  and 
once  brilliant  strategy  would  prove  a  boomerang 
that  would  recoil  with  disastrous  effect  upon  the 
originator. 
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The  momentous  question  remained  as  to  the 
Apache’s  method  of  attack,  for,  whatever  it  was,  it 
must  be  forestalled.  The  officer  was  obliged  to 
watch  the  front  and  the  rear,  and  make  sure  that 
his  enemy  did  not  glide  over  the  top  of  the  rock 
Hke  a  rattlesnake,  and  strike  down  from  above. 

Decker  leaned  his  rifle  against  the  face  of  the 
boulder  and  drew  his  revolver.  The  former  weapon 
was  too  awkward  to  be  used  in  the  impending  en¬ 
counter.  The  smaller  was  equally  effective  and 
tenfold  more  handy. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

A  GAME  OF  HIDE  AND  SEEK. 

Lieutenant  Decker  pressed  his  ear  against  the 
side  of  the  rock  and  listened,  hoping  that  his  enemy 
would  betray  himself  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
solid  substance,  but  he  was  too  cunning.  He  knew 
better  than  to  act  in  that  amateurish  fashion. 

It  was  the  result  of  guesswork,  rather  than  of 
reason,  that  the  young  man  came  to  the  belief  that 
the  warrior  would  steal  around  three-fourths  of  the 
boulder  and  come  upon  him  from  the  rear.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  faced  that  way,  revolver  in  hand,  and 
ready  for  the  emergency  when  it  presented  itself. 

Reaching  the  corner,  Decker  paused,  but  with 
the  uncomfortable  feeling  that,  after  all,  he  had 
committed  a  blunder  and  the  Apache,  divining  his 
reasoning,  would  make  his  next  essay  from  the 
front;  but,  since  the  whole  business,  for  a  time  at 
least,  must  be  conducted  upon  conjecture,  he  grimly 
held  his  ground. 

During  these  critical  moments,  he  did  not  forget 
the  peril  from  above.  He  continually  held  his  ear 
against  the  rock,  believing  that  if  the  buck  at¬ 
tempted  to  steal  upon  him  from  that  direction,  he 
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must  inevitably  betray  himself  by  sound,  which 
passes  readily  through  a  solid  substance,  and,  hear¬ 
ing  nothing  of  the  kind,  he  concluded  the  essay  was 
not  yet  made. 

Now,  nothing  was  cleai’er  than  that  so  long  as 
matters  remained  thus,  the  peril  was  not  only  un¬ 
changed  but  impended  as  before.  Who  was  to 
make  the  first  advance,  as  may  be  said,  into  the 
enemy’s  territory  ? 

The  lieutenant  might  have  been  more  patient, 
but  for  several  contingencies  which  threatened  to 
complicate  the  situation.  Freeman  was  still  at  the 
spring;  and  although  the  understanding  was  that 
he  was  to*  remain  there  until  signaled  to  come,  it 
was  probable  that  he  would  accept  the  long  silence 
of  his  companion  as  proof  that  everything  was  right, 
and  seek  to  rejoin  him.  Could  he  but  know  how 
matters  stood,  he  would  give  the  very  help  needed, 
but,  not  knowing  it,  was  likely  to  run  into  a  peril 
which  would  prove  fatal  to  himself  before  his  young 
friend  could  warn  him  or  interfere  in  his  behalf. 

The  other  contingency  was  that  the  Apache 
might  have  one  companion  or  more  in  the  vicinity 
who  would  come  to  his  assistance.  Such  a  rein¬ 
forcement  would  decide  the  singular  contest  at 
once  and  against  the  young  man.  The  lesson  of  all 
this  was  that  matters  must  be  forced  to  an  issue 
with  the  least  possible  delay. 

The  natural  course  of  action  for  one  in  the 
officer’s  situation  was  to  peer  gradually  round  the 
edge  of  the  rock  to  ascertain  where  his  enemy  was, 
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bat  no  man,  after  second  thought,  would  attempt 
anything  of  that  nature,  for,  it  will  be  seen,  that  it 
was  only  taking  the  place  of  the  hat  on  the  end  of 
the  gun  barrel.  The  watchful  Apache  was  certain 
to  detect  the  insidious  advance,  and,  before  the  eyes 
came  into  view,  would  send  a  bullet  through  the 
brain  of  the  daring  white  man. 

Accordingly  Lieutenant  Decker  adopted  the 
opposite  course.  He  darted  his  head  forward,  gain¬ 
ing  one  glance  along  the  end  of  the  rock,  and  with¬ 
drawing  again,  before  the  most  alert  enemy  could 
fire.  It  was  the  right  course  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  proved  effectual. 

The  moonlight  struck  that  portion  of  the  boulder 
with  full  effect,  there  being  not  even  a  ribbon  of 
shadow,  and,  in  full  view  was  the  Apache,  advan¬ 
cing  on  hands  and  knees,  his  hideous  face  half-hidden 
by  the  strands  of  black  hair  which  dangled  about 
his  shoulders  and  in  front  of  his  chest  and  features. 

Could  Decker  have  known  this  a  moment  before, 
he  would  have  discharged  his  revolver  at  the  instant 
of  catching  his  glance,  but  to  have  known  it  was  to 
possess  a  knowledge  that  was  impossible. 

The  puzzling  question  with  him  was  whether  the 
warrior  had  seen  him.  He  must  be  depending  more 
on  his  sense  of  hearing  than  on  sight,  and  it  would 
seem  that  there  was  reason  to  believe  he  had  not 
caught  that  shadowy  thrusting  forward  and  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  head.  If  such  were  not  the  fact,  he 
must  be  unaware  of  the  exact  location  of  the  white 
man,  who  had  only  to  repeat  the  maneuver,  accom¬ 
panying  it  by  an  instant  discharge  of  his  revolver. 
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But,  suppose  he  had  observed  the  shadowy  move¬ 
ment — ay,  there  was  the  rub. 

If  he  had  failed  to  see  it,  he  would  continue  his 
advance,  and  continuing  it,  must  disclose  some  part 
of  himself  at  the  corner  of  the  boulder.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  lieutenant  partly  straightened  up,  sitting 
on  his  heels,  weapon  grasped,  and  eyes  and  ears 

wide  open.  ,  . 

But  the  minutes  passed  and  nothing  was  devel¬ 
oped  It  was  impossible  to  decide  what  had  been 
done  or  what  should  be  the  next  step._  Since  how¬ 
ever,  the  former  stategy  had  brought  him  knowledge 
and  no  harm,  Decker  now  repeated  it,  holding  his 
weapon,  ko  that  if  the  Apache  were  m  his  old  posi¬ 
tion  he  could  reach  him  wTith  a  bullet. 

It  was  like  a  man  darting  his  head  through  a  trap 
door,  and  with  one  instant,  all-embracing  sweep  ot 
his  vision,  dropping  out  ot  sight  before  any  ob- 
server  could  do  more  than  recognize  hum 

The  result  was  disappointing.  The  side  of  the 
rock  was  bare.  The  buck  had  discovered  his  peril 

and  withdrawn.  Where  was  he  ? 

The  lieutenant  glanced  behind  him  with  a  nerv¬ 
ous  start,  half  expecting  to  see  the  miscreant  in  t  e 
act  of  firing,  but  for  the  moment  he  was  mvisib  e, 

though  somewhere  close  at  hand. 

Since  the  Apache  was  too  cautious  to  be  caugm 
off  his  guard  by  this  system  of  maneuvering,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Decker  asked  himself  what  other  method 
couU  be  adopted.  There  must  be  a  change  in  the 
order  of  proceedings,  or  he  himself  would  be  dis 

comfited. 
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“I’ll  do  it!”  he  muttered,  compressing  his 
lips. 

No  part  of  the  rock  was  more  than  five  feet  in 
height,  so  that  if  a  man  stood  upright  beside  it,  his 
hat  would  show  from  any  point.  The  stone  was  so 
rough  that  it  was  as  easy  to  climb  as  a  flight  of 
stairs.  The  lieutenant’s  decision  was  to  adopt  the 
system  of  attack  which  he  had  held  in  so  much 
dread  from  the  first. 

Sensible  of  the  necessity  of  instant  action  and  the 
great  peril  attending  the  recourse,  he  kept  his 
revolver  in  his  right  hand,  as  he  grasped  the  upper 
edge  of  the  boulder,  placed  one  foot  upon  an  ob¬ 
struction,  and  silently  raised  his  head  above  the 
crest  of  the  rock,  intending  to  draw  himself  upon  it. 

His  head  and  shoulders  had  just  moved  upward, 
when  with  a  grasp  he  let  go  and  dropped  out  of 
sight. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  hanged!”  he  exclaimed,  “was 
there  ever  anything  like  it  ?” 

Never  did  two  enemies  seem  to  follow  so  closely 
the  same  line  of  thought.  It  looked  as  if  the  Apache 
and  the  white  man’s  brains  were  working  in  unison. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  at  the  very  moment  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Decker  raised  himself  ovtr  one  side  of  the 
rock  to  the  top,  the  Apache  did  the  same  thing  at  a 
point  opposite.  Both  were  climbing  to  the  coign  of 
advantage  at  the  same  moment.  Either  could  have 
let  fly  with  his  pistol  (for  the  Apache  had  one),  but 
instead  of  doing  so  he  made  all  haste  to  drop  down, 
so  as  to  interpose  the  boulder  as  an  armor  in  front. 
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Thus  was  another  remarkable  example  given  of  a 
unity  of  thought. 

Everything  thus  far  done  by  one  was  duplicated 
by  the  other,  and  the  two  were  once  more  crouching 
behind  the  rock,  each  debating  with  himself  how 
best  to  end  a  situation,  which,  to  say  the  least,  was 
extraordinary  in  more  than  one  respect. 

Lieutenant  Decker  now  resorted  to  a  daring  pro¬ 
ceeding  that  was  characteristic  of  the  man.  It  has 
been  said  that  boulders  were  all  around  him.  Less 
than  a  rod  to  his  right  was  another,  perhaps  half  the 
size  of  the  one  he  had  been  about  to  climb.  Hesi¬ 
tating  hardly  a  moment,  he  took  several  rapid  steps, 
crouching  low,  and  whisked  behind  the  new  shelter. 
Had  the  Apache  suspected  anything  of  the  kind,  he 
Avould  have  possessed  a  fatal  advantage,  for  what 
better  target  can  a  man  ask  than  a  fleeing  foe  only 
a  few  yards  away  ?  But  he  could  not  know  it,  unless 
he  happened  to  be  peering  around  the  rock  at  the 
critical  moment,  and  he  was  not  doing  anything  of 
that  nature. 

A  creepy  feeling  came  over  the  officer,  during  the 
moment  he  was  gliding  across  the  open  space,  such 
as  a  man  feels  who  expects  to  hear  the  report  of  a 
weapon  and  feel  the  sting  of  a  bullet.  He  flung 
himself  behind  the  new  shield  with  a  feeling  of  in¬ 
expressible  relief. 

“  By  George !”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  looked 
cautiously  out ;  “  I  forgot  my  rifle  !” 

Sure  enough,  there  it  stood  in  plain  sight,  leaning 
against  the  big  boulder,  within  easy  reach  of  his 
enemy,  should  he  attempt  to  seize  it. 
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“  But  he  can’t  do  it  without  giving  me  a  chance 
to  wing  him,”  muttered  the  officer,  fully  resolved  to 
avert  the  catastrophe. 

The  one  comforting  fact  about  the  situation  was 
that  the  white  man  had  improved  matters  and 
gained  an  unquestionable  advantage.  The  Apache 
could  not  know  of  the  change,  and  any  attempt  to 
locate  his  foe,  without  knowing  he  had  left  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  larger  boulder,  would  ex¬ 
pose  the  warrior  to  the  shot  that  was  a  waiting  him. 

The  new  position  of  Decker  gave  him  a  view  not 
only  of  the  side  where  he  had  been  crouching,  but 
of  the  upper  end,  just  as  a  person  can  see  two  sides 
of  an  oblong  box  from  a  certain  point  of  view — a 
fact  which  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  was  known  to 
the  warrior,  who  was,  therefore,  in  danger  of  ex¬ 
posing  himself  to  a  shot  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 
Better  still,  he  could  not  climb  the  rock  without 
also  showing  himself  and  offering  the  fairest  kind  of 
a  target. 

All  this  tended  to  make  the  lieutenant  much  more 
comfortable,  though  the  feeling  would  have  been 
more  marked  could  he  have  laid  hand  on  the  rifle. 

“  I  wouldn’t  be  uneasy  if  sure  he’s  the  only  buck 
near,  but  if  a  second  appears,  and  my  gun  is  left 
there,  they  will  have  me  foul—  I’ll  do  it !” 

All  depended  upon  quickness  and  silence.  In  the 
same  crouching  posture,  he  darted  across  the  inter¬ 
vening  space,  and  was  back  again  in  a  twinkling, 
with  his  gun  in  hand.  The  success  of  his  reckless 
act  thrilled  him  with  pleasure. 
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“  I  haven’t  been  in  this  Apache  country  long,”  he 
reflected,  “  but  I  think  I  have  learned  something. 
If  that  fellow  gets  the  better  of  me,  he’s  smarter 
than  I  believe.” 

But  it  was  unwisdom  to  count  on  safety  when 
peril  impended.  He  was  confronted  by  one  of  the 
most  fearful  of  enemies,  a  member  of  a  tribe  whose 
exploits  in  cunning  approach  the  marvelous.  The 
most  fatal  thing  the  oflicer  could  do  was  to  under¬ 
estimate  his  enemy. 

A  dismal,  disquieting  question  forced  itself  upon 
him  :  if  he  had  effected  so  radical  a  change  of  base 
what  was  to  prevent  the  Apache  doing  the  same 
thing  ?  'W'hat  warrant  had  the  white  man  for  be¬ 
lieving  a  scheme  of  that  nature  would  present  itself 
to  him  and  not  to  the  dusky  marauder?  What  was 
to  hinder  his  adopting  the  artifice  ? 

The  thought  was  like  a  wet  blanket  to  Decker, 
who  instead  of  keeping  “  eyes  to  the  front,”  began 
glancing  to  the  right  and  left  and  behind  him  in 
quest  of  an  insidious  approach  from  that  direction. 

Hothing  was  seen,  but  the  element  lacking  to 
make  his  situation  intolerable  came  the  next  moment 
with  the  unmistakable  noise — faint,  but  loud  enough 
to  him  in  his  tense,  nervous  state  to  be  heard  plainly 
—made  by  a  body  gliding  over  the  ground.  Hardly 
had  the  conviction  formed  that  it  was  his  old  enemy 
stealing  a  march  upon  him,  when  he  saw  his  mistake. 
An  immense  rattlesnake,  in  its  nocturnal  wandei- 
incrs,  had  been  disturbed  by  his  intrusion,  and 
retreating  a  few  feet,  as  if  to  gain  a  better  point  of 
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view,  threw  itself  into  coil,  reared  its  head  and  gave 
its  warning  rattle. 

It  was  nigh  enough  to  reach  the  startled  man 
with  its  venomous  fangs,  but  before  it  could  deliver 
its  blow,  he  leaped  beyond  reach  and  leveled  his 
revolver.  There  was  sufficient  moonlight  and  the 
distance  was  so  slight  that  he  could  have  shattered 
its  head  at  the  first  fire,  but,  when  about  to  press 
the  trigger,  he  restrained  himself. 

The  shot  would  betray  his  presence  to  the  Apache, 
and  not  only  put  him  on  his  guard,  but  give  him 
the  chance  to  serve  the  white  man  as  the  serpent 
had  been  treated. 

“  This  is  a  lovely  situation,”’  muttered  the  lieuten¬ 
ant  ;  “  I  like  one  about  as  well  as  the  other,  but  I 
don’t  intend  to  let  you  have  your  own  sweet  way.” 

The  latter  was  addressed  to  the  rattler,  a  bite 
from  which  was  fatal,  but  it  could  inflict  no  harm 
except  by  a  closer  approach.  If  it  attempted  to 
come  nearer  for  the  purpose  of  striking,  the  officer 
would  blow  its  head  off.  He  kept  his  eye  on  it. 
But  the  crotalus  species  is  cowardly,  and  the  serpent, 
finding  itself  not  likely  to  be  attacked,  came  out 
of  its  coil  and  glided  off  among  the  boulders  and 
was  seen  no  more. 
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WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN? 

“  Now,”  said  Lieutenant  Decker,  as  the  horrible 
serpent  glided  from  sight  in  the  gloom,  “  if  you’ll 
pass  round  the  end  of  that  big  rock  over  yonder 
and  give  that  Apache  your  attention,  I’ll  forgive 
you  for  the  way  you  scared  me.” 

As  nearly  as  he  could  judge,  the  rattler  was  head- 
ins'  in  the  direction  named,  and  the  officer  listened, 
hoping  to  hear  favorable  results,  but  the  silence  was 
unbroken,  and,  if  the  reptile  passed  near  the  warrior, 
there  was  no  collision  between  them. 

One  of  the  uncomfortable  facts  connected  with 
these  fearsome  pests  is  that  when  you  come  upon 
one  in  the  desert  or  wilderness,  you  are  likely  to 
meet  another  or  perhaps  several  of  them.  The 
species  attain  enormous  size  in  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  and  a  sting  from  one  of  them,  though 
slower  in  its  results  than  the  bite  of  the  cobra,  is 
about  as  fatal.  No  man  can  contemplate  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  coming  upon  a  rattler  unawares  in  the 
night  without  a  shudder.  While  it  was  not  likely 
that  the  reptile,  seeing  the  crouching  man,  would 
attack  him,  yet  such  things  have  occurred  and  the 
lieutenant  never  allowed  himself  to  forget  the  fact. 
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His  chief  concern,  however,  was  with  the  “two- 
legged  rattler”  who,  as  matters  stood,  was  tenfold 
more  dangerous  than  the  creeping  one.  Neither  of 
the  men  had  gained  a  shot  at  the  other,  but  both 
were  hopeful  of  doing  so. 

“  It  must  be  that  in  some  way  he  has  learned  of 
my  change  of  base.  I  can’t  understand  how  he  got 
the  knowledge,  but  if  he  thought  I  was  still  sneak¬ 
ing  along  the  side  of  that  boulder  he  would  not 
content  himself  by  waiting  for  me  to  come  into 
range - ” 

Fortunate  was  it  for  Lieutenant  Decker  that  he 
had  made  the  change  described,  for,  with  the  same 
unity  of  thought  that  was  marvelous,  the  Apache 
had  resorted  to  a  similar  artifice.  Instead  of  con¬ 
fining  himself  to  the  big  boulder,  he  had  stolen 
back  among  the  smaller  ones,  and  wormed  his  way 
forward  and  ai’ound  until  he  secured  a  position  some 
twenty  feet  distant,  which  alknved  him  to  scan 
the  two  sides  of  the  boulder  that  had  been  under 
the  eye  of  the  white  man  for  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes. 

What  prevented  the  perfect  success  of  the  Apache, 
however,  was  the  fact  that  he  did  not  suspect  his 
stratagem  had  been  anticipated.  lie  expected  to 
find  his  enemy  crouching  along  one  of  the  sides  of 
the  boulder,  waiting  for  the  buck  to  reveal  himself 
through  some  unguarded  movement. 

Failing  to  discover  him  at  the  first  scrutiny,  the 
Apache  silently  rose  to  a  half-standing  posture,  and, 
with  his  head  thrust  forward,  peered  here  and  there 
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in  search  of  the  man  whom  he  was  eager  to  shoot 
on  sight. 

In  this  position  his  side  was  toward  the  officer, 
who  laid  down  his  revolver  and  brought  his  Win¬ 
chester  to  the  front,  carefully  sighting  at  the  mis¬ 
creant,  who  was  not  only  hungry  for  his  life,  but 
had  doubtless  dyed  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  many 
an  innocent  person.  No  one  could  have  been  more 
cautious  than  Lieutenant  Decker,  and  yet,  when  he 
came  to  adjust  his  aim,  he  made  the  exasperating 
discovery  that  no  Apache  was  in  sight.  He  had 
vanished  like  the  shadow  of  a  passing  cloud.  It 
was  hard  to  say  what  had  caused  his  disappearance. 
It  may  have  been  due  to  the  slight  noise  made  by 
the  white  nian  in  preparing  to  shoot,  or  his  failure 
to  discern  him  where  he  thought  he  was,  may  have 
told  the  startling  truth  with  that  lightning-like 
quickness  which  marks  the  trained  warrior,  and 
caused  him  to  drop  out  of  view  and  withdraw  from 
the  post  of  danger  with  the  same  celerity  that  had 
brought  him  to  it. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  he  was  gone,  and  the  problem 
seemed  to  revert  to  its  status  at  the  beginning.  The 
two  enemies  were  still  maneuvering  against  each 
other,  with  no  apparent  advantage  to  either.  The 
lieutenant,  however,  fancied  he  had  a  trifle  the 
better  of  it,  for  the  Apache  did  not  know  where  to 
look  for  him,  while  he  had  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  other’s  location. 

Now  followed  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  of  the 
most  trying  nature.  During  the  interval,  the  lieu- 
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tenant  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything  that  could 
give  him  the  slightest  clue  to  the  other’s  where¬ 
abouts  or  his  line  of  procedure.  When  the  igno¬ 
rance  had  continued  that  long,  he  began  to  suspect 
the  warrior  had  left  the  place.  He  might  have  be¬ 
come  convinced  that  it  was  too  risky  to  attempt  to 
outwit  the  white  man,  or  he  may  have  suspected  he 
had  a  companion  in  the  neighborhood,  who  was 
likely  to  appear  at  any  moment  and  turn  the  scales 
against  him. 

This  was  a  comforting  theory,  but  the  officer  was 
too  wise  to  trust  his  safety  to  it.  It  would  have 
been  in  accord  with  the  subtlety  of  the  Apache  to 
contribute  to  the  delusion.  The  strained  situation, 
however,  could  not  last  forever.  Mendez  was 
expected  to  arrive  ere  long,  and  he  would  be  certain 
to  bring  a  change.  If  the  warrior  was  as  shrewd 
as  he  appeared  to  be,  he  would  find  that  instead  of 
one  man  to  contend  against,  he  had  two  and  possibly 
more. 

This  reasoning  became  so  convincing  at  the  end 
of  fifteen  minutes  more  that  the  lieutenant  acted 
upon  it.  Withdrawing  still  further  from  the  big 
boulder,  he  picked  his  way  among  the  smaller  ones 
until  near  the  spot  where  he  had  seen  the  Apache 
rise  to  view  and  then  drop  out  of  sight  again.  He 
certainly  was  gone,  but  might  be  not  far  off.  The 
lieutenant  resumed  his  cautious  circling  of  the  huge 
boulder  until  he  had  passed  entirely  around  it  and 
come  back  to  his  starting  point.  This  took  con¬ 
siderable  time  and  was  accomplished  with  the 
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utmost  skill  and  care,  but  he  neither  saw  nor  heard 
anything  of  his  enemy. 

“  He  has  vamosed  the  ranch,  of  a  certainty,”  was 
the  gratifying  conclusion  of  Decker,  who  felt  a 
greater  degree  of  security  than  had  been  his  since 
the  discovery  of  his  peril.  “  At  any  rate,  I’ll  signal 
to  Freeman.” 

And  he  emitted  the  low,  vibratory  whistle,  like 
the  call  of  a  nightbird.  It  could  be  heard  but  a 
short  distance  away,  though  capable  of  being  made 
much  louder  and  more  penetrating. 

“  Freeman  will  be  certain  to  hear  it.  He  must 
be  wondering  at  my  delay  and  won’t  tarry  in  coming 
to  me.  It  may  be  that  the  Apache  is  listening  for 
something  of  the  kind  and  will  read  its  meaning. 
If  he  does  he  is  welcome.” 

The  officer  compressed  his  lips  and  held  himself 
ready  for  any  demonstration  from  the  dusky  mis¬ 
creant,  who  never  would  have  given  up  his  attempt 
on  his  life  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  a  fear  of  his 
own  safety.  Glancing  here,  there  and  everywhere, 
the  officer  was  prepared  to  fire  the  instant  the 
opportunity  presented,  and  was  a  trifle  disappointed 
that  it  did  not  appear. 

He  had  gone  through  too  many  perils,  brief  as 
was  his  service  in  the  Southwest,  to  throw  away 
any  opportunity  by  impatience  or  carelessness.  He 
repeated  the  signals  several  times,  at  intervals  of  a 
few  minutes,  and  watched  and  listened  for  the  reply 
from  an  enemy  instead  of  his  friend,  but  none 
came. 
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“  The  fellow  has  left,  beyond  a  doubt,”  was  the 
decision  reached  ;  “  he  has  gone  to  join  his  compan¬ 
ions  and  nothing  further  is  to  be  feared  from  him. 
There’s  no  saying,  however,  what  some  of  the 
others  may  be  doing.” 

The  distance  to  the  spring  was  short.  The 
lieutenant  showed  the  effects  of  the  heat  by  lying 
down  on  his  face  and  taking  another  deep  draught 
of  the  tepid  water,  after  which  he  donned  his  hat 
and  looked  around  in  the  gloom. 

“  Since  the  Apaches  must  know  of  this  supply,  I 
shouldn’t  be  surprised,  if  some  of  them  came  here  to 
quench  their  thirst,  which  being  so,  I’ll  locate  a  few 
paces  from  it.  What  the  mischief  can  be  the  matter 
with  Freeman  V’  he  asked  himself,  with  a  feeling  of 
vague  uneasiness  ;  “  I  thought  he  would  be  quick  to 
respond  to  my  call,  but  he  hasn’t  even  answered  it.” 

It  was  well  that  Decker  took  the  precaution  of 
withdrawing  from  the  spring  and  ensconcing  him¬ 
self  among  the  surrounding  boulders,  where  he  could 
peep  forth,  and,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  pre¬ 
caution,  see  without  being  seen. 

He  had  hardly  taken  this  position  when  he  caught 
the  sound  of  footsteps  and  the  murmur  of  voices. 
In  the  stillness  he  plainly  heard  the  words  spoken. 
Their  surl}r,  guttural  tones,  the  very  few  sentences 
uttered,  and  the  fact  that  he  could  not  understand 
a  syllable,  were  proof  that  the  new  arrivals  were 
his  old  enemies,  the  Apaches.  The  carelessness  dis¬ 
played  by  them  was  proof  also  that  they  had  no 
suspicion  of  the  presence  of  any  whites  near. 
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When  anything  of  the  kind  is  apprehended,  the 
cunning  and  caution  of  those  red  men  cannot 
be  surpassed.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  approach 
them  undetected,  and  they  never  indulge  in  the 
carelessness  shown  in  this  instance. 

Just  before  reaching  the  spring,  they  passed  over 
a  spot  where  the  moonlight  struck  them.  There 
were  three,  dressed  and  accoutered  like  the  members 
of  the  band  that  had  wrought  such  sad  havoc  during 
the  past  day  or  two. 

They  took  turns  in  kneeling  down  and  quaffing 
from  the  spring,  after  which  they  rose  to  their  feet, 
and  stood  grouped  together  in  plain  sight  of  the 
officer,  who  was  stealthily  watching  them.  One  of 
them  appeared  to  hold  his  peace,  while  the  others 
exchanged  views  upon  some  matter  that  interested 
all. 

“  The  next  thing  I  must  do,”  thought  the  listener, 
“  is  to  take  lessons  in  the  beautiful  Apache  language. 
I  may  persuade  Geronimo  to  give  me  instruction, 
but,  before  he  did  that,  he  himself  ought  to  have  a 
few  lessons  in  other  matters.” 

Nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  to  shoot 
one,  and  perhaps  all,  from  where  the  lieutenant  was 
hiding.  The  distance  was  short,  and  the  wretches 
deserved  no  mercy.  Had  Freeman  been  with  him, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  two  would  have 
opened  fire  upon  them  with  destructive  results. 

“  If  they’ll  only  be  obliging  enough  to  stand  in 
a  row,”  mused  the  officer,  struggling  against  the 
temptation,  “  I  would  let  them  have  a  broadside, 
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but  the  instant  I  dropped  one  the  others  would  be 
off.” 

Prudence  demanded  that  he  should  leave  them 
undisturbed.  The  sole  purpose  of  this  remarkable 
expedition  was  to  recover  the  lost  child.  To  make 
an  attack  on  the  group,  without  the  certainty  of 
annihilating  the  whole  three,  would  apprise  the 
Apaches  of  what  was  on  foot  and  inevitably  defeat 
it.  Besides,  there  was  no  telling  what  had  become 
of  Freeman.  He,  too,  was  likely  to  become  in¬ 
volved,  with  disastrous  consequences  to  himself. 
The  occasion  was  unquestionably  one  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  self-control. 

And  Lieutenant  Decker  exercised  it.  He  held 
himself  motionless,  with  his  trusty  Winchester  in 
his  ready  grasp,  and  with  a  strong  yearning  to  try 
his  skill  upon  the  miscreants  who  knew  no  such 
quality  as  mercy. 

The  three  warriors  stood  in  plain  view  for  fully 
ten  minutes.  Then  they  walked  deliberately  away, 
taking  the  opposite  course  from  that  leading  to  the 
rock  where  the  two  white  men  had  arranged  to 
await  the  return  of  Mendez  with  word  of  the  stolen 
child  of  Freeman. 

The  officer  kept  his  position  for  several  minutes 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  trio.  There  was  no 
probability  of  their  coming  back,  after  quenching 
their  thirst,  but  he  meant  to  make  sure  they  were 
beyond  hearing  before  he  moved. 

He  was  uneasy  over  the  silence  of  Freeman,  and 
what  he  had  just  witnessed  increased  his  misgivings. 
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If  these  warriors  made  this  visit,  it  was  not  unlikely 
that  others  had  done  the  same  before  them.  Com¬ 
ing  upon  the  white  man  suddenly,  nothing  was  more 
certain  than  a  fatal  collison,  and  yet  it  would  seem 
that  if  anything  of  the  kind  had  occurred,  there 
must  have  been  a  shot,  an  outcry  or  some  kind  of 
noise  which  assuredly  would  have  been  heard  by 
the  lieutenant  a  short  distance  away. 

But  it  might  have  been  otherwise.  They  may 
have  been  more  guarded  than  the  last,  and,  stealing 
up  to  the  spring,  discovered  the  presence  of  the 
white  man.  In  that  case,  they  could  have  crept  for¬ 
ward  unawares  and  despatched  him  without  any 
disturbance*,  that  could  have  been  heard  twenty  feet 
away. 

“  I  hope  this  suspense  will  soon  be  over.  It 
doesn’t  seem  to  me  that  there’s  much  chance  of 
Freeman  getting  his  little  fellow  back,  even  with 
the  aid  of  the  matchless  Mendez,  and  now  it  begins 
to  look  as  if  it  had  gone  ill  with  him.  What  a  blow 
to  the  wife  and  mother,  and  yet  how  many  similar 
ones  have  been  struck  in  the  Southwest !” 

The  lieutenant  now  resorted  to  signaling  again, 
listening  with  a  painful  throbbing  of  the  heart  for 
the  reply  which  came  not. 

“  Something  is  wrong,”  was  his  conclusion  ;  “  the 
poor  fellow  may  have  grown  impatient  with  wait¬ 
ing  and  started  off  on  a  hunt  of  his  own.  If  he  has 
attempted  anything  of  that  kind,  it  is  the  end  of  the 
business  so  far  as  he  is  concerned.  I  should  not 
have  left  him  alone —  Sh  !” 
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At  that  instant  he  was  thrilled  by  a  peculiar 
sound.  It  was  not  a  signal  or  spoken  word,  but  the 
low,  moaning  outcry  made  by  a  person  in  the  depth 
of  distress  or  great  suffering. 

“  It’s  Freeman,”  whispered  the  lieutenant ;  “  and 
some  grievous  ill  has  befallen  him  !  He  is  not  far 
off ;  what  can  it  mean  ?” 
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WHAT  BEFELL  MAURICE  FREEMAN. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  a  most  memorable  ex¬ 
perience  befell  Lieutenant  James  Decker,  and  yet 
what  shall  be  said  of  that  which  came  to  Maurice 
Freeman,  whom  he  left  beside  the  spring,  while  he 

went  forward  to  reconnoiter  ? 

After  taking  his  second  deep  draught  of  water,  he 
walked  aside,  as  will  be  remembered,  being  impelled 
thereto  by  the  same  distrust  that  led  the  young 
officer  some  time  later  to  hide  himself  while  the 
three  Apaches  came  forward  to  quench  their  thirst. 

“  I  understand  his  action,”  reflected  the  father  ; 
“he  distrusts  my  judgment;  he  believes  I  am  soup- 
set  by  my  affliction  that  I  would  run  blindly  into 
danger ;  but  he  is  mistaken.  Heaven  knows  that  I 
have  suffered  and  am  still  tortured  by  anxiety 
for  my  little  boy,  but  I  know  better  than  to  make 
his  peril  greater  by  any  recklessness  on  my  part. 

« I  would  be  offended  if  it  were  any  one  except 
Lieutenant  Decker,  but  who  can  be  offended  with 
him  F  asked  the  captain,  with  a  glow  of  admiring 
gratitude  ;  “  he  has  risked  his  life  for  the  sake  of 
little  Fulton  and  will  continue  to  risk  it  so  long  as  a 
shadow  of  hope  remains.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
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chivalrous,  noble-hearted  young  men  I  ever  knew, 
and  if  he  lives  will  earn  his  star.” 

When  fifteen  minutes  passed  without  bringing  the 
expected  signal  from  the  lieutenant,  Freeman 
wondered  whether  anvthing  was  amiss.  Had  he 
thought  any  danger  threatened  the  young  officer, 
he  would  have  hastened  to  his  aid,  without  hearing 
his  call ;  but  decided  to  await  something  more 
definite. 

With  the  same  suddenness  as  his  young  friend,  he 
became  aware  that  he  was  not  alone.  Some  one 
was  near  him  and  that  some  one  must  be  an  enemy. 

The  disturbance  which  brought  this  knowledge 
was  so  exceedingly  faint  that  at  first  the  captain 
could  not  decide  what  point  it  came  from.  lie  did 
not  dare  move,  therefore,  through  fear  of  a  misstep  ; 
but,  grasping  his  Winchester,  he  looked  and  listened 
with  all  the  acuteness  he  possessed.  The  Apache 
must  have  been  the  first  to  detect  the  presence  of 
another,  for,  with  all  of  Freeman’s  caution,  he  was 
outwitted  by  the  warrior,  who  appeared  so  suddenly 
that  he  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  very  earth  and  to 
be  standing  erect  in  front  of  the  astonished  captain 
before  he  knew  where  to  look  for  him. 

But  Freeman  was  a  veteran  soldier  and  was  not 
the  man  to  surrender,  so  long  as  he  was  able  to 
strike  a  blow  for  himself.  He  recoiled  a  step,  so  as 
to  secure  elbow  room,  and  was  in  the  act  of  raising 
his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  when  the  Apache  spoke : 

“No  tire — me  friend.” 

“  Heaven  !  Mendez,  where  did  you  come  from  ?” 
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asked  the  astounded  white  man,  recognizing  the 
Apache,  upon  whom  it  may  be  said  all  their  hopes 
rested. 

The  warrior  was  standing  in  the  edge  of  the 
moonlight  where  his  hard  features  were  in  so  plain 
view  that  Freeman  wondered  why  he  failed  to 
identify  him  the  instant  he  presented  himself. 

“  ’Pache  here — soon  come,”  explained  Mendez ; 
“  we  go  ’way,  where  don’t  come.” 

This  precaution  was  so  sensible  that  Freeman 
willingly  followed  him  a  few  steps  further,  to  a  spot 
where  they  were  not  likely  to  be  seen  by  any  one 
approaching  the  spring.  When  they  halted  it  was 
beside  one  bf  those  boulders,  so  numerous  in  that 
section  that  it  may  be  said  they  were  never  out  of 
sight.  The  Apache  kept  his  feet,  as  did  his  com¬ 
panion. 

The  heart  of  Maurice  Freeman  was  throbbing 
painfully,  for  instinctively  he  felt  that  this  singular 
visit  had  something  to  do  with  his  child.  He  and 
Lieutenant  Decker  supposed  the  friendly  Apache 
was  at  a  considerable  distance,  intent  on  his  task  of 
rescuing  the  little  one,  and  now,  much  sooner  than 
was  anticipated,  he  had  come  back,  almost  to  his 
starting  point,  and  the  boy  was  not  with  him. 

“  But  he  brings  news— he  brings  news  and  my 
heart  tells  me  it  is  bad  news,”  thought  the  stricken 
parent,  striving  manfully  to  quell  all  signs  of  his 
great  sorrow. 

^  What  intensified  his  anguish  was  the  evident  fact 
that  something  was  the  matter  with  Mendez.  While 
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walking  in  front  of  the  captain,  he  made  several 
missteps.  Once  he  stumbled,  lurching  far  to  one 
side,  and  violently  recovering  himself.  Then  he 
straightened  up  and  moved  with  a  firm  step,  as  if  . 
he  had  regained  his  self-control. 

“  He  has  managed  in  some  way  to  get  hold  of  his 
favorite  drink,”  was  the  despairing  thought  of 
Freeman  ;  “  he  is  a  tine  one  to  attempt  to  get  my 
boy  out  of  the  hands  of  a  band  of  his  country¬ 
men  1” 

If  anything  was  needed  to  confirm  this  belief  it 
was  the  manner  of  Mendez.  It  has  been  shown 
that  he  was  morose  by  nature,  but  now  his  tongue 
was  loosened  in  a  way  that  Freeman  had  never 
known  before.  He  did  not  stop  his  walk  until  he 
had  gone  more  than  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
spring.  Then  he  stopped  abruptly,  wheeled  about 
and  said : 

“  Cap’n  Freem’n  brave  man — heap  big  warrior  !” 

“  No,  Mendez,  I  am  no  braver  than  you,  nor  as 
good  a  warrior  in  fighting  your  people,  for  I  know 
less  of  them  than  you ;  but  tell  me,  do  you  bring 
any  news  of  my  boy,  who  was  stolen  by  some  of 
your  people  ?” 

Instead  of  replying,  the  Apache  devoted  a  minute 
or  two  to  regaining  mastery  of  himself.  He  man¬ 
aged  to  fix  his  black  eyes  on  the  white  man,  with 
something  of  his  old  defiant  expression,  when 
meeting  the  gaze  of  an  enemy.  By  the  exercise  of 
his  iron  will,  he  succeeded  in  keeping  his  poise,  but 
he  could  not  drive  out  the  fumes  of  the  horrible 
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tiswin  from  his  brain.  They  loosened  his  tongue 
and  gave  an  odd  twist  to  his  ideas. 

“  ’Pache  got  boy,”  said  he  ;  “  Mendez  see  ’im„” 

“  I  know  that  as  well  as  you,  for  I  too  saw  him 
in  their  hands.  Is  that  all  the  news  you  bring 
me?” 

“  Mendez  can’t  git  ’im.” 

“  Why  not  ?  Have  they  put  him  to  death  ?” 

The  Apache  shook  his  head,  without  speaking. 

“  I  thought  Mendez  was  a  great  warrior,”  said 
Freeman,  hoping  to  taunt  him  into  an  effort  that 
he  seemed  reluctant  or  unable  to  make ;  “  they 
told  me  he  could  do  anything;  that  he  could  get  my 
child  for  ihe ;  that  he  would  earn  the  reward  I  will 
give  him - ” 

“  Mendez  want  no  reward — he  take  no  money  !” 
interrupted  the  Apache,  fiercely  thumping  his 
breast. 

“  Then  has  he  become  a  squaw  ?  Is  he  no  longer 
the  great  warrior  that  he  used  to  be  ?  Has  he 
become  old  and  weak  ?” 

“  Mendez  not  old — Mendez  not  weak !  He  great 
warrior  1” 

Anv  reflection  upon  the  courage  or  skill  of  the 
friendly  Apache  roused  his  resentment,  which  was 
the  reason  why  Freeman  pressed  him. 

“Where  is  your  greatness?  You  come  and  tell 
me  that  you  cannot  get  my  boy  away  from  your 
people,  and  yet  it  is  not  long  ago  that  you  set  out 
to  do  so.  You  did  not  say  then  you  could  not  take 
him  from  them,  for  you  were  the  brave  Mendez  that 
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the  white  people  praise  and  that  is  not  afraid  of  any 
one,  whether  he  be  white  man  or  red  man.  Now 
you  are  afraid ’.” 

“  Mendez  not  ’fraid  !  white  man  lie !”  the  warrior 
thundered  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  knife. 

“I  am  not  afraid  of  you,  Mendez,  but  you  have 
been  too  good  a  friend  of  the  white  people  for  any 
of  them  to  wish  to  harm  you.  But  I  repeat  your 
own  words.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?” 

“  No  matter  wi’  Mendez  !  He  brave — he  strong 
— he  light.” 

“  There  is  much  the  matter  with  you  ;  you  have 
been  drinking  tiswin  ;  you  are  not  yourself ;  but 
for  the  tiswin  you  would  be  the  true,  brave,  noble 
Mendez.” 

This  charge  being  true,  intensified  the  anger  of 
the  Apache.  He  again  placed  his  hand  on  his  knife 
and  drew  it  partly  forth.  His  scowling  face,  never 
attractive  at  its  best,  was  working  with  rage.  He 
seemed  to  be  gathering  himself  to  leap  upon  the 
man  who  dared  to  speak  these  words  to  him.  Be¬ 
lieving  he  was  about  to  do  so,  Freeman  quietly 
braced  himself  for  the  struggle.  He  disliked  to 
come  to  violence  with  one  that  had  done  so  much 
for  the  settlers  and  the  army,  but  the  exasperation 
of  the  captain  can  be  understood.  At  the  moment 
when  his  hopes  were  at  the  highest,  and  when  he 
was  certain  that  the  scout  was  putting  forth  his  best 
efforts,  he  came  staggering  back  to  his  friends 
maudlin,  helpless,  worthless,  good  for  nothing. 
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The  belief  was  strong  with  the  parent  that  if  this 
opportunity  was  allowed  to  pass,  it  would  not  come 
again.  More  than  one  peculiar  circumstance  favored 
the  cunning  and  ability  of  the  scout,  the  combination 
being  of  that  nature  that  a  repetition  was  not  in  the 
natural  order  of  things. 

The  weakness  of  Mendez  for  the  vicious  drink 
was  well  known,  and  no  person  could  be  better  aware 
of  its  palsying  effects  than  Mendez  himself.  It  was 
to  be  expected  that  he  would  indulge  in  it  when 
not  on  duty  and  the  chance  offered,  but  when 
engaged  on  an  enterprise  in  which  his  highest  skill 
was  needed,  there  was  no  palliation  for  his  dissipa¬ 
tion.  He  must  have  drunk  deliberately,  and  the 
father,  distressed  by  fears  for  his  child,  could  find 
no  excuse  for  him.  His  anger  was  natural. 

But,  if  the  Apache  meditated  an  attack  on  the 
white  man,  he  changed  his  mind  for  the  moment. 
He  drew  his  hand  from  his  knife. 

“  Say  Mendez  weak  ?  —  say  he  squaw  ?”  he 

mumbled. 

Freeman  saw  an  appeal  in  these  questions.  It 
was  as  if  the  fellow  had  become  sensible  of  his  con¬ 
dition  and  craved  indulgence  rather  than  censure. 

“  The  real  Mendez  is  a  brave  warrior,  but,  if  he 
is  afraid  of  the  Apaches,  he  is  not  Mendez  ;  if  he 
wishes  to  show  to  his  white  brother  that  he  is  still 
brave  let  him  go  the  Apaches  and  bring  back  the 
boy  they  hold  a  prisoner;  then  Mendez  will  be  cun¬ 
ning,  he  will  be  brave,  he  will  be  a  great  warrior.” 

The  fellow  straightened  up  with  a  majestic  dig- 
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nity  that  could  not  fail  to  command  respect.  He 
had  thrown  off  the  spell  of  the  horrible  stuff,  as  a 
Homan  warrior  might  fling  off  his  cloak  to  give  his 
limbs  freer  play. 

“  Mendez  is  brave  ;  he  is  a  great  warrior  ;  he  is 
greater  than  Geronimo  or  Cochise ;  he  is  not  afraid 
of  them  ;  he  will  bring  back  the  child  to  his  white 
brother ;  let  his  white  brother  wait  here  and  soon 
his  heart  shall  be  made  glad  ;  he  shall  sing  with  joy 
like  the  birds  in  the  trees.  Mendez  will  soon  return  ; 
let  my  brother  have  patience.” 

Maurice  Freeman  was  amazed.  He  had  never 
heard  the  surly  fellow  speak  the  English  tongue 
with  such  fluency  and  eloquence.  It  was  a  revela¬ 
tion.  He  appeared  to  be  another  person.  He 
towered  in  height  and  was  the  picture  of  the  great 
Tecumseh  himself,  addressing  an  array  of  chieftains 
and  urging  them  to  battle. 

Before  the  white  man  could  frame  a  suitable 
reply,  Mendez  turned  and  strode  off,  his  step  that  of 
a  conqueror.  Captain  Freeman  gazed  in  silent 
wonderment  at  the  figure  until  it  vanished  in  the 
gloom  and  he  was  left  alone. 

The  only  explanation  that  Freeman  could  find  for 
this  extraordinary  occurrence  was  that  when  Mendez 
came  to  him,  though  he  was  so  under  the  influence 
of  tiswin,  he  was  conscious  of  his  unfitness  for  the 
task  he  had  undertaken.  Prompted  by  a  strange 
self-accusation,  proving  that  conscience  burns  in  the 
breast  of  every  being,  he  had  come  to  make  con¬ 
fession.  Then  he  was  so  stung  by  the  reproofs  of 
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the  white  man  that  he  was  roused  out  of  his  sodden, 
condition.  He  had  really  thrown  off  the  effects  of 
the  poison.  In  other  words  he  was  sober,  and  the 
Mendez  of  old. 

With  his  self-restoration  came  his  natural  courage 
and  confidence  in  his  own  prowess.  He  felt  able  to 
do  what  he  had  planned,  and  set  out  to  do  it.  He 
would  show  Captain  Freeman,  not  by  words  but  by 
acts,  that  he  was  the  invincible  Mendez,  as  the  white 
man  had  described  him  to  the  Apache  himself. 

All  this  was  well,  but  it  could  not  remove  the 
shuddering  dread  from  the  heart  of  the  father  that 
the  fatal  ^blunder  had  already  been  made.  The 
Apache’s  relapse  had  allowed  the  golden  chance  to 
slip  beyond  repairing  or  recovery. 

Freeman  felt  the  need  of  Lieutenant  Decker’s 
presence  and  counsel,  but  he  could  not  go  to  him, 
for  the  signal  agreed  upon  had  not  been  sounded, 
and  besides,  the  instructions  of  Mendez  were  that 
the  father  should  wait  where  he  was  until  his  dusky 
friend  returned.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  con¬ 
tent  himself  as  best  he  might. 

How  long  would  he  be  gone?  Would  it  be  one 
hour,  two  hours,  until  daylight,  or,  if  he  gave  way 
to  his  weakness  again,  would  he  ever  return  ? 

Had  not  the  hostiles  learned  what  he  was  trying 
to  do  ?  Had  they  not  plied  him  with  the  atrocious 
stuff  on  purpose  that  he  should  make  an  exhibition 
of  himself  ? 

These  and  similar  questionings  were  rioting  in  the 
brain  of  Maurice  Freeman,  when  he  perceived  that 
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Mendez  was  with  him  again.  He  appeared  with  the 
same  strange  suddenness  as  before,  but  alas !  he  was 
alone. 

“  Where  is  my  boy  ?”  asked  the  agonized  father. 

“  The  heart  of  Mendez  is  heavy,  for  he  brings 
evil  tidings ;  the  pappoose  of  his  white  brother  is— 
dead.” 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  KEALITY. 

As  Mendez  pronounced  the  dreadful  words,  the 
father,  overcome  by  his  emotions,  uttered  a  groan 
and  sank  to  the  earth.  As  if  pitying  his  grief,  and 
feeling  that  it  was  idle  to  say  anything  more,  the 
Apache  turned  slowly  about  and  Avalked  away, 
leaving  the  white  man  alone  with  his  grief. 

And  then  some  one  touched  Freeman  on  the 
shoulder,  shook  him  and  he — awoke. 

It  was  all  a  dream.  He  had  sat  down  with  his 
back  against  the  boulder  to  await  the  signal  from 
Lieutenant  .Decker,  and,  hearing  it  not,  had  sunk 
into  a  restless  sleep,  and  now  opened  his -eyes  under 
the  vigorous  stirring  of  his  young  friend. 

«  Come,”  said  the  officer  in  a  guarded  voice,  “  a 
sentinel  must  not  sleep  on  his  post.  I  heard  you 
moan  and  thought  you  had  been  hurt.” 

It  is  impossible  to  throw  off  on  the  instant  the 
effects  of  a  vivid  dream.  It  will  linger  for  a  time 
in  our  thoughts,  even  though  strong  sense  tells  us 
the  whole  thing  is  absurd.  Captain  Freeman 
during  his  days  of  campaigning  had  learned  to  fall 
asleep  and  to  awaken  quickly.  He  saw  almost  on 
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the  instant  the  true  situation  and  greeted  his  friend 
cordially  and  cautiously. 

“  This  was  a  piece  of  thoughtlessness  on  my  part ; 
hut,  lieutenant,  I  have  gone  through  a  frightful 
dream :  it  makes  me  shudder  even  now.” 

“  I  thought  something  of  the  kind  was  under 
way,  f6r  I  was  guided  to  this  spot  by  a  moan  that 
was  like  that  of  a  dying  person.  It  was  only  a 
little  while  ago  that  three  Apaches  came  down  to 
the  spring  or  rivulet,  as  you  may  call  it,  to  drink. 
They  stood  for  some  minutes  talking.  Had  you 
groaned  in  your  sleep  or  breathed  heavily,  your 
slumber  would  have  turned  to  that  which  knows  no 
waking.” 

“  I  have  been  fortunate,  hut  perhaps  it  is  well 
that  I  slept,  and  yet  I  am  sorry,  for  its  remembrance 
is  terrible.” 

“You  have  no  faith  in  dreams,  captain,  I  am 
sure  ?” 

“  Hone  the  less  they  impress  us,  no  matter  how 
we  ridicule  them.” 

“  But  come  !  that  must  have  been  a  lively  one  ; 
let  me  hear  about  it.” 

Seated  under  the  shadow  of  the  huge  boulder, 
where  they  knew  no  danger  threatened,  the  two 
talked  freely,  though  each  took  care  that  their 
voices  did  not  penetrate  far  from  the  spot.  Freeman 
gave  the  particulars  of  his  dream,  and  it  was  plain 
that  despite  his  rugged  nature  it  had  made  a  deep 
impression  on  him. 

“  Lieutenant,  do  you  suppose  there  is  anything  in 
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it  ?”  he  asked  at  the  conclusion  of  the  singular  story. 
The  young  man  respected  the  sorrow  of  the  elder 
too  sincerely  to  make  light  of  what  he  said,  though 
he  himself  felt  not  the  slightest  faith  in  the  warn¬ 
ings  and  visions  which  it  is  claimed  sometimes  come 
to  people  in  slumber. 

-*  Nothing  at  all;  your  feelings  have  been  so 
wrought  up  with  anxiety  that  it  would  be  still 
stranger  if  you  had  not  dreamed  of  your  boy. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  when  there  is  nothing 
else  in  your  thoughts  ?” 

“But  it  was  so  realistic  that  it  clings  by  me.” 

“  As  a  ^matter  of  course  ;  your  brain  was  sur¬ 
charged  and  overflowed  with  the  same  string  of 
ideas,  and  did  not  cease  its  throbbings  when  the  rest 
of  the  body  was  asleep.  Tney  say  we  never  dream 
of  anything  which  has  not  previously  been  in  our 
thoughts,  but  that  is  an  error,  for  I  know  I  have 
had  fancies  in  sleep  which  had  never  been  in  my 
head  during  waking  hours.” 

“I  have  always  held  the  same  views  as  you,  and 
yet  we  cannot  deny,  lieutenant,  that  there  have 
been  many  verifications  of  dreams.  To  dispute  it 
would  be  to  make  out  some  of  the  best  of  men  and 
women  to  be  falsifiers.” 

“  In  their  cases,  I  think,  a  good  deal  was  due 
to  imagination,  but  you  are  not  of  that  build.  A 
physician  would  explain  your  ugly  dream  on  the 
plainest  of  physiological  principles,  so  literally 
there’s  nothing  in  it.” 

“You  know  how  fond  Mendez  is  of  tiswin.” 
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“  That  feature  alone  proves  the  character  of  your 
vision.  The  fellow  shares  with  his  people  the 
weakness  for  that  extract  of  hades,  but  when  he  is 
engaged  on  business  like  this  you  could  not  induce 
him  to  swallow  a  drop,  if  you  held  it  under  his 
nose.  That  phase  of  your  dream,  therefore,  con¬ 
demns  it  all.” 

“  I  am  relieved  to  hear  you  say  so,”  remarked 
Freeman  with  a  sigh ;  “  you  know  more  about  him 
than  I  do,  and  could  hardly  mistake  on  that  point.” 

“  Rather  curiously  it  is  only  a  few  days  ago  that 
some  of  us  were  talking  about  that  very  peculiarity. 
One  of  the  men  who  had  scouted  for  months  with 
him  and  Cemuri  said  that  both  had  a  certain  con¬ 
scientiousness  or  rather  devotion  to  duty  which  kept 
them  strictly  sober,  till  their  work  is  done.  Then, 
too,”  added  the  lieutenant,  as  if  resolved  to  leave  no 
foundation  for  Freeman’s  fears,  “  there  is  no  way  by 
which  Mendez  could  have  got  the  vile  stuff,  had  he 
been  so  disposed.” 

“  Could  he  not  have  gone  among  the  Apaches  and 
drunk  with  them?” 

“He,  a  White  Mountain  Apache,  whose  work  for 
us  is  well  known,  venture  along  the  hostiles,  when 
they  are  on  the  war  path  !”  exclaimed  Decker,  turn¬ 
ing  with  astonishment  to  his  companion  ;  “  why  do 
not  you  and  1  go  among  them  ?  It  would  be  less 
sensible  for  him,  since  they  hate  him  more  than 
both  of  us  together.” 

“  Well,”  said  Freeman,  “  your  words  have  given 
me  comfort.  I  have  never  had  any  experience  in 
the  dreams  which  serve  as  warnings.” 
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“Besides,”  added  the  lieutenant,  as  the  new 
thought  struck  him,  “  my  recollection  of  the  old 
superstition  is  that  dreams  go  by  contraries,  so  that 
on  that  basis  your  omen  is  a  good  one.  Let  me 
see— the  theory  was  that  every  dream  was  to  be 
translated  by  the  rule  of  contraries,  unless  it  came 
to  us  of  a  Friday  night.  Since  this  is  Thursday 

evening  that  lets  you  out.” 

«  Enough,”  said  Freeman,  now  able  to  rally  from 
his  depression  ;  “  I  care  nothing  for  the  dream,  and 
can  look  at  it  through  your  eyes.  You  have  not 
told  me  whether  you  saw  or  heard  anything  out.  ot 
the  usual,  though  there  must  have  been  something 
of  the  sort,  or  you  forgot  to  give  that  call  for  me  to 


ioin  you.” 

“  Well,”  replied  the  lieutenant  lightly,  I  had  a 
little  entertainment  of  my  own,  and  at  one  tune  it 
looked  as  if  matters  would  become  lively.” 

Thereupon  he  gave  the  incidents  which  have 
already  been  told  the  reader,  and  which  drove  the 
last  remnants  of  the  dream  from  Freemans 

th“UIhseems  to  me,”  said  the  captain,  “  that  what 
you  tell  me  gives  good  cause  for  uneasiness. 

“  How  so  ?” 

«  You  have  met  four  of  the  Apaches  at  leas  ,  or 
rather  you  saw  them.  We  thought  none  of  them 
were  near.  We  must  be  close  to  the  main  patty. 

« That  does  not  follow ;  the  one  with  whom 
played  hide  and  seek  was  a  sort  of  wanderer.  e 
had  drifted  into  this  section,  and,  not  liking 
look  of  things,  has  gone.” 
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“  But  he  learned  that  you  were  here — }mu  a  white 
man,  and  would  not  be  likely  to  believe  you  were 
alone.” 

“I  do  not  see  why  he  should  not  think  so,  since 
he  himself  was  alone.  He  has  known  of  the  water 
here  and  concluded  that  I  had  come  from  some¬ 
where  to  get  a  drink  and  was  on  my  return,  when 
we  came  near  running  against  each  other.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  we  did  not  meet  at  the  rock  where  we 
agreed  to  await  the  return  of  Mendez,  so  he  can 
know  nothing  of  that.” 

“  But,  if  he  carries  the  news  to  camp,  will  not  the 
Apaches  suspect  the  truth,  or  perhaps  more  than  the 
truth  ?  They  will  think  a  party  of  white  men  are 
after  m37  child  and  become  doubly  cautious.” 

“  While  it  is  possible  you  may  be  right,  I  place 
less  importance  on  the  incident  than  you.” 

“  And  the  three  whom  you  saw  at  the  spring  ?” 

“  Their  course  proved  they  had  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  anything  of  that  nature.  Had  they 
believed  any  of  us  were  near,  they  would  have  come 
and  gone  without  detection,  or  they  would  have 
done  worse.” 

“Well,  I  hope  it  is  as  you  say;  I  am  in  that 
nervous  state  that  I  cannot  look  at  matters  with  the 
coolness  you  do.” 

“  Don’t  get  the  idea  that  I  consider  it  fair  sailing 
before  us.  Mendez  has  a  hard  job  in  hand,  and, 
were  any  one  else  concerned,  I  would  have  little 
hope ;  but  he  understands  what  he  is  doing  and  is 
following  some  carefully  laid  plan  of  his  own.  At 
any  rate  we  shall  know  before  morning.” 
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The  consciousness  that  the  crisis  was  so  near 
added  to  the  uneasiness  of  Freeman.  He  rose  to 
his  feet  and  looked  anxiously  around  in  the  gloom ; 
but  they  were  so  far  removed  from  the  little  rivulet 
or  spring  of  water  that  a  dozen  men  might  have 
come  and  gone  without  being  seen,  had  they  but 
exercised  ordinary  caution. 

“  Since  there  is  no  telling  when  Mendez  may 
return,”  suggested  Freeman,  “is  it  not  best  that  we 
should  return  to  the  other  rock  V’ 

Lieutenant  Decker  saw  no  objection  to  this  course, 
and  he,  too,  rose  to  his  feet.  He  stood  a  moment, 
debating  some  question  with  himself. 

“  I  wonder,”  he  finally  said,  “  whether  any  more 
of  them  can  be  in  the  neighborhood.  I  am  inclined 
to  take  another  look  at  the  spring.  If  you  will 
remain  here,  I  will  promise  not  to  keep  you  waiting 
more  than  a  few  minutes.” 

“  Very  well ;  there’s  no  fear  of  my  falling  asleep 
again,  and  if  you  are  absent  too  long  I  will  go  for¬ 
ward  and  find  out  the  cause.” 

“  Wait  for  the  signal,  or  better,  I  will  return  to 
you.” 

“It  is  the  same  distrust,”  reflected  Freeman, 
when  he  was  once  more  left  alone ;  “  but  in  this 
business  I  suppose  one  man  is  better  than  two.” 

Despite  the  reassuring  words  of  the  lieutenant,  he 
was  somewhat  troubled  by  the  new  phase  of  the 
situation.  Of  the  four  Apaches  whom  he  had  seen, 
one  received  a  sharp  reminder  of  the  presence  of  a 
white  man  in  the  neighborhood.  If  he  carried  the 
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news  to  the  camp  of  his  people,  they  would  see  the 
probable  meaning  of  it,  since  no  white  person  would 
come  thither  for  a  drink  of  water,  unless  he  left 
companions  in  the  vicinity.  The  fact  that  he  was 
near  the  spring  would  indicate  that  others  were  not 
far  off,  and  that  the  solitary  Apache  held  such  be¬ 
lief  was  almost  proved  b}r  his  withdrawal  in  the 
face  of  danger.  A  warrior  with  his  acumen  and 
skill,  who  had  come  so  near  outwitting  his  antago¬ 
nist,  would  not  be  apt  to  give  up  the  game  of  hide 
and  seek,  unless  he  expected  a  change  of  conditions 
through  the  arrival  of  other  white  men.  He  must 
have  felt  himself  the  equal  of  a  single  foe,  but  had 
no  wish  to  become  involved  with  several.  His 
course  was  simply  a  retreat  before  an  enemy  whom 
he  expected  to  be  joined  by  reinforcements. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  might  be  operating  on  his 
own  responsibility,  or,  if  a  scout,  would  not  rejoin 
the  main  party  until  he  could  take  more  definite  in¬ 
formation  to  them. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  young  officer  wTas  in  a 
maze  of  doubt  and  speculation.  Like  the  detective 
trying  to  trace  a  crime,  he  could  spin  theories  with¬ 
out  limit,  only  perhaps  to  find  them  all  wrong  in 
the  end.  The  situation  which  confronted  them  was 
that  they  were  to  wait  at  the  rock  some  distance  off 
until  the  coming  of  Mendez,  and  when  he  came,  he 
would  bring  good  or  evil  news.  That  was  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  a  nutshell. 

Had  the  lieutenant  discovered  more  Apaches  near 
the  spring,  he  would  have  seen  cause  for  misgiving 
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and  alarm.  He,  therefore,  reconnoitered  the  spot 
with  the  utmost  care,  listening  and  peering  here 
and  there  with  the  patient  caution  of  an  Apache 
himself.  It  required  but  a  brief  while,  however,  to 
satisfy  himself  that  none  of  his  enemies  were  prowl¬ 
ing  in  the  neighborhood.  Some  of  them  might 
have  come  and  gone,  while  he  was  holding  converse 
with  Freeman,  but  it  was  unlikely. 

The  lieutenant,  therefore,  did  not  hesitate  to  emit 
the  guarded  whistle  which  quickly  brought  his 
friend  to  his  side. 

“  I  have  discovered  nothing  amiss,”  he  explained ; 
«  I  don’t  believe  any  of  them  have  been  here  since 
the  three  I  told  you  about.” 

“  I  presume  you  wish  to  take  the  lead  as  usual  ?” 

“It  makes  no  difference,”  replied  Decker,  who, 
however,  took  care  to  place  himself  in  advance,  with 
the  other  only  two  or  three  yards  behind  him.  The 
route  had  become  familiar  to  both  and  neither 
needed  to  warn  the  other  to  be  careful.  They  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  crouching  posture  to  which  they  had 
become  accustomed,  with  heads  thrown  forward, 
stepping  softly,  looking  keenly  on  all  sides  and 
listening  for  the  first  indication  of  danger,  which 
might  come  from  the  rear  as  well  as  from  the 
front. 

When  the  lieutenant  found  himself  facing  the 
huge  boulder  where  he  had  encountered  the  Apache 
some  time  before,  he  paused,  raising  his  hand  for 
Freeman  to  do  the  same.  It  seemed  as  if  his  old 
enemy  must  still  be  near,  and  the  young  man  did 
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not  pass  the  dangerous  point  until  he  had  called 
into  play  all  the  skill  of  which  he  was  master 
and  convinced  himself  that  nothing  further  was  to 
be  feared.  Then  the  two  picked  their  way  to  the 
rendezvous  by  the  rock. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

A  REMINISCENCE. 

Reaching  the  rock,  the  two  men  made  another 
reconnoissance  before  sitting  down  to  await  the 
return  of  the  White  Mountain  Apache.  Nothing 
was  discovered  to  cause  misgiving,  and  they  were 
almost  convinced  that  they  would  remain  undis¬ 
turbed  until  the  coming  of  the  scout  upon  whom  all 
their  hopes  were  now  placed. 

The  moon  had  passed  further  over  in  the  heavens, 
and  its  face  was  frequently  screened  by  drifting 
masses  of  clouds  which  rendered  its  light  treacherous 
and  uncertain.  They  talked  in  low  tones,  not  for¬ 
getting  to  keep  constant  watch  for  the  approach  of 
their  enemies,  some  of  whom  it  was  certain  were  at 
no  great  distance. 

“  That  affair  of  mine  with  the  rattlesnake,”  said 
the  lieutenant,  “  recalled  the  singular  adventure  of 
two  scouts  under  Major  Forsythe,  in  the  autumn  of 
1868.  The  peace  commissioners  concluded  treaties 
the  previous  year  with  the  ArapahoCs,  Cheyennes, 
Kiowas,  Comanches  and  Apaches.  Other  treaties 
were  formed,  the  object  being  to  secure  the  removal 
of  the  different  tribes  to  the  reservations  selected 
for  them.  There  was  delay  and  bad  faith  on  tne 
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part  of  our  agents,  and,  in  the  face  of  the  treaties, 
many  outrages  were  committed  by  the  Indians  in 
Kansas  and  Colorado.  Troops  were  kept  on  watch 
alone1  the  lines  of  travel  across  the  State  of  Kansas 
into  Colorado,  and  a  company  of  scouts  under  Major 
Forsythe,  numbering  fifty  picked  men,  left  Fort 
Hayes,  Kansas,  in  September.  A  week  was  spent 
in  scouting,  when  they  reached  Fort  Wallace,  where 
Forsythe  proceeded  to  refit  his  command.  Then 
news  came  that  the  Indians  had  attacked  a  train 
near  Sheridan,  a  small  railway  town,  eighty  miles 
away.  Forsythe  set  out  with  his  force  to  punish 
the  marauders. 

“The  Indians  were  pressed  so  hard  that  they 
resorted  to  their  old  trick  of  breaking  up  into 
smaller  parties,  thus  confusing  their  trail  and  ren¬ 
dering  effective  pursuit  impossible.  Forsythe  pushed 
on  to  the  Republican  River,  where  he  struck  another 
trail  which  grew  broader  and  more  distinct,  until  it 
was  clear  that  a  large  number  of  horses  and  cattle 
had  been  recently  driven  over  it. 

“At  the  close  of  day,  the  command  went  into 
camp  on  the  Arickaree  Fork  of  the  Republican,  at 
a  point  were  the  river  divides  so  as  to  inclose  a  low 
sandy  island  about  a  hundred  yards  long.  The 
soldiers  had  but  one  day’s  provisions,  but  their 
intention  was  to  push  on  and  strike  the  Indians, 
who  were  known  to  be  not  far  off.  At  daylight, 
while  the  men  were  saddling  up,  they  were  attacked 
by  fully  a  thousand  Brules,  Sioux,  Cheyennes  and 
‘  Dog  Soldiers.’  Forsythe  retreated  to  the  island, 
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and  the  position  was  made  as  strong  as  possible.  In 
the  first  attack,  Forsythe  was  badly  wounded  and 
two  of  his  men  killed.  A  few  minutes  later  a  second 
shot  shattered  the  major’s  left  leg  between  the  knee 
and  ankle.  Almost  at  the  same  moment,  the 
surgeon  was  killed.  Every  horse  was  shot.  That 
fio-ht  and  siege  formed  one  of  the  most  fearful 
episodes  in  the  history  of  our  Indian  wars.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  day  not  a  horse  was  alive,  the  pro¬ 
visions  were  gone,  the  surgeon  was  dead,  there  were 
no  medical  stores,  four  men  were  killed,  four  mor¬ 
tally  and  four  badly  wounded,  ten  others  being 
slightly  hurt,  so  that  almost  one-half  of  the  command 
had  been  struck. 

“  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indians  had  been  deci¬ 
sively  repulsed,  the  soldiers  had  plenty  of  ammuni¬ 
tion,  water  could  be  obtained  by  digging  in  the  sand, 
and  the  bodies  of  the  horses  and  mules  would  ward 
off  starvation.  But  the  men  needed  help  in  the 
worst  way.  The  nearest  post  from  which  this  could 
be  obtained  was  Fort  Wallace,  one  hundred  and  ten 
miles  distant.  Two  of  the  best  scouts,  Trudeau  and 
Jack  Stillwell,  volunteered  to  run  the  gauntlet. 

“As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  they  stole  from  the  island. 
There  was  little  hope  that  they  would  succeed,  but 
both  men  were  brave  and  cool-headed,  and,  if  the 
thing  were  possible,  they  were  the  ones  to  accom¬ 
plish  it.  The  defenders  waited  long  and  listened, 
and  hearing  nothing,  believed  they  had  been 
captured.  At  dusk  on  the  second  day,  during  which 
there  Avas  continuous  fighting,  two  more  scouts 
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were  sent  out,  but  they  were  discovered  and  barely 
succeeded  in  getting  back  to  the  island.  This  con¬ 
vinced  all  that  Stillwell  and  Trudeau  had  failed,  but 
such  was  not  the  fact. 

“  Those  two  scouts,  in  leaving  the  island,  moved 

down  stream,  keeping  as  near  the  middle  as  they 

could.  The  water  was  so  shallow  that  neither 

could  swim,  and  they  crawled  on  their  hands  and 

knees  for  most  of  the  distance.  Lucky  for  the  men, 

the  night  was  clouded,  and  the  moon  had  set  before 

they  left  the  island.  They  kept  in  the  river  for 

three  miles  when  they  waded  ashore,  and,  hiding 

their  trail  as  best  they  could,  made  for  the  nearest 

timber.  When  day  dawned,  they  were  ten  miles 

from  the  river  and  their  danger  was  greater  than 

ever.  The  Indians  were  patrolling  the  stream,  on 

the  watch  for  just  such  attempts  and  the  prairie 

grass  was  so  short  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 

scouts  to  advance  without  exposing  themselves. 

The  only  way  to  escape  capture  was  to  conceal 

themselves  and  wait  for  niff  lit 

© 

“  Sweeping  the  surrounding  prairie,  they  observed 
a  spot  where  the  grass  was  about  afoot  higher  than 
the  rest.  With  the  utmost  care  they  crept  to  it  and 
found  it  just  the  place  they  wanted.  The  dead 
body  of  some  animal  had  acted  as  a  fertilizer, 
causing  the  grass  to  grow  with  more  vigor  and 
density  than  elsewhere.  The  bones  were  those  of  a 
buffalo  whose  flesh  had  disappeared  long  before. 

“  Lying  down  in  this  hiding  place, &  the  scouts 
munched  the  slight  meal  they  had  brought  with 
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them,  and  then  peeped  out  at  their  surroundings, 
which  were  anything  but  reassuring.  Indian 
horsemen  seemed  to  be  moving  on  all  sides,  and  the 
sound  of  firing  from  up  the  river  showed  that  fight- 
ingr  had  been  renewed.  Neither  of  the  scouts 
dared  rise  from  a  prone  position,  and  were  in  con¬ 
stant  danger  of  discovery.  If  some  of  the  sharp- 
eyed  redskins  detected  the  trail  leading  from  the 
river,  they  were  certain  to  follow  it  to  the  clump  of 
grass. 

“Trudeau  and  Stillwell  agreed  to  take  turns  in 
sleeping  and  watching  for  every  three  hours. 
Trudeau  was  the  first  to  act  as  sentinel.  He  lay 
upon  his  side,  took  a  big  chew  of  his  army  plug 
tobacco,  and  peeped  between  the  blades  of  grass, 
while  his  companion  slept.  Before  long  Trudeau 
saw  a  sight  which  was  so  alarming  that  he  awoke 
his  companion.  Twenty  Indian  horsemen  were 
approaching  and  were  sure  to  pass  very  close  to  the 
clump  of  grass,  even  if  they  did  not  ride  through  it. 

“  Stillwell  peeped  out  and  said  : 

“  ‘We’ve  got  to  hug  the  ground  close,  but  if  they 
see  us,  they’ll  find  out  we  come  high.’  ‘  You  bet,’ 
replied  Trudeau  and  the  two  grimly  waited  events. 

“  The  Indians  seemed  to  have  no  special  business, 
and  rode  so  slowly  that  it  was  a  long  time  before 
they  reached  the  point  only  a  hundred  yards  away. 
It  was  at  this  critical  moment  that  a  feeling  of  im¬ 
pending  danger  caused  Stillwell  to  turn  his  head. 
As  he  did  so,  he  saw  an  immense  rattlesnake  gliding 
through  the  bones  of  the  dead  buffalo  and  coming 
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straight  toward  them.  It  looked  as  if  the  scouts 
had  invaded  the  reptile’s  home,  for  he  did  that 
which  my  pet  did  not  do — he  advanced  upon  them 
with  the  intention  of  attack. 

“  The  first  thought  of  the  men  was  to  shoot  or  to 
club  him  to  death  with  the  stocks  of  their  rifles,  but 
any  such  act  would  have  revealed  their  presence  to 
the  Indians  now  close  at  hand.  The  next  thought 
was  to  stare  the  snake  out  of  countenance  as  the 
rattler  himself  sometimes  does  with  his  victims. 
Stillwell  made  the  attempt,  but  without  any  success. 
The  snake  meant  business. 

“  The  rattler  came  straight  forward  until  within 
four  feet  of  Trudeau,  when  he  began  coiling  to 
strike.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  and  Stillwell 
made  up  his  mind  to  shoot  the  reptile.  He  pre¬ 
ferred  death  at  the  hands  of  the  redskins  to  that 
from  the  bite  of  the  rattler. 

“For  a  minute  or  two,  however,  the  jaws  of 
Trudeau  had  been  vigorously  working  on  the 
tobacco  in  his  mouth.  He  had  accumulated  a 
volume  of  spittle,  surcharged  with  nicotine.  He 
was  nearer  to  the  snake  than  his  companion,  and  he 
now  shot  out  a  thick  yellow  stream,  as  if  from  the 
nozzle  of  a  hose.  It  landed  directly  in  the  eyes  and 
mouth  of  the  rattler,  as  he  was  almost  in  the  act  of 
striking. 

“Well,”  said  Lieutenant  Decker,  with  a  smile, 
“  that  particular  serpent  had  never  learned  to  chew, 
and  the  pungent  stuff  in  his  eyes  and  mouth  must 
have  disgusted  him  to  fury.  He  had  never  been 
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attacked  with  that  sort  of  ammunition  and  it  threw 
him  into  a  panic.  He  flung  himself  out  of  his  coil  a 
good  deal  quicker  than  he  entered  it,  and,  turning 
tail,  glided  through  the  grass  and  out  of  sight  with 
such  celerity  that  the  scouts,  despite  their  dangerous 
situation,  shook  with  silent  laughter. 

“  Their  mirth  did  not  last  long,  for  the  Indians 
were  so  near  that  discovery  seemed  inevitable. 
Lying  as  flat  as  they  could,  and  wishing  they  had 
the  power  to  stamp  themselves  into  the-  earth,  the 
scouts  knew  that  a  minute  or  two  would  decide 
their  fate.  Capture  by  the  Indians  meant  death  by 
torture,  and  they  held  their  rifles  tightly  grasped, 
resolved  thal  if  the  worst  came  they  would  prove 
the  truth  of  Stillwell’s  boast  that  they  ‘came  high.’ 

“  The  redskins,  however,  were  not  making  for  the 
clump  of  grass.  They  rode  past,  the  horses  on  a 
walk  and  so  close  that  their  hoofbeats  and  the 
mumble  of  their  voices  were  plainly  heard,  but  they 
did  not  stop  and  that  particular  danger  was  over. 

“  Trudeau  and  Stillwell  alternately  watched  and 
slept  until  night  came  again.  The  rattler  was 
too  sick  of  his  reception  to  bother  them  further,  and 
not  once  did  the  Indians  approach  so  near  as  in  the 
early  forenoon.  When  the  coast  was  clear,  the  two 
stole  out  from  their  hiding  place  and  resumed  their 
journey  to  Fort  Wallace,  walking  rapidly  and  often 
breaking  into  a  trot.  They  were  tough  fellows  who 
could  keep  this  up  for  hours,  and,  knowing  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  their  friends  on  the  island,  they  did  not 
spare  themselves.  They  reached  Fort  Wallace  and 
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quickly  made  known  the  need  of  sending  instant 
help  to  Major  Forsythe. 

“  Such  an  appeal  is  never  made  in  vain,  and  Major 
Bankhead  was  soon  on  the  way  with  four  troops  of 
cavalry.  The  Indians  tried  to  jump  his  camp 
twenty  miles  from  the  Arickaree,  but  failed,  and, 
without  waiting  to  give  battle,  the  whole  band 
retreated.  Major  Forsythe  and  what  was  left  of 
his  command  were  saved.”  * 

“  And  it  was  your  experience  with  the  rattler  a 
little  while  ago  that  called  this  incident  to  mind  V ’ 
was  the  inquiring  comment  of  Captain  Freeman. 

“Yes;  1  had  not  thought  of  it  for  a  long  time, 
but  when  I  leveled  my  revolver  and  was  about  to 
pull  trigger,  the  whole  thing  flashed  upon  me. 
I  saw  the  similarity  of  my  situation  with  that  of 
Stillwell  and  Trudeau,  though  I  was  not  in  quite  so 
bad  a  fix,  for  the  rattler  did  not  mean  to  attack  me, 
if  I  let  him  alone,  and  there  was  but  the  single 
Indian  that  was  looking  for  me.  But  to  fire  my 
pistol  would  undo  what  1  had  accomplished  by  my 
change  of  base.” 

“You  had  other  charges  in  the  weapon,  to  say 
nothing  of  your  Winchester,  which  was  within 
reach.” 

“  It  was  not  that,  but  the  dusky  dog  would  have 
known  where  I  was  and  gained  the  advantage  that 
was  mine.” 

“  It  did  you  no  good.” 

“  On  the  contrary,  it  convinced  him  that  I  was  up 
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to  his  tricks  and  caused  him  to  withdraw  without 
any  more  attempts  against  me.” 

During  these  minutes,  the  two  maintained  their 
watchfulness.  The  words  were  spoken  in  low 
tones,  and,  while  the  lieutenant  was  relating  his 
reminiscence,  he  continually  glanced  from  side  to 
side.  The  fact  that  all  remained  tranquil  confirmed 
the  two  in  their  growing  belief  that  nothing  was  to 
be  feared  from  the  Apaches. 

“It  must  be  growing  late,”  finally  remarked 
Freeman,  “and  Mendez,  it  seems  to  me,  is  overdue.” 

The  lieutenant  drew  out  his  watch,  but  the  moon¬ 
light  was,not  strong  enough  for  him  to  discern  the 

O  o  O 

figures. 

“  I’m  bound  to  know  the  time,”  he  said,  removing 
his  cap,  so  as  to  shade  the  light  of  the  match  which 
he  drew  from  the  small  rubber  safe  he  always 
carried  and  scraped  it  across  the  face  of  the  rock. 

“  That’s  risky  business,”  whispered  his  companion. 

“That’s  the  reason  I’m  doing  it,”  replied  the 
officer,  speaking  more  truthfully  than  he  suspected. 
“  But  it  shan’t  give  much  help  to  any  of  the  fellows 
lurking  near.” 

Before  the  twist  of  flame  could  assume  shape  a 
puff  of  the  breath  extinguished  it. 

“  It’s  later  than  I  suspected,”  he  remarked. 

“  I  suppose  it  is  near  ten  o’clock  ?” 

“  It’s  a  quarter  to  eleven.” 

“  It  must  be  time  to  look  for  Mendez.” 

“  I  think  so,  but  there’s  no  certainty  about  it ;  he 
may  be  here  in  five  minutes  ancl  not  for  five  hours, 
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I  suspect  he  will  delay  his  return  for  a  considerable 
while.” 

“  For  what  cause  ?” 

“  You  know  there  isn’t  much  chance  of  doing 
anything  against  Maroz  and  Ceballos  for  a  long 
time  yet,  and  there  is  no  need,  therefore,  of  his 
coming  here  and  waiting  for  hours.  He  would  have 
to  lose  sight  of  them  for  a  good  while,  so  that  the 
conditions  are  likely  to  change  very  materially 
when  he  ventures  on  a  move  against  them,  whereas, 
by  keeping  the  two  under  his  eye  until  it  was  time 
to  move,  he  could  do  so  intelligently.” 

“  Furthermore,  so  long  as  he  keeps  beyond  our 
reach  we  can’t  urge  him  to  a  haste  that  is  against 
his  judgment.” 

“  Doubtless  that  has  something  to  do  with  it,  but 
—st  /” 

Both  heard  the  same  signal  that  had  alarmed 
Freeman  during  the  afternoon,  when  he  believed  he 
was  inextricably  caught.  They  listened  for  its 
repetition,  but  the  next  few  minutes  were  marked  by 
perfect  stillness.  Then,  when  they  whispered  their 
speculations  about  its  import,  they  disagreed  as  to 
the  point  whence  it  came. 

Freeman  thought  it  was  from  the  direction  of  the 
rivulet,  where  they  had  quenched  their  thirst,  but 
the  lieutenant  was  positive  that  it  issued  from  a 
spot  at  right  angles  to  that  course. 

“We’ll  find  out  when  we  hear  it  again,  as  we 
shall  do  in  a  few  minutes.” 

“  Do  you  think  it  is  Mendez  ?” 
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“  Yes,  but  it  won’t  do  to  bank  on  it  until  we  get 
further  data ;  it’s  the  favorite  signal  of  his  to 
announce  his  coming,  but  no  doubt  others  of  his 
people  use  a  similar  call.  If  it  is  he  he  will  come 
right  to  this  spot — ah,  you  are  right!” 

So  it  proved.  The  gentle  whistle  sounded  again 
and  this  time  there  could  be  no  mistaking  its 
source ;  it  was  about  half  way  between  the  rock  and 
the  rivulet  or  spring. 

“  Don’t  forget  that  it  may  be  some  one  else ;  if  so, 
leave  him  to  me,”  said  the  officer,  stealthily  drawing 
his  revolver;  “I’ve  been  disappointed  so  many 
times  to-.day  that  I  am  entitled,  to  this  chance — 
there  he  is !” 

The  outlines  of  an  Apache  warrior  silently 
assumed  shape  in  the  dim  moonlight,  and  another 
“  disappointment”  fell  to  the  lot  of  Lieutenant 
Decker,  who  returned  his  weapon  to  its  place  as  he 
recognized  Mendez,  when  he  uttered  a  single  word 
of  greeting. 

It  takes  a  great  deal  to  rouse  the  emotions  of  an 
American  Indian,  but  if  ever  there  was  an  amazed 
warrior  it  was  this  White  Mountain  Apache.  He 
had  visited  the  camp  of  Maroz  and  Ceballos  and  the 
discovery  he  made  was  one  that  fairly  carried  him 
off  his  feet,  and  which,  when  related  to  Maurice 
Freeman  and  Lieutenant  Decker,  held  them  dum- 
founded  with  astonishment. 
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CHAPTER  XXYI. 

A  SURPRISE  INDEED. 

Mendez,  the  White  Mountain  Apache  and  friend 
of  the  whites,  possessed  mental  gifts  above  most  of 
his  race.  More  than  once  he  had  displayed  a  grasp 
of  details  and  a  comprehension  of  plans  rarely 
shown  by  his  people,  and  which  were  so  unexpected 
to  the  officers  on  the  reservation  that  they  were 
filled  with  admiration.  They  trusted  more  to  his 
skill  and  perception  than  they  did  to  any  other  of 
the  dusky  scouts. 

He  had  little  to  say,  immediately  after  the  out¬ 
break  of  Maroz  and  Ceballos,  but  those  who  knew 
him  were  sure  his  active  brain  was  at  work,  and 
that,  sooner  or  later,  he  would  surprise  them  by 
some  exploit  that  proved  an  almost  intuitive  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  schemes  of  the  hostiles. 

The  part  he  acted  during  the  day  of  the  revolt  of 
Maroz  and  Ceballos  has  been  told.  Lieutenant 
Decker,  who  was  his  constant  companion,  after¬ 
ward  stated  that  from  the  moment  he  rode  out  from 
Port  Reno  with  him  and  the  three  cavalrymen,  he 
did  not  utter  twenty  words,  and  those  that  fell 
from  his  lips  were  mostly  in  answer  to  inquiries, 
while  the  majority  remained  unanswered. 
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It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Mendez  was  satisfied 
with  the  steps  taken  to  head  off  Maroz  and  his  con¬ 
federates,  for,  had  it  been  otherwise,  he  would  have 
protested.  But  the  effort  failed,  and  then  the  fellow 
found  use  for  his  tongue.  He  was  freely  consulted 
by  the  colonel,  and  the  steps  that  were  taken  to 
subdue  the  outbreak  were  materially  modified  to 
meet  the  views  of  the  sagacious  Mendez. 

No  member  of  the  hostiles  knew  more  about  the 
fastnesses  of  the  Apache  range  than  did  he.  He 
read  in  the  display  of  the  signal  smoke  and  the 
actions  of  the  band  that  had  slain  the  family  of 
Captain  Murray  an  attempt  to  mislead  the  whites 
as  to  their  true  purpose.  Instead  of  rendezvousing 
at  the  advanced  point,  where  from  their  actions  it 
would  be  supposed  they  had  arranged  to  come 
together,  they  fixed  upon  a  wild,  precipitious  gorge 
nearly  two  miles  further  in  the  mountains. 

Locating  there  and  keeping  vigilant  watch  against 
surprise  the  leaders  would  send  out  their  runners 
and  bring  in  all  the  disaffected  warriors  that  could 
be  persuaded  to  take  the  risk  of  another  revolt 
against  the  authorities.  When  they  were  fully  as¬ 
sembled  they  would  burst  from  the  mountains  like 
a  cyclone  and  spread  woe  and  death  among  the 
ranches  and  settlements  over  an  area  of  hundreds  of 
square  miles. 

To  crush  this  rebellion  in  the  bud  was  the  work 
of  the  soldiers,  and  enough  has  been  told  to  show 
that  it  was  a  task  most  difficult  of  accomplishment. 
How  could  the  brave  boys  in  blue  hope  to  surprise 
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the  camp  of  the  hostiles,  when  they  were  prepared 
for  such  an  attempt  and  were  certain  to  take  every 
possible  precaution  against  it? 

Evidently  there  was  but  one  way  and  even  that 
offered  scant  probability  of  success.  By  taking  the 
direct  trail  of  the  raiders  and  following  it  into  the 
mountains  every  rod  of  advance  would  become 
known  to  the  Apaches.  They  would  form  their 
ambush,  empty  many  a  saddle  and  scatter  the  sur¬ 
vivors  in  dismay.  It  was  for  just  such  a  campaign 
that  the  hostiles  planned  and  which  they  believed 
was  to  be  attempted  against  them. 

It  is  not  insisted  that,  but  for  Mendez,  this  course 
would  have  been  adopted.  The  intelligent  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  Southwest  learned  fast,  and 
speedily  became  adepts  in  the  subtlety  of  Apache 
warfare.  They  learned  how  to  ambuscade  their 
dusky  foes  as  well  as  to  avoid  the  traps  set  for 
them,  and  the  fight  was  often  that  of  cunning 
against  cunning, rather  than  bravery  against  bravery. 

The  colonel,  however,  willingly  based  his  course 
of  action  on  the  belief  of  Mendez  that  the  rendez¬ 
vous  of  the  hostiles  had  been  fixed  at  a  certain 
point  among  the  foothills,  which  he  described  and 
located  so  clearly  that  the  other  White  Mountain 
scouts  recognized  the  spot,  and  were  able  to  guide 
the  troops  unerringly  to  it,  by  a  route  which  would 
allow  them  to  use  their  horses  for  most  of  the 
distance. 

Fort  Reno,  standing  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Tonto,  is  fully  twenty  miles  north  of  the  Salt  River, 
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a,  principal  tributary  of  the  Gila.  Instead  of  riding 
eastward  toward  the  Sierra  Ancha,  which  would 
have  been  the  most  direct  route,  the  cavalry  swept 
down  the  valley  of  the  smaller  stream,  crossed  the 
larger,  and  then  headed  eastward  toward  the 
Apache  range,  passing  to  the  south  of  Grape  Vine 
Spring,  and  fording  Pinal  Creek,  which  flows 
directly  northward  into  the  Salt  River. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  Indian  scouts,  this  was 
carried  out  with  perfect  success,  the  cavalry  enter¬ 
ing  the  foothills  from  an  unexpected  point,  and 
stealing  their  way  toward  the  Apache  camp  with¬ 
out  detection  from  the  enemy. 

But  the  ride  was  a  tremendous  one,  covering  as  it 
did  a  distance  of  more  than  fifty  miles.  It  was  not 
begun  until  the  afternoon  was  well  along,  and  when 
daylight  dawned  much  was  still  before  them.  They 
were  forced  to  halt  to  rest  their  exhausted  animals 
and  to  prepare  for  the  more  delicate  and  dangerous 
work  before  them. 

Meantime  Mendez  and  Lieutenant  Decker  were 
doing  their  part  well.  Accompanied  by  a  squad  of 
half  a  dozen  cavalry,  they  crossed  Salt  River  at  a 
point  where  they  were  certain  of  being  seen  by  the 
hostiles,  riding  here  and  there,  apparently  in  a  blind 
search  for  the  trail.  They  were  ordered  to  keep 
this  up  until  night,  and  then  recross  at  different 
points,  come  together  on  the  northern  bank  and  re¬ 
turn  to  the  fort. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  object  of  this  diver¬ 
sion  was  to  deceive  the  hostiles  as  to  the  real  plan 
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of  campaign.  It  was  sought  to  make  them  believe 
the  pursuit  and  attack  would  come  from  the  front, 
whereas,  the  cavalry  were  at  that  very  time  mak¬ 
ing  all  haste  to  reach  the  rear  of  their  camp. 

The  members  of  the  smaller  party  found  their 
way  in  due  time  to  the  fort,  with  the  exception  of 
a  couple — Mendez  and  Lieutenant  Decker.  They 
stayed  behind  and  pushed  matters  on  their  own 
account. 

Their  purpose  was  altogether  different  from  that 
of  Captain  Shindle  and  the  others,  for  they  could 
not  hope  to  accomplish  anything  effective  against 
the  hostiles :  they  were  aiming  to  help  Maurice 
Freeman  to  recover  his  boy. 

As  the  lieutenant  had  stated,  Mendez  knew  and 
told  him  that  the  father  would  do  precisely  what  he 
did  do,  and  that,  unless  he  wras  checked,  he  would 
fall  a  victim  to  Apache  ferocity,  without  affording 
the  slightest  aid  to  his  child.  Freeman  had  made 
the  natural  mistake  of  believing  the  hostiles  would 
rendezvous  at  a  point  much  further  in  advance 
than  they  did.  Some  of  their  scouts  would  be  there, 
on  the  watch  for  the  approach  of  the  whites,  and 
the  chance  of  the  father’s  circumventing  them  was 
as  one  in  a  million. 

The  lieutenant  and  the  scout,  having  completed 
all  they  could  do  in  the  way  of  diverting  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  the  Apaches,  now  gave  their  whole  energy 
to  the  help  of  the  stricken  parent. 

The  whole  question  narrowed  down  to  that  of 
the  whereabouts  of  the  captive,  and  whether  it  was 
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possible  to  secure  possession  of  him  unharmed. 
Mendez  suspected  that  Maroz  and  Ceballos,  with 
probably  one  or  two  companions,  were  at  the 
advanced  position  referred  to,  but  whether  they  re¬ 
tained  the  immediate  custody  of  the  child,  or  had 
sent  him  further  into  the  mountains  with  the  main 
band,  or  had  put  him  to  death,  were  questions 
which  could  be  answered  only  by  personal  investi¬ 
gation. 

The  natural  conclusion  was  that  the  first  proceed¬ 
ing  of  the  leaders  in  the  outbreak  would  be  to  send 
the  child  away  from  them,  not  only  as  a  surer 
means  against  his  recapture,  but  to  leave  his  abduc¬ 
tors  untrammeled  in  their  movements.  Such,  I  say, 
was  the  natural  theory,  but  the  sagacious  Mendez 
saw  a  reason  for  hoping  that  the  reverse  was  the 
case ;  in  other  words,  that  matters  were  just  as  it 
was  desired  they  should  be. 

Maroz  was  irrestrainable  in  his  ferocity  when 
aroused.  No  crueler  savage  ever  lived.  He  carried 
off  little  Fulton  Freeman,  because  he  saw  the  chance 
of  torturing  his  parents’  hearts  with  deeper  grief 
by  doing  so  than  by  driving  a  bullet  through  his 
brain.  He  helped  to  shoot  down  the  children  of 
Captain  Murray,  because  their  father  and  mother 
fell  during  the  opening  of  the  scrimmage,  and, 
therefore,  they  could  not  be  distressed  further ;  but 
he  recognized  the  son  of  Freeman  and  saw  his 
opportunity. 

To  turn  the  little  fellow  over  to  the  other 
Apaches  back  in  the  mountains  would  be  to  relin- 
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quish,  for  a  time  at  least,  control  of  his  fate.  There 
were  turbulent  spirits  with  the  main  band  who 
were  likely  to  insist  on  their  own  views  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  him.  It  was  not  improbable 
that  these  would  conflict  with  the  purposes  of 
Maroz  and  cause  him  keen  disappointment. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  was  theorizing 
matters  down  to  a  fine  point,  but  it  was  the  theory 
upon  which  Mendez  acted  in  his  attempts  to  help 
Maurice  Freeman  in  his  extremity. 

The  correctness  of  his  belief  in  the  first  instance 
was  proven  by  his  discovery  of  the  white  man 
near  where  he  expected  him  to  be.  Not  intending 
to  be  hampered  by  the  movements  of  the  anxious 
parent,  his  first  step  was  to  pilot  him  to  a  safe 
point,  and  leave  him  in  the  company  of  the  lieuten¬ 
ant  until  such  time  as  their  services  should  be 
needed — a  contingency  that,  as  the  Apache  viewed 
it,  was  so  remote  as  to  be  almost  out  of  sight. 

Parting  from  them,  as  has  been  described  else¬ 
where,  Mendez  began  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks 
of  his  life  :  it  was  that  of  locating  not  onty  Maroz 
and  Ceballos,  but  the  young  captive.  That  had  to  be 
done  before  the  still  harder  work  of  rescuing  the 
little  one  should  be  attempted. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  follow  the  wonderful 
scout,  step  by  step,  in  his  approach  to  the  camp  of 
the  hostiles.  It  may  be  described  as  the  absolute 
perfection  of  woodcraft — noiseless,  unerring,  and  as 
direct  as  that  of  the  bloodhound  on  the  trail  of  the 
fugitive.  As  the  gloom  closed  him  in,  and  the  black 
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eyes  lost  half  their  function,  his  advance  showed 
hardly  any  diminution,  for  he  was  never  at  a  loss 
as  to  the  course  to  take. 

But  there  came  a  time  when  he  was  within  a 
stone’s  throw  almost  of  the  spot  he  had  fixed  upon 
as  the  right  one  that  his  phantom-like  progress  was 
checked.  The  slow,  silent,  gliding  motion  ceased 
and  the  dusky  scout  stood  motionless. 

At  that  moment  he  was  among  the  stunted  pines, 
where  the  moonlight  was  so  faint  that  his  keen 
vision  could  penetrate  only  a  short  distance  in  any 
direction,  but  the  conviction  was  strong  upon  him 
that  some  person  was  near.  He  had  not  seen  or 
heard  anything  to  impart  such  knowledge,  but  that 
peculiar  sense  known  by  the  name  of  intuition  was 
as  unmistakable  as  sight  or  hearing  could  have 
been. 

Sure  enough,  while  gazing  to  the  right,  he  out¬ 
lined  the  figure  of  an  Apache  warrior,  standing  as 
quiet  as  himself,  in  a  spot  where  the  dim  illum¬ 
ination  would  have  been  secure  protection 
against  any  eyes  except  those  of  Mendez.  The 
figure  remained  stationary  only  a  few  seconds  when 
it  vanished  among  the  trees  in  the  direction  of  the 
camp  of  the  hostiles. 

As  it  moved  off  the  friendly  scout  received  a 
shock,  caused  by  observing  a  resemblance  to  one 
whom  he  had  known  before,  and  who  was  the  last 
person  in  the  world  he  expected  to  see.  The 
emotion,  however,  was  transitory,  and,  waiting  but 
a  minute  or  two,  he  resumed  his  stealthy  approach 
to  the  camp. 
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A  few  steps  further  and  he  caught  the  twinkle  of 
a  fire  among  the  trees,  and  he  had  only  to  put  forth 
the  matchless  caution  he  had  displayed  from  the 
first  to  gain  sight  of  that  which  he  was  so  desirous 
of  seeing. 

There  was  a  small  fire  of  broken  sticks  kindled 
against  the  face  of  a  boulder,  and  in  front  of  it  was 
an  Apache  warrior  stretched  on  the  ground  in  a 
lazy  attitude,  smoking  his  pipe  and  seemingly  half 
asleep,  as  he  gazed  thoughtfully  at  the  embers ;  but 
Mendez  needed  no  one  to  tell  him  that  every  sense 
of  the  fellow  was  on  the  alert,  and  that  the  slight- 
est  misstep  on  the  part  of  the  scout  would  bring 
him  to  his  feet  like  a  flash. 

It  was  Ceballos  who  lolled  in  this  fashion,  and  he 
was  the  only  Indian  in  sight.  His  companion  or 
companions  were  absent,  doubtless  on  the  lookout 
for  the  approach  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  ob¬ 
served  hovering  on  the  trail  during  the  afternoon. 
Mendez  scanned  every  portion  of  his  field  of  vision, 
but  Ceballos  was  alone. 

That  he  had  friends  near,  however,  was  proven, 
the  next  minute  when  a  call,  similar  to  that  used  by 
the  friendly  scout,  sounded  among  the  trees.  In¬ 
stantly  the  Apache  came  to  a  sitting  posture,  with 
his  head  turned  partly  sideways,  in  the  attitude  of 
intense  attention. 

Then  he  answered  the  signal  in  the  same  guarded 
manner,  and  looked  to  the  left,  whence  a  second 
figure  emerged,  with  the  noiselessness  of  a  shadow. 
A?  the  firelight  fell,  upon  his  face,  Mendez  recog- 
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nized  Maroz,  the  fierce  Apache,  who  had  led  the 
revolt  and  whose  hands  were  already  stained  with 
crime. 

He  bent  down  by  the  fire,  lit  his  pipe,  coolly 
seated  himself  beside  his  companion,  and  the  two 
began  talking  together. 

It  was  all  important  that  a  part  at  least  of  their 
words  should  be  overheard,  since  they  were  sure  to 
help  materially  in  gaining  the  knowledge  which  the 
White  Mountain  Indian  was  seeking.  Their  voices 
were  low,  but  it  was  rather  in  obedience  to  custom 
than  through  fear  of  any  eavesdroppers.  The  still¬ 
ness  was  profound,  and  the  listener  was  able  to 
catch  enough  of  the  words  to  hold  the  drift  of  con¬ 
versation. 

The  result  was  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  his 
own  wisdom,  for  it  proved  that  the  couple  had 
placed  themselves  in  this  position,  near  the  trail 
leading  into  the  mountains,  to  detect  the  approach 
of  the  soldiers,  and  to  give  notice  to  the  band,  that 
they  might  fully  prepare  to  receive  them.  Maroz 
and  Ceballos  speculated  as  to  whether  their  pursu¬ 
ers  had  formed  any  suspicion  of  the  truth,  and  were 
making  their  advance  with  such  care  that  they 
would  not  reach  the  spot  until  midnight  or  later. 
Nothing,  however,  that  was  overheard  showed  that 
they  suspected  the  cavalry  would  try  to  steal  to  the 
rear  of  their  camp  ;  they  looked  for  them  over  the 
direct  route,  as  it  may  be  called. 

But  the  great  question,  after  all,  remained  unan¬ 
swered.  Where  wa,s  the  bov  that  these  vagrant^ 
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stole  from  the  destroyed  home  of  Captain  Murray  ? 
Inasmuch  as  he  was  not  in  sight,  it  was  fair  to  pre¬ 
sume  he  was  with  the  main  band,  further  in  the 
mountains.  Mendez  suspected  this  was  the  fact, 
but  he  was  not  prepared  fully  to  believe  it  until 
proof  was  given.  It  need  not  be  said,  therefore, 
that  he  listened  with  the  closest  attention  to  the 
words  of  the  couple. 

But  the  minutes  passed  without  affording  a  hint 

of  the  information  he  was  after.  Neither  Maroz 

nor  Ceballos  referred  to  the  lad,  but  talked  about 

the  soldiers,  whom  they  were  expecting,  and  who 

thev  were  anxious  should  come.  The  two  took 
«/ 

turns  in  moving  back  over  the  trail,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  possible  surprise,  and  their  presence  together 
was  intended  for  only  a  short  time,  and  came  about 
because  they  were  quite  sure  their  pursuers  would 
wait  until  the  night  was  further  along. 

All  at  once  Mendez  caught  a  reference  to  the 
child,  but  the  usually  stolid  fellow  was  roused  to 
the  point  of  exasperation  by  the  action  of  Maroz, 
who,  at  the  moment  he  made  the  remark,  shifted 
his  position  so  as  to  turn  his  face  directly  away 
from  him.  Ceballos  imitated  the  movement  in 
order  to  accommodate  him,  so  interfering  with  the 
sounds  of  their  voices  that  Mendez  could  not  iden¬ 
tify  a  word,  even  though  all  were  uttered  in  the  same 
tone  as  before. 

No  more  trying  situation  can  be  imagined  than 
that  of  the  scout,  who,  on  the  threshold  of  informa¬ 
tion,  found  the  door  shut  in  his  face.  It  was  evi- 
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dent  that  the  couple  were  uttering  the  very  sen¬ 
tences  he  wished  to  hear,  and  it  was  equally  evident 
that  he  could  not  hear  them  so  long  as  the  relative 
position  of  the  parties  remained  the  same. 

Instead  of  waiting  in  the  hope  that  they  would 
make  another  move  that  would  favor  him,  Mendez 
promptly  took  the  only  course  that  offered  hope  ; 
he  moved  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  camp,  so  as 
to  place  himself  in  front  of  his  enemies. 

This  was  a  task  of  such  extreme  delicacy  that  he 
stealthily  withdrew  until  beyond  sight  of  the  little 
blaze.  With  all  his  wonderful  woodcraft  he  dared 
not  attempt  the  circuit  while  so  near  to  camp,  nor, 
great  as  was  his  impatience,  did  he  allow  himself  to 
be  unduly  hurried. 

But  he  was  expeditious,  and  striking  the  right  point 
he  again  advanced,  catching  the  glimmer  of  the  fire 
before  he  had  gone  a  dozen  steps  in  a  straight 
line. 

It  was  a  night  of  surprises,  and  the  greatest  of 
his  life  now  came  to  him. 

Maroz  and  Ceballos  held  the  same  position  as  be¬ 
fore  and  were  talking  apparently  about  the  captive, 
concerning  whom  the  spy  was  anxious  to  se¬ 
cure  information  ;  but  a  third  Indian  was  present. 
He  must  have  come  during  the  few  minutes  the 
scout  was  out  of  sight  of  camp  His  coming  was 
as  skillful  as  that  of  Mendez  himself,  for  he  had 
heard  and  seen  nothing  of  him.  That  singular  in¬ 
tuition  which  revealed  the  presence  of  another, 
when  invisible  to  the  eye  and  inaudible  to  the  ear, 
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was  not  always  with  Mendez,  or  he  would  have  dis¬ 
covered  his  approach. 

The  new  arrival  was  standing  erect,  between  the 
couple  on  the  ground  and  the  fire,  with  his  back 
toward  the  latter.  He  was  talking,  and  while  hold¬ 
ing  his  rifle  in  one  hand  gesticulated  with  the  other. 
The  same  indefinable  something  in  his  appearance 
and  manner  told  Mendez  that  he  was  the  warrior 
whom  he  had  seen  a  short  time  before. 

But  the  face  of  the  Apache  was  in  shadow,  and 
for  several  minutes  he  could  not  identify  him.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  however,  he  suddenly  turned, 
so  that  the  firelight  fell  upon  his  countenance.  And 
then,  as  Mendez  looked,  he  recognized  him  as 
Cemuri,  his  companion  of  years,  whom  he  was 
certain  was  slain  by  Maroz  within  the  preceding 
twenty-four  hours. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  from  what  has  been 
related  about  Mendez,  the  White  Mountain  scout, 
that  he  was  superior  to  the  weaknesses  peculiar  to 
his  race.  That  he  was  brave,  loyal  to  the  whites, 
cunning,  full  of  resources  and  a  consummate  master 
of  woodcraft,  was  conceded  by  his  bitterest 
enemies  ;  but  while  he  possessed  these  admirable 
traits,  it  must  be  stated  that  he  shared  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  fondness  of  his  people  for  intoxicants.  At 
times  he  indulged  in  this  love  for  the  frightful 
decoction,  “  tiswin,”  which,  as  has  been  made  known 
elsewhere,  is  the  product  of  fermented  corn,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  villainous  forms  of  “  fire-water  ” 
conceivable. 

Had  Mendez  related  the  particulars  of  the  out¬ 
break  of  Maroz  and  Ceballos,  he  would  have  stated 
that  he,  Cemuri  and  they  were  indulging  their 
weakness  and  that,  humiliating  as  the  confession 
must  have  been,  he  fell  more  under  its  influence 
than  any  one  of  them.  In  fact,  he  was  so  far  gone 
that  his  recollection  of  the  affray  was  always 
exceedingly  misty.  He  recalled  that,  like  the 
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explosion  of  a  bombshell,  the  party  suddenly  be¬ 
came  engaged  in  a  fierce  conflict,  in  which  he  was 
the  principal  offender,  and  in  some  way  he  was 
slightly  wounded  and  then  left  alone.  The  facts 
that  afterward  came  to  light  were  of  an  interesting 
character. 

It  is  a  physiological  fact  that  intoxicants  remove 
the  sense  of  moral  restraint  in  a  person,  or,  as  it  has 
been  expressed,  a  man,  when  under  their  influence, 
will  do  that  which  he  would  do  when  sober  if  he 
dared  ;  in  other  words,  while  in  that  condition  he 
acts  out  his  natural  self. 

This  was  the  case  with  Maroz  and  Ceballos,  who, 
though  less  helpless  than  Mendez,  became  so  reck¬ 
less  that  they  threw  off  the  mask  they  had  been 
wearing  so  long,  and  showed  themselves  the 
ferocious  miscreants  they  had  always  been.  They 
cast  aside  all  restraint,  and,  being  more  sober  than 
Mendez,  would  have  slain  him  but  for  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  Cemuri,  who  had  more  self-command 
than  even  they.  He  was  able  to  refrain  when  he 
had  barely  tasted  the  fiery  stuff,  and  with  a  subtlety 
like  that  of  Mendez,  when  he  was  his  own  master, 
he  convinced  Maroz  and  his  companion  that  he  was 
with  them  in  sentiment  and  would  eagerly  join  in 
the  outbreak. 

He  professed  to  have  a  grievance  against  the 
colonel  at  the  fort,  and  was  only  awaiting  the 
chance  to  repay  it.  He  would  have  preferred  to 
wait  still  longer,  but  since  the  couple  were  deter¬ 
mined  upon  taking  the  war-path  without  delay,  he 
was  ready  to  risk  everything. 
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That  he  succeeded  in  convincing  the  two  of  his 
earnestness  was  proof  that  he  was  as  sagacious  in 
some  respects  as  his  comrade  for  many  years.  He 
■would  not  permit  the  latter,  however,  to  receive 
any  serious  injury,  and  thus  it  was  that  the  coura¬ 
geous  fellow,  who  was  literally  helpless,  was  allowed 
to  wander  off  in  the  darkness,  with  little  more 
than  a  scratch,  received  from  Maroz  himself,  who 
had  meant  to  destroy  him  without  mercy.  Cemuri 
joined  the  rebels,  displaying  an  ardor  that  surpassed, 
if  possible,  their  own,  and  so  well  counterfeited  that 
they  were  wholly  deceived. 

Mendez  spent  the  night  in  sodden  slumber,  but 
became  himself  on  the  morrow.  Brushing  the 
cobwebs  from  his  brain,  and  recalling  ihe  grotesque 
incidents  of  the,  night  before,  he  found  himself 
mystified  to  understand  how  it  was  he  was  alive  and 
substantially  unharmed. 

It  wras  a  part  of  Cemuri’s  far-reaching  scheme  to 
make  it  seem  he  was  dead.  By  this  means  his 
opportunities  for  befriending  the  whites  were  in¬ 
creased.  When,  therefore,  Mendez  heard  from 
others  that  his  former  companion  had  been  slain 
and  his  body  flung  into  the  bush  he  doubted  the 
truth  of  the  statement  no  more  than  he  doubted 
that  Maroz  and  Ceballos  were  leading  the  formid¬ 
able  revolt.  He  leaped  upon  his  pony  and  dashed 
to  Fort  Reno  in  all  haste  with  the  tidings.  He  was 
considerably  mixed  as  to  details,  but  his  story  was 
accepted  with  little  questioning ;  and  the  measures 
were  set  on  foot  that  have  been  made  clear  else¬ 
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Although  Maroz  and  Ceballos  had  burned  their 
bridges  behind  them,  they  were  not  sufficiently  re¬ 
covered  from  the  effects  of  their  debauch  to  under¬ 
take  offensive  movements  before  the  morrow. 

Enough  has  been  told  to  give  an  idea  of  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  the  scout,  when  he  recognized  Cemuri  in 
the  camp  of  the  hostiles,  and  saw  him  in  friendly 
converse  with  them.  Even  his  stolid  nature  was 
too  startled  to  permit  him  to  form  a  satisfactorv  ex¬ 
planation,  until  he  had  listened  awhile  to  their  con¬ 
versation,  and  had  managed  to  recall  a  little  more 
clearly  the  events  of  the  preceding  evening.  But 
it  was  not  long  ere  he  grasped  the  whole  plot  of  his 
friend,  whose  peculiar  mental  qualities  were  better 
known  to  him  than  to  any  one  else. 

The  first  natural  question  was  as  to  why  Cemuri, 
if  aiming  to  give  the  whites  his  individual  aid,  had 
deferred  action  until  this  late  hour.  There  must 
have  been  many  opportunities  for  striking  an  effec¬ 
tive  blow  before  this.  It  may  have  been,  however, 
that  he  contemplated  a  grand  coup  d'etat  when 
matters  should  approach  a  crisis. 

These  and  similar  thoughts  passed  through  the 
brain  of  Mendez,  while  standing  too  far  back  in  the 
gloom  to  be  detected,  watching  the  party  and 
listening  to  their  conversation. 

The  words  were  disappointing  to  Mendez,  for 
they  gave  him  no  knowledge  not  possessed  before. 
They  referred  to  the  expected  pursuit  by  the  soldiers 
and  the  plan  for  ambuscading  them,  whenever  they 
should  penetrate  far  enough  into  the  mountains  to 
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render  the  success  of  the  Apaches  beyond  question. 
He  heard  nothing  about  the  stolen  child,  and  was, 
therefore,  in  as  much  ignorance  of  his  fate  or 
whereabouts  as  before. 

The  one  indispensable  step  remained  for  Mendez 
to  establish  communication  with  his  friend ;  that  ac¬ 
complished,  and  the  prospects  would  become  the 
brightest.  But  as  matters  stood,  the  task  was 
beyond  the  skill  of  the  wonderful  scout.  The  most 
guarded  signal  that  ho  could  make  was  certain  to  be 
heard  by  the  hostiles,  at  the  same  instant  it  reached 
Cemuri ;  and,  instead  of  proving  a  help,  must  over¬ 
throw  everything. 

His  only  possible  hope  was  that  the  party  would 
break  up  by  and  by  and  leave  Cemuri  to  himself. 
If  that  should  take  place,  the  object  could  be  readily 
attained.  The  belief  that  something  of  the  kind 
would  occur  held  Mendez  like  a  statue,  during 
nearly  all  the  long  period  he  was  absent  from  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Decker  and  Mr.  Freeman.  He  showed  the 
patience  of  the  Esquimau  waiting  by  the  air  hole, 
in  the  ice  for  the  appearance  of  the  nose  of  the 
seal. 

The  experience  of  the  scout  was  another  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  truth  that  everything  comes  to  him  who 
waits.  After  awhile  Maroz  stole  away  in  the  gloom, 
leaving  the  couple  alone.  By  and  by  he  returned 
and  Ceballos  took  a  hand.  They  reported  that  the 
soldiers  were  not  yet  near,  and  were  likely  to  push 
their  pursuit  until  the  night  was  further  along.  All 
this  time  not  the  first  reference,  so  far  as  Mendez 
could  learn,  was  xnade  to  the  little  captive. 
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Then,  when  the  scout  was  looking  for  Cerauri  to 
start  off  on  his  reconnoissance,  a  fourth  Apache 
suddenly  appeared  in  camp.  He  was  from  the  main 
body,  further  back  in  the  mountains,  and  he  re¬ 
mained  a  half  hour,  discussing  business  with  the 
others,  and  making  sure  that  no  possible  miscarriage 
could  occur  in  the  plan  laid  for  the  overthrow  of 
their  pursuers. 

But  the  messenger  finally  left,  and  then  Cemuri 
set  out  to  look  after  matters,  disappearing  in  the 
wood  in  the  shadowy  manner  that  his  predecessors 
had  done. 

The  opportunity  had  come  at  last,  and  it  need  not 
be  told  how  Mendez  improved  it.  He  and  his  for¬ 
mer  friend  met  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  camp, 
and  that  which  has  been  told  at  the  beginning  of 
this  chapter  was  made  clear  to  the  scout,  confirming 
the  suspicions  he  had  formed  while  playing  the 
part  of  eavesdropper. 

All  the  information  the  latter  sought  was  speed, 
ily  given  to  him,  and,  parting  from  his  companion 
for  a  time,  he  made  his  way  to  his  other  friends  and 
told  them  the  amazing  story. 

Maurice  Freeman  was  so  overcome  that  he  was 
forced  to  sit  down  until  he  could  regain  mastery  of 
himself.  Even  Lieutenant  Decker  lost  his  face¬ 
tiousness  for  the  time,  and  stood  with  open  mouth 
and  staring  eyes,  unable  at  first  to  ask  the  questions 
that  rapidly  took  form  in  his  brain. 

Mendez  was  a  little  foggy,  as  before,  in  describing 
the  occurrences  of  the  preceding  night,  but  the 
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officer  suspected  the  truth,  which,  if  fully  told, 
would  have  humiliated  the  brave  fellow.  He  for¬ 
bore  to  question  him  on  the  point,  for  it  was  of  little 
importance. 

Cemuri  was  not  present  at  this  interview,  but  was 
only  a  short  way  off,  awaiting  the  return  of  his 
companion.  Telling  his  friends  that  the  two  would 
soon  be  with  them,  Mendez  withdrew,  and  they 
were  again  left  to  themselves. 

“  It  is  the  most  wonderful  thing  I  ever  knew,”  re¬ 
marked  Mr.  Freeman,  in  an  awed  tone  ;  “  in  all  my 
calculations  and  surmises,  I  never  deemed  this 
among  the  possibilities.” 

“  It  would  have  been  still  more  remarkable  had 
you  done  so,”  replied  the  lieutenant ;  “  it  begins  to 
look  as  if  3Tou  will  recover  your  little  boy.” 

“  I  hardly  dare  believe  it,”  said  the  parent,  with 
a  shiver  of  anxious  hope,  “  and  yet  why  not  ?” 

“  I  think  I  understand  the  motif  of  those  fellows 
in  taking  the  extraordinary  course  they  did.  Maroz 
and  Oeballos,  I  needn’t  tell  you,  are  among  the 
worst  Apaches  that  ever  lived,  and  that  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  statement.  They  saw  that  if  they  allowed 
the  child  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  principal 
band,  they  must  surrender  control  of  him.  In  the 
complications  likely  to  follow,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  others  would  agree  to  give  him  up,  in 
order  to  save  their  own  necks.  That  would  be 
wise,  but  at  the  same  time  it  would  rob  Maroz 
and  Ceballos  of  their  pet  scheme  of  enjoyment.” 

“It  seems  incredible  that  even  an  Apache  should 
be  so  cruel.” 
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“There  is  nothing  which  human  ingenuity  can 
conceive  that  is  too  cruel  for  an  Apache  to  do. 
This  being  so,  they  did  not  handicap  themselves  by 
keeping  your  child  near  them.  They  were  liable  to 
lose  him,  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  attack,  before 
they  could  remove  him,  after  the  fashion  that  has 
been  popular  among  the  aborigines,  ever  since  the 
Miss  MacCrea  episode,  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago.” 

“  How  readily  they  might  have  ended  the  diffi¬ 
culty  by  putting  him  out  of  the  way  at  once  !”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  parent  with  a  shudder. 

“  But  for  their  cruelty  of  disposition,  they  would 
have  done  that.  Such  a  course,  however,  must  have 
robbed  them  of  the  exquisite  happiness  they  are 
now  feasting  upon  in  imagination.  So  they  carried 
the  sleeping  fellow,  as  tenderly  as  you  could  have 
done,  to  the  place  among  the  rocks,  within  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  of  their  camp.  There  they  secured  him 
against  molestation  from  any  prowling  wild  beast, 
believing  he  would  sleep  until  morning,  though  it 
mattered  little  whether  he  did  or  not,  since  there  is 
no  way  by  which  he  could  help  himself.” 

“  If  I  only  knew  the  place,”  added  the  parent, 
half  rising  to  his  feet  in  his  excitement,  “1  would 
go  thither  at  once.” 

“  That  is  the  reason  Mendez  gave  us  no  hint  of 
its  location.  I’m  afraid,  Freeman,  he  doesn’t  rank 
you  as  being  among  the  champion  scouts  of  the 
country.” 

“  I  never  laid  claim  to  that  honor,”  replied  the 
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man,  with  an  earnestness  that  he  would  not  have 
shown  under  other  circumstances,  “  but  it  is  so  hard 
to  wait — wait,  when  there’s  no  saying  what  obsta¬ 
cles  may  arise.” 

“  You  must  content  your  soul  with  patience  as 
best  you  can,  for  Mendez  is  running  this  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  no  one  can  do  it  better.” 

The  suspense  was  briefer  than  the  lieutenant  an¬ 
ticipated,  though  it  seemed  ten  times  its  real  length 
to  the  distressed  parent.  A  gentle  rustling,  evi¬ 
dently  made  intentionally,  caused  both  to  turn  their 
head. 

There  stood  Mendez  and  Cemuri,  and  the  former 
held  in  his  dusky  palm  the  dimpled  hand  of  a  little 
boy. 

“  Oh  papa,  is  that  you  ?  Why  did  you  leave  me  so 
long  ?” 

“  God  be  thanked !”  was  the  fervent  ejaculation 
of  the  delighted  father,  as  he  seized  his  child  in  his 
arms,  pressed  him  to  his  breast  and  kissed  him  over 
and  over  again. 

Fulton  was  sleeping  soundly  when  released  from 
his  prison  among  the  rocks,  and  Mendez  started  to 
carry  him,  but  the  disturbance  awoke  the  child,  and, 
seeing  that  he  was  feverish  and  frightened,  his 
rescuer  allowed  him  to  walk  at  his  side  as  he  wished, 
while  he  led  him  to  his  father. 

When  a  few  minutes  later  the  party  was  about 
to  start  northward,  in  the  direction  of  the  river, 
with  the  intention  of  picking  up  their  ponies  on  the 
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way,  and  seeing  Maurice  Freeman  safe  home  again 
with  his  loved  boy,  Lieutenant  Decker  remarked  : 

“  It  seems  to  me  we’re  forgetting  that  we  are  not 
yet  out  of  the  woods ;  are  we  not  in  danger,  Mendez, 
of  being  followed  by  Maroz  and  Ceballos  ?” 

“  No  /” 

While  the  little  party  were  silently  threading 
their  way  northward  to  the  desolate  home  which, 
in  due  time,  was  illuminated  with  perfect  joy  by  the 
return  of  the  child  that  had  been  mourned  as  dead, 
Captain  Shindle  and  his  cavalry  were  pressing  mat¬ 
ters  from  a  different  direction.  The  severe  ride  de¬ 
ferred  their  assault  on  the  Apache  stronghold  until 
later  than  was  desired,  but  the  diversion,  described 
elsewhere,  produced  the  best  effects.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  other  White  Mountain  scouts,  the 
hostiles  were  so  effectually  entrapped  that  their 
overthrow  was  complete. 

In  the  conflict  that  followed,  half  of  them  were 
destroyed  by  the  cavalry,  who  knew  it  was  mercy 
to  the  innocent  that  such  heroic  measures  should  be 
adopted.  Those  who  were  not  exterminated  were 
captured  and  taken  back  as  prisoners  to  the  fort. 

The  disastrous  results  of  the  outbreak  speedily 
became  known  to  all  the  hostiles  on  the  reservation, 
Maroz  and  Ceballos,  the  leaders,  being  among  the 
first  victims  to  the  vengeance  they  had  invoked.  The 
lesson  was  of  the  most  salutary  nature.  Others 
were  on  the  point  of  joining  the  hostiles,  and,  had 
a  temporary  advantage  come  to  the  band  in  the 
mountains,  one  of  the  most  formidable  outbreaks 
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known  in  the  history  of  the  southwestern  frontier 
would  have  followed,  carrying  in  its  train  unutter¬ 
able  woe  and  suffering. 

But  the  prompt  measures  of  the  cavalry,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  actions  of  Mendez  and  Cemuri,  nipped 
it  in  the  bud. 
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For  Young  People 

BY  POPULAR  WRITERS, 

97-99-101  Reade  Street,  New  York. 


Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  :  A  Tale  of  Fontenoy  and  Culloden.  By 
G.  A.  Henty.  With  12  full-page  Illustrations  by  Gordon 
Browne.  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

The  adventures  of  the  son  of  a  Scotch  officer  in  French  service. 
The  boy,  brought  up  by  a  Glasgow  bailie,  is  a  rested  for  aiding  a 
Jacobite  agent,  escapes,  is  wrecked  on  the  French  coast,  reaches 
Paris,  and  serves  with  the  French  army  at  Dettingen.  He  kills 
his  father’s  foe  in  a  duel,  and  escaping  to  the  coast,  shares  the 
adventures  of  Prince  Charlie,  but  finally  settles  happily  in  Scot¬ 
land. 

“  Ronald,  the  hero,  is  very  like  the  hero  of  ‘  Quentin  Durward.’  The  lad’s 
journey  across  France,  and  his  hairbreadth  escapes,  make  up  as  good  a  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  kind  as  we  have  ever  read.  For  freshness  of  treatment  and 
variety  of  incident  Mr.  Henty  has  surpassed  himself.” — Spectator. 

With  Clive  in  India  ;  or,  the  Beginnings  of  an  Empire.  By 
G.  A.  Henty.  With  12  full-page  Illustrations  by  Gordon 
Browne.  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1,00. 

The  period  between  the  landing  of  Clive  as  a  young  writer  in 
India  and  the  close  of  his  career  was  critical  and  eventful  in  the 
extreme.  At  its  commencement  the  English  were  traders  existing 
on  sufferance  of  the  native  princes.  At  its  close  they  were  masters 
of  Bengal  and  of  the  greater  part  of  Southern  India.  The  author 
has  given  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  the  events  of  that  stirring 
time,  and  battles  and  sieges  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession, 
while  he  combines  with  his  narrative  a  tale  of  daring  and  adven¬ 
ture,  which  gives  a  lifelike  interest  to  the  volume. 

“  He  has  taken  a  period  of  Indian  history  of  the  most  vital  importance, 
and  he  has  embroidered  on  the  historical  facts  a  story  which  of  itself  is  deeply 
interesting.  Young  people  assuredly  will  be  delighted  with  the  volume. 
Scotsman. 

The  Lion  of  the  North  :  A  Tale  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  the 
Wars  of  Religion.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  full-page  Illus¬ 
trations  by  John  Schonberg.  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

In  this  story  Mr.  Hen’y  gives  the  history  of  the  first  part  of  the 
Thirty  Years’"  War.  The  issue  had  its  importance,  which  has  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  present  day,  as  it  established  religious  freedom 
in  Germany.  The  army  of  the  chivalrous  king  of  Sweden  was 
largely  composed  of  Scotchmen,  and  among  these  was  the  hero  of 
the  story. 

“  The  tale  is  a  clever  and  instructive  piece  of  history,  and  as  boys  may  be 
trusted  to  read  it  conscientiously,  they  can  hardly  fail  to  be  profited.  "—Tunes. 
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The  Dragon  and  the  Raven;  or,  The  Days  of  King  Alfred.  By 

G.  A.  Henty.  With  full-page  Illustrations  by  C.  J.  Stani- 

land,  R.I.  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

In  this  story  the  author  gives  an  account  of  the  fierce  struggle 
between  Saxon  and  Dane  for  supremacy  in  England,  and  presents 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  misery  and  ruin  to  which  the  country  was 
reduced  by  the  ravages  of  the  sea-wolves.  The  hero,  a  young 
Saxon  thane,  takes  part  in  all  the  battles  fought  by  King  Alfred. 
He  is  driven  from  his  home,  takes  to  the  sea  and  resists  the  Danes 
on  their  own  element,  and  being  pursued  by  them  up  the  Seine, 
is  present  at  the  long  and  desperate  siege  of  Paris. 

“  Treated  in  a  manner  most  attractive  to  the  boyish  reader.” — Athenaeum. 

The  Young  Carthaginian:  A  Story  of  the  Times  of  Hannibal. 

By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  full-page  Illustrations  by  C.  J.  Stani- 

land,  R.I.  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

Boys  reading  the  history  of  the  Punic  Wars  have  seldom  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  merits  of  the  contest.  That  it  was  at  first  a 
struggle  for  empire,  and  afterward  for  existence  on  the  part  of 
Carthage,  that  Hannibal  was  a  great  and  skillful  general,  that  he 
defeated  the  Romans  at  Trebia,  Lake  Trasitnenus,  and  Cannae, 
and  all  but  took  Rome,  represents  pretty  nearly  the  sum  total  of 
their  knowledge.  To  let  them  know  more  about  this  momentous 
struggle  for  the  empire  of  the  world  Mr.  Henty  has  written  this 
story,  which  not  only  gives  in  graphic  style  a  brilliant  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  most  interesting  period  of  history,  but  is  a  tale  of  ex¬ 
citing  adventure  sure  to  secure  the  interest  of  the  reader. 

,  “  Well  constructed  and  vividly  told.  From  first  to  last  nothing  stays  the 
interest  of  the  narrative.  It  bears  us  along  as  on  a  Istream  whose  current 
varies  in  direction,  but  never  loses  its  force.” — Saturday  Review. 

In  Freedom’s  Cause  :  A  Story  of  Wallace  and  Bruce.  ByG.  A. 

Henty.  With  full-page  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne. 

12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

In  this  story  the  author  relates  the  stirring  tale  of  the  Scottish 
War  of  Independence.  The  extraordinary  valor  and  personal 
prowess  of  Wallace  and  Bruce  rival  the  deeds  of  the  mythical 
heroes  of  chivalry,  and  indeed  at  one  time  Wallace  was  ranked 
with  these  legendary  personages.  The  researches  of  modern 
historians  have  shown,  however,  that  he  was  a  living,  breathing 
man — and  a  valiant  champion.  The  hero  of  the  tale  fought  under 
both  Wallace  and  Bruce,  and  while  the  strictest  historical  accuracy 
has  been  maintained  with  respect  to  public  events,  the  work  is 
full  of  “hairbreadth  ’scapes”  and  wild  adventure. 

“  It  is  written  in  the  author's  best  style.  Full  of  the  wildest  and  most  re¬ 
markable  achievements,  it  is  a  tale  of  great  interest,  which  a  boy,  once  he  has 
begun  it,  will  not  willingly  put  on  one  side.”— The  Schoolmaster. 
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With  Lee  in  Virginia:  A  Story  of  the  American  Civil  War.  By 
G.  A.  Henty.  With  full-page  Illustrations  by  Gordon 
Browne.  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

The  story  of  a  young  Virginian  planter,  who,  after  bravely 
proving  his  sympathy  with  the  slaves  of  brutal  masters,  serves 
with  no  less  courage  and  enthusiasm  under  Lee  and  Jackson 
through  the  most  exciting  events  of  the  struggle.  He  has  many 
hairbreadth  escapes,  is  seve’al  times  wounded  and  twice  taken 
prisoner;  but  his  courage  and  readiness  and,  in  two  cases,  the 
devotion  of  a  black  servant  and  of  a  runaway  slave  whom  he  had 
assisted,  bring  him  safely  through  all  difficulties. 

“  One  of  the  best  stories  for  lads  which  Mr.  Henty  has  yet  written.  The 
picture  is  full  of  life  and  color,  and  the  stirring  and  romantic  incidents  are 
skillfully  blended  with  the  personal  interest  and  charm  of  the  story.”— 
Standard. 

By  England’s  Aid ;  or,  The  Freeing  of  the  Netherlands  (1585- 
1604).  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  full-page  Illustrations  by 
Alfred  Pearse,  and  Maps.  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

The  story  of  two  English  lads  who  go  to  Holland  as  pages  in 
the  service  of  one  of  “  the  fighting  Veres.”  After  many  adven¬ 
tures  by  sea  anct  land,  one  of  the  lads  finds  himself  on  board  a 
Spanish  ship  at  the  time  of  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  and  escapes 
only  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Corsairs.  He  is  successful  in 
getting  back  to  Spain  under  the  protection  of  a  wealthy  merchant, 
and  regains  his  native  country  after  the  capture  of  Cadiz. 

“  It  is  an  admirable  book  for  youngsters.  It  overflows  with  stirring  inci¬ 
dent  and  exciting  adventure,  and  the  color  of  the  era  and  of  the  scene  are 
finely  reproduced.  The  illustrations  add  to  its  attractiveness.”—  Boston 
Gazette. 

By  Right  of  Conquest  ;  or,  With  Cortez  in  Mexico.  By  G.  A. 
Henty.  With  full-page  Illustrations  by  W.  S.  Stacey,  and 
Two  Maps.  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.50. 

The  conquest  of  Mexico  by  a  small  band  of  resolute  men  under 
the  magnificent  leadership  of  Cortez  is  always  rightly  ranked 
among  the  most  romantic  and  daring  exploits  in  history.  With 
this  as  the  groundwork  of  his  story  Mr.  Henty  has  interwoven  the 
adventures  of  an  English  youth,  Roger  Hawkshaw,  the  sole  sur¬ 
vivor  of  the  good  ship  Swan,  which  had  sailed  from  a  Devon  port 
to  challenge  the  mercantile  supremacy  o  the  Spaniards  in  the 
New  World.  He  is  beset  by  many  perils  among  the  natives,  but 
is  saved  by  his  own  judgment  and  strength,  and  by  the  devotion 
of  an  Aztec  princess.  At  last  by  a  ruse  he  obtains  the  protection 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  after  the  fall  of  Mexico  he  succeeds  in  re¬ 
gaining  his  native  shore,  with  a  fortune  and  a  charming  Aztec 
bride. 

“  ‘  By  Right  of  Conquest  ’  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  perfectly  successful 
historical  tale  that  Mr.  Henty  has  yet  published.  "—Academy. 
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In  the  Reign  of  Terror:  The  Adventures  of  a  Westminster  Boy. 
By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  full-page  Illustrations  by  J.  Schon- 
berg.  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

Harry  Sand  with,  a  Westminster  boy.  becomes  a  resident  at  the 
chateau  of  a  French  marquis,  and  afPr  various  adventures  accom¬ 
panies  the  family  to  Paris  at  the  crisis  of  the  Revolution.  Im¬ 
prisonment  and  death  reduce  their  number,  and  the  hero  finds 
himself  beset  by  perils  with  the  three  young  daughters  of  the 
1  ouse  in  his  charge.  After  hairbreadth  escapes  they  reach  Nan¬ 
tes.  There  the  girls  are  condemned  to  death  in  the  coffin--liips, 
but  are  saved  by  the  unfailing  courage  of  their  boy  protector. 

“  Harry  Sandwith,  the  Westminster  boy,  may  fairly  be  said  to  beat  Mr. 
Henty’s  record.  His  adventures  will  delight  boys  by  “the  audacity  and  peril 
they  depict.  .  .  .  The  story  is  one  of  Mr.  Henty’s  best.”—  Saturday 
Review. 

With  Wolfe  in  Canada  ;  or,  The  Winning  of  a  Continent.  By 
G.  A.  Henty.  With  full-page  Illustrations  by  Gordon 
Browne.  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

In  the  present  volume  Mr.  Henty  gives  an  account  of  the  strug¬ 
gle  between  Britain  and  France  for  supremacy  in  the  North 
American  continent.  On  the  issue  of  this  war  depended  not  only 
the  destinies  of  North  America,  but  to  a  large  extent  those  of  the 
mother  countries  themselves.  The  fall  of  Quebec  decided  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  should  predominate  in  the  New  World; 
that  Britain,  and  not  France,  should  take  the  lead  among  the 
nations  of  Europe;  and  that  English  and  American  commerce,  the 
English  language,  and  English  literature,  should  spread  right 
round  the  globe. 

“  It  is  not  only  a  lesson  in  history  as  instructively  as  it  is  graphically  told, 
but  also  a  deeply  interesting  and  often  thrilling  tale  of  adventure  and  peril  by 
flood  and  field.” — Illustrated  London  News. 

True  to  the  Old  Flag:  A  Tale  of  the  American  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  full-page  Illustrations  by 
Gordon  Browne.  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

In  this  story  the  author  has  gone  to  the  accounts  of  officers  who 
took  part  in  the  conflict,  and  lads  will  find  that  in  no  war  in  which 
American  and  British  soldiers  have  been  engaged  did  they  behave 
with  greater  courage  and  good  conduct.  The  historical  portion  of 
the  book  being  accompanied  with  numerous  thrilling  adventures 
with  the  redskins  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  a  story  of  exciting 
interest  is  interwoven  with  the  general  narrative  and  carried 
through  the  book. 

“  Does  justice  to  the  pluck  and  determination  of  the  British  soldiers  during 
the  unfortunate  struggle  against  American  emancipation.  The  son  of  an 
American  loyalist,  whe  remains  true  to  our  flag,  falls  among  the  hostile  red¬ 
skins  in  that  very  Huron  country  which  has  been  endeared  to  us  by  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  Hawkeye  and  Chicgachgook-”— 27ie  Times, 
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The  Lion  of  St.  Mark :  A  Tale  of  Venice  in  the  Fourteenth 

Century.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  full-page  Illustrations  by 

Gordon  Browne.  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

A  story  of  Venice  at  a  period  when  her  strength  and  splendor 
were  put  to  the  severest  tests.  The  hero  displays  a  fine  sense  and 
manliness  which  carry  him  safely  through  an  atmosphere  of  i  >  • 
trigue,  crime,  and  bloodshed.  He  contributes  largely  to  the  vic¬ 
tories  of  the  Venetians  at  Porto  d’Anzo  and  Chioggia,  and  finally 
wins  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  chief  men  of  Venice. 

.  “  Every  boy  should  read  ‘  The  Lion  of  St.  Mark.’  Mr.  Henry  has  never  pro¬ 
duced  a  story  more  delightful,  more  wholesome,  or  more  vivacious.11 — Satur - 
day  Review. 

A  Final  Reckoning:  A  Tale  of  Bush  Life  in  Australia.  ByG.  A. 

Henty.  With  full-page  Illustrations  by  W.  B.  Wollen. 

12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00, 

The  hero,  a  young  English  lad.  after  rather  a  stormy  boyhood, 
emigrates  to  Australia,  and  gets  employment  as  an  officer  in  the 
mounted  police.  A  few  years  of  ac  tive  work  on  the  frontier, 
where  he  has  m|iny  a  brush  with  both  natives  and  bushrangers, 
gain  him  promotion  to  a  captaincy,  and  he  eventually  settles 
down  to  the  peaceful  life  of  a  squatter. 

“  Mr.  Henty  has  never  published  a  more  readable,  a  more  carefully  com 
structed,  or  a  better  written  story  than  this.11— Spectator. 

Under  Drake’s  Flag  :  A  Tale  of  the  Spanish  Main.  By  G.  A. 

Henty.  With  full-page  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne. 

12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

A  story  of  the  days  when  England  and  Spain  struggled  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  sea.  The  heroes  sail  as  lads  with  Drake  in  the 
PaciSc  expedition,  and  in  his  great  voyage  of  circumnavigation. 
The  historical  portion  of  the  story  is  absolutely  to  be  relied  upon, 
but  this  will  perhaps  be  less  attractive  than  the  great  variety  of 
exciting  adventure  through  which  the  young  heroes  pass  in  the 
course  of  their  voyages. 

“  \  book  of  adventure,  where  the  hero  meets  with  experience  enough,  one 
would  think,  to  turn  his  hair  gray. "^Harper's  Monthly  Magazine. 

By  Sheer  Pluck  :  A  '1'ale  of  the  Ashanti  War.  By  G.  A.  Henty. 

With  full- page  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.  12mo, 

cloth,  price  $1.00. 

The  author  has  woven,  in  a  tale  of  thrilling  interest,  all  the  de* 
tails  of  the  Ashanti  campaign,  of  which  he  was  himself  a  witness. 
His  hero,  after  many  exciting  adventures  in  the  interior  is  de 
tained  a  prisoner  by  the  king  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
but  escapes,  and  accompanies  the  English  expedition  on  theif 
march  to  Coomassie. 

“  Mr.  Henty  keeps  up  his  reputation  as  a  writer  of  boys1  stories.  ‘  By  Sheer 
Pluck 1  will  be  eagerly  read.11— Athenaeum. 
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By  Pike  and  Dyke  :  A  Tale  of  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 
By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  full-page  Illustrations  by  Maynard 
Brown,  and  4  Maps.  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

In  this  story  Mr.  Henty  traces  the  adventures  and  brave  deeds 
of  an  English  boy  in  the  household  of  the  ablest  man  of  his  age — 
William  the  Silent.  Edward  Martin,  the  son  of  an  English  sea- 
captain,  enters  the  service  of  the  Prince  as  a  volunteer,  and  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  him  in  many  dangerous  and  responsible  missions,  in  the 
discharge  of  which  he  passes  through  the  great  sieges  of  the  time. 
He  ultimately  settles  down  as  Sir  Edward  Martin. 

“  Boys  with  a  turn  for  historical  research  will  be  enchanted  with  the  book, 
while  the  rest  who  only  care  for  adventure  will  be  students  in  spite  of  them¬ 
selves.” — St.  James'  Gazette. 

St.  George  for  England  :  A  Tale  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers.  By 
G.  A.  Henty.  With  full-page  Illustrations  by  Gordon 
Browne.  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

No  portion  of  English  history  is  more  crowded  with  great  events 
than  that  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Cressy  and  Poitiers;  the 
destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet;  the  plague  of  the  Black  Death; 
the  Jacquerie  rising;  these  are  treated  by  the  author  in  “  St. 
George  for  England.”  The  hero  of  the  story,  although  of  good 
family,  begins  life  as  a  London  apprentice,  but  after  countless  ad 
ventures  and  perils  becomes  by  valor  and  good  conduct  the  squire, 
and  at  last  the  trusted  friend  of  the  Black  Prince. 

“  Mr.  Henty  has  de  veloped  for  himself  a  type  of  historical  novel  for  boys 
which  bids  fair  to  supplement,  on  their  behalf,  the  historical  labors  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  the  land  of  fiction.”— The  Standard. 

Captain’s  Kidd’s  Gold  :  The  True  Story  of  an  Adventurous  Sailor 
Boy.  By  James  Franklin  Fitts.  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 
There  is  something  fascinating  to  the  average  youth  in  the  very 
idea  of  buried  treasure.  A  vision  arises  before  his  eyes  of  swarthy 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  rascals,  with  black  beards  and  gleaming 
eyes — sinister-looking  fellows  who  once  on  a  time  haunted  the 
Spanish  Main,  sneaking  out  from  some  hidden  creek  in  their  long, 
low  schooner,  of  picaroonish  rake  and  sheer,  to  attack  an  unsus¬ 
pecting  trading  craft.  There  were  many  famous  sea  rovers  in 
their  day,  but  none  more  celebrated  than  Capt.  Kidd.  Perhaps 
the  most  fascinating  tale  of  all  is  Mr.  Fitts’  true  story  of  an  adven 
turous  American  boy,  who  receives  from  his  dying  father  an 
ancient  bit  of  vellum,  which  the  latter  obtained  in  a  curious  way. 
The  document  bears  obscure  directions  purporting  to  locate  a  cer¬ 
tain  island  in  the  Bahama  group,  and  a  considerable  treasure 
buried  there  by  two  of  Kidd’s  crew.  The  hero  of  this  book, 
Paul  Jones  Garry,  is  an  ambitious,  persevering  iad,  of  salt-water 
New  England  ancestry,  and  his  efforts  to  reach  the  island  and 
secure  the  money  form  one  of  the  most  absorbing  tales  for  our 
youth  that  has  come  from  the  press. 
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Captain  Bayley’s  Heir:  A  Tale  of  the  Gold  Fields  of  California. 

By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  full-page  Illustrations  by  H.  M. 

Paget.  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

A  frank,  manly  lad  and  his  cousin  are  rivals  in  the  heirship  of  a 
co  siderable  property.  The  former  falls  into  a  trap  laid  by  the 
latter,  and  while  under  a  false  accusation  of  theft  foolishly  leaves 
England  for  America.  He  works  his  passage  before  the  mast, 
joins  a  small  band  of  hunters,  crosses  a  tract  of  country  infested 
with  Indians  to  the  Californian  gold  diggings,  and  is  successful 
both  as  digger  and  trader. 

“  Mr.  Henty  is  careful  to  mingle  instruction  with  entertainment;  and  the 
humorous  touches,  especially  in  the  sketch  of  John  Holl,  the  Westminster 
dustman,  Dickens  himself  could  hardly  have  excelled.”— Christian  Leader. 

For  Name  and  Fame  ;  or,  Through  Afghan  Passes.  By  G.  A. 

Henty.  With  full-page  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne. 

12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

An  interesting  story  of  the  last  war  in  Afghanistan.  The  hero, 
after  being  wrecked  and  going  through  many  stirring  adventures 
among  the  Malays,  finds  his  way  to  Calcutta  and  enlists  in  a  regi¬ 
ment  proceeding  to  join  the  army  at  the  Afghan  passes.  He  ac¬ 
companies  the  force  under  General  Roberts  to  the  Peiwar  Kotal, 
is  wounded,  taken  prisoner,  carried  to  Cabul,  whence  he  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Candahar,  and  takes  part  in  the  final  defeat  of  the  army 
of  Ayoub  Khan. 

“  The  best  feature  of  the  book— apart  from  the  interest  of  its  scenes  of  ad  - 
venture— is  its  honest  effort  to  do  justice  to  the  patriotism  of  the  Afghan 
people.”— Daily  News. 

Captured  by  Apes  :  The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  a  Young 

Animal  Trainer.  By  Harry  Prentice.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

The  scene  of  this  tale  is  laid  on  an  island  in  the  Malay  Archi¬ 
pelago.  Philip  Garland,  a  young  animal  collector  and  trainer,  of 
New  York,  sets  sail  for  Eastern  seas  in  quest  of  a  new  stock  of 
living  curiosities.  The  vessel  is  wrecked  off  the  coast  of  Borneo 
and  young  Garland,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  disaster,  is  cast  ashore 
on  a  small  island,  and  captured  by  the  apes  that  overrun  the 
place.  The  lad  discovers  that  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  monkey 
tribe  is  a  gigantic  and  vicious  baboon,  whom  he  identifies  as 
Goliah,  an  animal  at  one  time  in  his  possession  and  with  whose 
instruction  he  had  been  especially  diligent.  The  brute  recognizes 
him,  and  with  a  kind  of  malignant  satisfaction  puts  his  former 
master  through  the  same  course  of  training  he  had  himself  ex¬ 
perienced  with  a  faithfulness  of  detail  which  shows  how  astonish¬ 
ing  is  monkey  recollection.  Very  novel  indeed  is  the  way  by 
which  the  young  man  escapes  death.  Mr.  Prentice  has  certainly 
worked  a  new  vein  on  juvenile  fiction,  and  the  ability  with  which 
he  handles  a  difficult  subject  stamps  him  as  a  writer  of  undoubted 
skill. 
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The  Bravest  of  the  Brave ;  or,  With  Peterborough  in  Spain. 

By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  full-page  Illustrations  by  H.  M. 

Paget.  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

There  are  few  great  leaders  whose  lives  and  actions  have  so 
completely  fallen  into  oblivion  as  those  of  the  Earl  of  Peter¬ 
borough.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  glory  and  successes  of  Marlborough.  His  career 
as  general  extended  over  l.ttle  more  than  a  year,  and  yet,  in  that 
time,  he  showed  a  genius  for  warfare  which  has  never  been  sur¬ 
passed. 

“Mr.  Henty  never  loses  sight  of  the  moral  purpose  of  his  work — to  enforce 
the  doctrine  of  cour  age  and  truth.  Lads  will  read  ‘  The  Bravest  of  the  Brave  ’ 
with  pleasure  and  profit;  of  that  we  are  quite  sure.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

The  Cat  of  Bubastes  :  A  Story  of  Ancient  Egypt.  By  G.  A. 

Henty.  With  full  page  Illustrations.  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

A  story  which  will  give  young  readers  an  unsurpassed  insight 
into  the  customs  of  the  Egyptian  people.  Ainuba,  a  prince  of  the 
Rebu  nation,  is  carried  with  his  charioteer  Jethro  into  slavery. 
They  become  inmates  of  the  house  of  Ameres,  the  Egyptian  high- 
piiest,  and  are  happy  in  his  service  until  the  priest’s  son  acci¬ 
dentally  kills  the  sacred  cat  of  Bubastes.  In  an  outburst  of  popular 
fury  Ameres  is  killed,  and  it  rests  with  Jethro  and  Amuba  to 
secure  the  escape  of  the  high-priest’s  son  and  daughter. 

“  The  story,  from  the  critical  moment  of  the  killing  of  the  sacred  cat  to  the 
perilous  exodus  into  Asia  with  which  it  closes,  is  very  skillfully  constructed 
and  full  of  exciting  adventures.  It  is  admirably  illustrated.” — Saturday 
Review. 

With  Washington  at  Monmouth  :  A  Story  of  Three  Phila¬ 
delphia  Boys.  By  James  Otis.  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

Three  Philadelphia  boys,  Seth  Graydon  “whose  mother  con¬ 
ducted  a  boarding-house  which  was  patronized  by  the  British 
officers;”  Enoch  Ball,  “son  of  that  Mrs.  Ball  whose  dancing 
school  was  situated  on  Letitia  Street,”  and  little  Jacob,  son  of 
“  Chris,  the  Baker,”  serve  as  the  principal  characters.  The 
story  is  laid  during  the  winter  when  Lord  Howe  held  possession 
of  the  city,  and  the  lads  aid  the  cause  by  a-sisting  the  American 
spies  who  make  regular  and  frequent  visits  from  Valley  Forge. 
One  reads  here  of  home-life  in  the  captive  city  when  bread  was 
scarce  among  the  people  of  the  lower  classes,  and  a  reckless  prodi¬ 
gality  shown  by  the  British  officers,  who  passed  the  winter  in 
feasting  and  merry-making  while  the  members  of  the  patriot  army 
but  a  few  miles  away  were  suffering  from  both  cold  and  hunger. 
The  story  abounds  with  pictures  of  Colonial  life  skillfully 
drawn,  and  the  glimpses  of  Washington’s  soldiers  which  are  given 
show  that  the  work  has  not  been  hastily  done,  or  without  con¬ 
siderable  study. 
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For  the  Temple:  A  Tale  of  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem.  By  G.  A. 
Henty.  With  full-page  Illustrations  by  S.  J.  Solomon.  12mo, 
cloth,  price  $1.00. 

Mr.  Henty  here  weaves  into  the  record  of  Josephus  an  admirable 
and  attractive  story.  The  troubles  in  the  district  of  liberias,  the 
march  of  the  legions,  the  sieges  of  Jotapata,  of  Gamala,  and  of 
Jerusalem,  form  the  impressive  and  carefully  studied  historic 
setting  to  the  figure  of  the  lad  who  passes  from  the  vineyard  to 
the  service  of  Josephus,  becomes  the  leader  of  a  guerrilla  band  of 
patriots,  fights  bravely  for  the  Temple,  and  after  a  brief  term  of 
slavery  at  Alexandria,  returns  to  his  Galilean  home  with  the  tavor 
of  Titus. 

“  Mr.  Henty ’s  graphic  prose  pictures  of  the  hopeless  Jewish  resistance  to 
Roman  sway  add  another  leaf  to  his  record  of  the  famous  wars  of  the  world. 

— Graphic. 

Facing  Death  ;  or,  The  Hero  of  the  Vaughan  Pit.  A  Tale  of 
the  Coal  Mines.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  full-page  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  Gordon  Browne.  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

“  Facing  Death”  is  a  story  with  a  purpose.  It  is  intended  to 
show  that°a  hub  who  makes  up  his  mind  firmly  and  resolutely  that 
he  will  rise  in  life,  and  who  is  prepared  to  face  toil  and  ridicule 
and  hardship  to  carry  out  his  determination,  is  sure  to  succeed. 
The  hero  of  the  story  is  a  tvpical  British  boy,  dogged,  earnest, 
generous,  and  though  “  shamefaced”  to  a  degree,  is  ready  to  face 
death  in  the  discharge  of  duty. 

“The  tale  is  well  written  and  well  illustrated,  and  there  is  much  reality  in 
the  charaeters.W  If  any  father,  clergyman,  or  schoolmaster  son  he  lookout 
for  a  good  book  to  give  as  a  present  to  a  boy  who  is  worth  his  salt,  this  is  the 
book  we  would  recommend.11 — Standard. 

Tom  Temple’s  Career.  By  Horatio  Alger.  12mo,  cloth, 
price  $1.00. 

Tom  Temple,  a  bright,  self-reliant  lad  by  the  death  of  his 
father  becomes  a  boarder  at  the  home  of  Nathan  Middleton, 
penurious  insurance  agent.  Though  well  paid  for  keeping 
boy  Nathan  and  his  wife  endeavor  to  bring  Master  Tom  in  line 
with  their  parsimonious  habits.  The  lad  ingeniously  evades  their 
efforts  and  revolutionizes  the  household.  .As  1  orn  is  heir  / 
M0  000  he  is  regarded  as  a  person  of  some  importance  until  ny 
an  unfortunate  combination  of  circumstances  his  fortune  shrinks 
to  a  few  hundreds.  He  leaves  Plympton  village  to  seek  work  in 
New  York,  whence  he  undertakes  an  important  mission  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  around  which  center  the  most  exciting  incidents  of  his 
youn°-  career.  Some  of  his  adventures  in  the  far  west  are  so 
startling  that  the  reader  will  scarcely  close  the  book  until  the  last 
page  shall  have  been  reached.  The  tale  is  written  in  Mr.  Alge 
most  fascinating  style,  and  is  bound  to  please  the  very  large  class 
of  boys  who  regard  this  popular  author  as  a  prime  favorite. 
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Maori  and  Settler:  A  Story  of  the  New  Zealand  War.  By 
O.  A.  Henty.  With  full-page  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Pearsk. 
12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 


The  Renshaws  emigrate  to  New  Zealand  during  the  period  of 
the  war  with  the  natives.  Wilfrid,  a  strong,  self-reliant,  coura¬ 
geous  lad,  is  the  mainstay  of  the  household.  He  has  for  his  friend 
Mr.  Atherton,  a  botanist  and  naturalist  of  herculean  strength  and 
unfailing  nerve  and  humor.  In  the  adventures  among  the  Maoris, 
there  are  many  breathless  moments  in  which  the  odds  seem  hope¬ 
lessly  against  the  party,  but  they  succeed  in  establishing  them¬ 
selves  happily  in  one  of  the  pleasant  New  Zealand  valleys. 

“Brimful  of  adventure,  of  humorous  and  interesting  conversation,  and 
vivid  pictures  of  colonial  Me."— Schoolmaster. 


Julian  MortimerJ:  A  Brave  Boy’s  Struggle  for  Home  and  Fortune. 

By  Harry  Castlemon.  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

Here  is  a  story  that  will  warm  every  bov’s  heart.  There  is 
mystery  enough  to  keep  any  lad’s  imagination  wound  up  to  the 
highest  pitch.  The  scene  of  the  story  lies  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  in  the  days  when  emigrants  made  their  perilous  way  across 
the  great  plains  to  the  land  of  gold.  One  of  the  startling  features 
of  the  book  is  the  attack  upon  the  wagon  train  by  a  large  party  of 
Indians.  Our  hero  is  a  lad  of  uncommon  nerve  and  pluck,  a  brave 
young  American  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  He  enlists  and  holds 
the  reader’s  sympathy  from  the  outset.  Surrounded  by  an  un¬ 
known  and  constant  peril,  and  assisted  by  the  unswerving  fidelity 
of  a  stalwart  trapper,  a  real  rough  diamond,  our  hero  achieves  the 
most  happy  results.  Harry  Castlemon  has  written  many  enter¬ 
taining  stories  for  boys,  and  it  would  seem  almost  superfluous  to 
say  anything  in  his  praise,  for  the  youth  of  America  regard  him 
as  a  favorite  author. 


“Carrots:”  Just  a  Little  Boy.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth.  With 
Illustrations  by  Walter  Crane.  12mo,  cloth,  price  75  cents. 

.,  “°?e  of  cleverest  and  most  pleasing  stories  it  has  been  our  good  for¬ 
tune  to  meet  with  for  some  time.  Carrots  and  his  sister  are  delightful  little 

bemgs,  whom  to  read  about  is  at  once  to  become  very  fond  of.” _ Examiner 

m  Asenuine  children  s  book;  we’ve  seen  ’em  seize  it,  and  read  it  greedily 
^lustrations.1’ '—'puncE  CntlCS'  and  thoroughly  appreciate  Walte/crane's 


Mopsa  the  Fairy.  By  Jean  Ingelow.  With  Eight  page 
Illustrations.  12mo,  cloth,  price  75  cents. 


Mrs.  Ingelow  is,  to  our  mind,  the  most  charming  of  all  living  writers  for 
children,  and  Mopsa’  alone  ought  to  give  her  a  kind  of  pre-emfti>e  right  to 
the  love  and  gratitude  of  our  young  folks.  It  requires  genius  to  conclfve  a 
purely  imaginary  work  which  must  of  necessity  deal  with  ti  e  suneTnatural 
without  running  into  a  mere  riot  of  fantastic  absurdity;  but  genius  Miss  In 

gelow  has  and  the  story  of  ‘Jack’  is  as  careless  and  joyous  lutasdelicJe 
as  a  picture  of  childhood.  "—Eclectic.  J  ^  ’  ut  as  a®ilcate. 
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A  Jaunt  Through  Java :  The  Story  of  a  Journey  to  the  Sacred 
Mountain.  By  Edward  S.  Ellis.  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00 
The  central  interest  of  this  story  is  found  in  the  thrilling  ad. 
ventures  of  two  cousins,  Hermon  and  Eustace  Hadley,  on  their 
trip  across  the  island  of  Java,  from  Samarangtothe  Sacred  Moun 
tain.  In  a  land  where  the  Royal  Bengal  tiger  runs  at  large; 
where  the  rhinoceros  and  other  fierce  beasts  are  to  he  met  with 
at  unexpected  moments;  it  is  but  natural  that  the  heroes  of  this 
book  should  have  a  lively  experience.  Hermon  not  only  dis¬ 
tinguishes  himself  by  killing  a  full-grown  tiger  at  short  range, 
but  meets  with  the  most  startling  adventure  of  the  journey. 
There  is  much  in  this  narrative  to  instruct  as  well  a-  entertain  the 
reader,  and  so  deftly  has  Mr.  Ellis  used  his  material  that  theie  is 
not  a  dull  page  in  the  book.  The  two  heroes  are  brave,  manly 
young  fellows,  bubbling  over  with  boyish  independence.  They 
cope  with  the  many  difficulties  that  arise  during  the  trip  in  a  fear¬ 
less  way  that  is  bound  to  win  the  admiration  of  every  lad  who  is 
so  fortunate  as  to  read  their  adventures. 


Wrecked  on  Spider  Island;  or,  How  Ned  Rogers  Found  the 
Treasure.  By  James  Otis.  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

A  “  down-east”  plucky  lad  who  ships  as  cabin  boy,  not  from 
love  of  adventure,  but  because  it  is  the  only  course  remaining  by 
which  he  can  gain  a  livelihood.  While  in  his  bunk,  seasick, 
Ned  Rogers  hears  the  captain  and  mate  discussing  their  plans  for 
the  willful  wreck  of  the  brig  in  order  to  gain  the  insurance.  Once 
it  is  known  he  is  in  possession  of  the  secret  the  captain  maroons 
him  on  Spider  Island,  explaining  to  the  crew  that  the  boy  is 
afflicted  with  leprosy.  While  thus  involuntarily  playing  the  part 
of  a  Crusoe,  Ned  discovers  a  wreck  submerged  in  the  sand,  and 
overhauling  the  timbers  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  material 
with  which  to  build  a  hut  finds  a  considerable  amount  of  treasure. 
Raising  the  wreck;  a  voyage  to  Havana  under  sail;  shipping  there 
a  crew  and  running  for  Savannah;  the  attempt  of  the  crew  to 
seize  the  little  craft  after  learning  of  the  treasure  on  board,  and 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  successful  ending  of  the  journey,  all 
serve  to  make  as  entertaining  a  story  of  sea-life  as  the  most 
captious  boy  could  desire. 

Geoff  and  Jim:  A  Story  of  School  Life.  By  Ismay  Thorn.  II 
lustrated  by  A.  G.  Walker.  12mo,  cloth,  price  75  cents. 

“  This  is  a  prettily  told  story  of  the  life  spent  by  two  motherless  bairns  at 
a  small  preparatory  school.  Both  Geoff  and  Jim  are  very  lovable  characters, 
only  Jim  is  the  more  so;  and  the  scrapes  he  gets  into  and  the  trials  he  en¬ 
dures  will,  no  doubt,  interest  a  large  circle  of  young  readers.  —Church 

K™This  is  a  capital  children’s  story,  the  characters  well  portrayed,  and  the 
book  tastefully  bound  and  well  illustrated.  — Schoolmaster.  ,  „ 

“  The  story  can  be  heartily  recommended  as  a  present  for  boys. 

Standard. 
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The  Castaways  ;  or,  On  tlie  Florida  Reefs.  By  James  Otis. 

12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

This  tale  smacks  of  the  salt  sea.  It  is  just  the  kind  of  story 
that  the  majority  of  boys  yearn  for.  From  the  moment  that  the 
Sea  Queen  dispenses  with  the  services  of  the  tug  in  lower  New 
York  bay  till  the  breeze  leaves  her  becalmed  off  the  coast  of 
Florida,  one  can  almost  hear  the  whistle  of  the  wind  through  her 
rigging,  the  creak  of  her  straining  cordage  as  she  heels  to  the 
leeward,  and  feel  her  rise  to  the  snow-capped  waves  which  her 
sharp  bow  cuts  into  twin  streaks  of  foam.  Off  Marquesas  Keys 
she  floats  in  a  dead  calm.  Ben  Clark,  the  hero  of  the  story,  and 
Jake,  the  cook,  spy  a  turtle  asleep  upon  the  glassy  surface  of  the 
water.  They  determine  to  capture  him,  and  take  a  boat  for  that 
purpose,  and  just  as  they  succeed  in  catching  him  a  thick  fog 
cuts  them  off  from  the  vessel,  and  then  their  troubles  be  in. 
They  take  refuge  on  board  a  drifting  hulk,  a  storm  arises  and  they 
are  cast  ashore  upon  a  low  sandy  key.  Their  adventures  from 
this  point  cannot  fail  to  charm  the  reader.  As  a  writer  for  young 
people  Mr.  Otis  is  a  prime  favorite.  His  style  is  captivating,  and 
never  for  a  moment  does  he  allow  the  interest  to  flag.  In  “  The 
Castaways  ”  he  is  at  his  best. 

Tom  Thatcher’s  Fortune.  By  Horatio  Alger,  Ji*.  12mc, 

cloth,  price  $1.00. 

Like  all  of  Mr.  Alger’s  heroes,  Tom  Thatcher  is  a  brave,  am¬ 
bitious,  unselfish  boy.  He  supports  his  mother  aDd  sister  on 
meager  wages  earned  as  a  shoe-pegger  in  John  Simpson’s  factory. 
The  story  begins  with  Tom’s  discharge  from  the  factory,  because 
Mr.  Simpson  felt  annoyed  with  the  lad  for  interrogating  him  too 
closely  about  his  missing  father.  A  few  days  afterward  Tom 
learns  that  which  induces  him  to  start  overland  for  California  with 
the  view  of  probing  the  family  mystery.  He  meets  with  many  ad¬ 
ventures.  Ultimately  he  returns  to  his  native  village,  bringing  con¬ 
sternation  to  the  soul  of  John  Simpson,  who  only  escapes  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  his  villainy  by  making  full  restitution  to  the  man 
whose  friendship  he  had  betrayed.  The  story  is  told  in  that  en¬ 
tertaining  way  which  has  made  Mr.  Alger’s  name  a  household 
word  in  so  many  homes. 

Birdie  :  A  Tale  of  Child  Life.  By  H.  L.  Childe-Pemberton. 

Illustrated  by  H.  W.  Rainey.  12mo,  cloth,  price  75  cents. 

“  The  story  is  quaint  and  simple,  but  there  is  a  freshness  about  it  that 
makes  oue  hear  again  the  ringing  laugh  and  the  cheery  shout  of  children  at 
play  which  charmed  his  earlier  years.  "—New  York  Express. 

Popular  Fairy  Tales.  By  the  Brothers  Grimm.  Profusely 

Illustrated,  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

••  From  first  to  last,  almost  without  exception,  these  stories  are  delightful  ” 
—Athenaeum. 
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With  Lafayette  at  Yorktown:  A  Story  of  How  Two  Boys 
Joined  the  Continental  Army.  By  James  Otis.  12ino,  cloth, 
price  $1.00. 

The  two  boys  are  from  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  are  introduced 
in  August,  1781,  when  on  the  point  of  leaving  home  to  enlist  in 
Col.  Scammell’s  regiment,  then  stationed  near  New  York  City. 
Their  method  of  traveling  is  on  horseback,  and  the  author  has 
given  an  interesting  account  of  what  was  expected  from  boys  in 
the  Colonial  days.  The  lads,  after  no  slight  amount  of  adventure, 
are  sent  as  messengers — not  soldiers — into  the  south  to  find  the 
troops  under  Lafayette.  Once  with  that  youthful  general  they 
are  given  employment  as  spies,  and  enter  the  British  camp, 
bringing  away  valuable  information.  The  pictures  of  camp-life 
are  carefully  drawn,  and  the  portrayal  of  Lafayette’s  character  is 
thoroughly  well  done.  The  story  is  wholesome  in  tone,  as  are  all 
of  Mr.  Otis’  works.  There  is  ho  lack  of  exciting  incident  which 
the  youthful  reader  craves,  but  it  is  healthful  excitement  brim¬ 
ming  with  facts  which  every  boy  should  be  familiar  with,  and 
while  the  reader  is  following  the  adventures  of  Ben  Jaffreys  and 
Ned  Allen  he  is  acquiring  a  fund  of  historical  lore  which  will 
remain  in  his  memory  long  after  that  which  he  has  memorized 
from  text-books  has  been  forgotten. 

Lost  in  the  Canon  :  Sam  Willett’s  Adventures  on  the  Great 
Colorado.  By  Alfred  R.  Calhoun.  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 
This  story  hinges  on  a  fortune  left  to  Sam  Willett,  the  hero, 
and  the  fact  that  it  will  pass  to  a  disreputable  relative  if  the  lad 
dies  before  he  shall  have  reached  his  majority.  The  Vigilance 
Committee  of  Hurley’s  Gulch  arrest  Sam’s  father  and  an  associate 
for  the  crime  of  murder.  Their  lives  depend  on  the  production 
of  the  receipt  given  for  money  paid.  This  is  in  Sam’s  possession 
at  the  camp  on  the  other  side  of  the  canon.  A  messenger  is  dis¬ 
patched  to  get  it.  He  reaches  the  lad  in  the  midst  of  a  fearful 
storm  which  floods  the  canon.  His  father’s  peril  urges  Sam  to 
action.  A  raft  is  built  on  which  the  boy  and  his  friends  essay  to 
cross  the  torrent.  They  fail  to  do  so,  and  a  desperate  trip  down 
the  stream  ensues.  How  the  party  finally  escape  from  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  their  situation  and  Sam  readies  Hurley’s  Gulch  in  the  very 
nick  of  time,  is  described  in  a  graphic  style  that  stamps  Mr.  Cal¬ 
houn  as  a  master  of  his  art. 

Jack  :  A  Topsy  Turvy  Story.  By  C.  M.  Crawley-Boevei 
With  upward  of  Thirty  Illustrations  by  H.  J.  A.  Miles 
12mo,  cloth,  price  75  cents. 

“  The  illustrations  deserve  particular  mention,  as  they  add  largely  to  thi  i 
interest  of  this  amusing  volume  for  children.  Jack  falls  asleep  with  his  mind 
full  of  the  subject  of  the  fishpond,  and  is  very  much  surprised  presently  to 
find  himself  an  inhabitant  of  Waterworld,  where  he  goes  though  wonderful 
and  edifying  adventures.  A  handsome  and  pleasant  book.” — Literary  World 
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Search  for  the  Silver  City  :  A  Tale  of  Adventure  in  Yucatan. 

By  James  Otis,  12iuo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

Two  American  lads,  Teddy  Wright  and  Neal  Emery,  embark 
on  the  steam  yacht  Day  Dream  for  a  short  summer  cruise  to  the 
tropics.  Homeward  bound  the  yacht  is  destroyed  by  fire.  All 
hands  take  to  the  boats,  but  during  the  night  the  boat  is  cast  upon 
the  coast  of  Yucatan.  They  come  across  a  young  American 
named  Cummings,  who  entertains  them  with  the  story  of  the 
wonderful  Silver  City,  of  the  Chan  Santa  Cruz  Indians.  Cum¬ 
mings  proposes  with  the  aid  of  a  faithful  Indian  ally  to  brave 
the  perils  of  the  swamp  and  carry  off  a  number  of  the  golden 
images  from  the  temples.  Pursued  with  relentless  vigor  for  days 
their  situation  is  desperate.  At  last  their  escape  is  effected  in  an 
astonishing  manner.  Mr.  Otis  has  built  his  story  on  an  historical 
foundation.  It  is  so  full  of  exciting  incidents  that  the  reader  is 
quite  carried  away  with  the  novelty  and  realism  of  the  narrative. 

Frank  Fowler,  the  Cash  Boy.  By  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.  12mo, 

cloth,  price  $1.00. 

Thrown  upon  his  own  resources  Frank  Fowler,  a  poor  boy, 
bravely  determines  to  make  a  living  for  himself  and  his  foster- 
sister  Grace.  Going  to  New  York  he  obtains  a  situation  as  cash 
boy  in  a  dry  goods  store.  He  renders  a  service  to  a  wealthy  old 
gentleman  named  Wharton,  who  takes  a  fancy  to  the  lad.  Frank, 
after  losing  his  place  as  cash  boy,  is  enticed  by  an  enemy  to  a 
lonesome  part  of  New  Jersey  and  held  a  prisoner.  This  move  re¬ 
coils  upon  the  plotter,  for  it  leads  to  a  clue  that  enables  the  lad  to 
establish  his  real  identity.  Mr.  Alger's  stories  are  not  only  un¬ 
usually  interesting,  but  they  convey  a  useful  lesson  of  pluck  and 
manly  independence. 

Budd  Boyd’s  Triumph;  or,  the  Boy  Firm  of  Fox  Island.  By 

William  P.  Chtpman.  j.2iuo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

The  scene  of  this  story  is  laid  on  the  upper  part  of  Narragansett 
Bay,  and  the  leading  incidents  have  a  strong  salt  water  flavor. 
Owing  to  the  conviction  of  his  father  for  forgery  and  theft,  Budd 
Boyd  is  compelled  to  leave  his  home  and  strike  out  for  himself. 
Chance  brings  Budd  in  contact  with  Judd  Floyd.  The  two  boys: 
being  ambitious  and  clear  sighted,  form  a  partnership  to  catch 
and  sell  fish.  The  scheme  is  successfully  launched,  but  the  un¬ 
expected  appearance  on  the  scene  of  Thomas  Bagsley,  the  man 
whom  Budd  believes  guilty  of  the  crimes  attributed  to  his  father, 
leads  to  several  disagreeable  complications  that  nearly  caused  the 
lad’s  ruin.  His  pluck  and  good  sense,  however,  carry  him  through 
his  troubles.  In  following  the  career  of  the  boy  firm  of  Boyd  & 
Floyd,  the  youthful  reader  will  find  a  useful  lesson — that  industry 
and  perseverance  are  bound  to  lead  to  ultimate  success. 
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The  Errand  Boy;  or,  How  Phil  Brent  Won  Success.  By 

Horatio  Alger,  Jr.  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

The  career  of  “  The  Errand  Boy”  embraces  the  city  adventures 
of  a  smart  country  iad  who  at  an  early  age  was  abandoned  by  his 
father.  Philip  was  brought  up  by  a  kind-hearted  innkeeper 
named  Brent.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Brent  paved  the  way  for  the 
hero’s  subsequent  troubles.  Accident  introduces  him  to  the 
notice  of  a  retired  merchant  in  New  York,  who  not  only  secures 
him  the  situation  of  errand  boy  but  thereafter  stands  as  his 
friend.  An  unexpected  turn  of  fortune’s  wheel,  however,  brings 
Philip  and  his  father  together.  In  “The  Errand  Boy”  Philip 
Brent  is  possessed  of  the  same  sterling  qualities  so  conspicuous  in 
all  of  the  previous  creations  of  this  delightful  writer  for  our  youth. 

The  Slate  Picker  :  The  Story  of  a  Boy’s  Life  in  the  Coal  Mines. 

By  Harry  Prentice.  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

This  is  a  story  of  a  boy’s  life  in  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania. 
There  are  many  thrilling  situations,  notably  that  of  Ben  Burton’s 
leap  into  the  “  lion’s  mouth  ’’—the  yawning  shute  in  the  breakers 
— to  escape  a  beating  at  the  hands  of  the  savage  Spilkins,  the 
overseer.  Grade  Gordon  is  a  little  angel  in  rags,  Terence  O’DowM 
is  a  manly,  sympathetic  lad,  and  Enoch  Evans,  the  miner-poet,  is 
a  big-hearted,  honest  fellow,  a  true  friend  to  all  whose  bur¬ 
dens  seem  too  heavy  for  them  to  bear.  Ben  Burton,  thebero,  had 
a  hard  road  to  travel,  but  by  grit  and  energy  he  advanced  step  by 
step  until  he  found  himself  called  upon  to  fill  the  position  of 
chief  engineer  of  the  Kohinoor  Coal  Company. 

A  Runaway  Brig  ;  or,  An  Accidental  Cruise.  By  James  Otis. 

12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

“  A  Runaway  Brig  ”  is  a  sea  tale,  pure  and  simple,  and  that’s 
where  it  strikes  a  boy’s  fancy.  The  reader  can  look  out  upon 
the  wide  shimmering  sea  as  it  flashes  back  the  sunlight,  and 
imagine  himself  afloat  with  Harry  Vandyne,  Walter  Morse,  Jim 
Libby  and  that  old  shell-back,  Bob  Brace,  on  the  brig  Bonita, 
which  lands  on  one  of  the  Bahama  keys.  Finally  three  strangers 
steal  the  craft,  leaving  the  rightful  owners  to  shift  for  themselves 
aboard  a  broken-down  tug.  The  boys  discover  a  mysterious 
document  which  enables  them  to  find  a  buried  treasure,  then  a 
storm  comes  on  and  the  tug  is  stranded.  At  last  a  yacht  comes  in 
sight  and  the  party  with  the  treasure  is  taken  off  the  lonely  key. 
The  most  exacting  youth  is  sure  to  be  fascinated  with  this  enter¬ 
taining  story. 

Fairy  Tales  and  Stories.  By  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 

Profusely  Illustrated,  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

“  If  I  were  asked  to  select  a  child’s  library  I  should  name  these  three  volumes 
•English,’  '  Celtic,’  and  ‘Indian  Fairy  Tales,’  with  Grimm  and  Hans  Ander¬ 
sen’s  Fairy  Tales.  '"—Independent. 
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The  Island  Treasure  ;  or,  Harry  Darrel’s  Fortune.  By  Frank 

H.  Converse.  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

Harry  Darrel,  an  orphan,  having  received  a  nautical  training  on 
a  scliool-ship,  is  bent  on  going  to  sea  with  a  boyish  acquaintance 
named  Dan  Plunket.  A  runaway  horse  changes  his  prospects. 
Harry  saves  Dr.  Gregg  from  drowning  and  the  doctor  presents  his 
preserver  with  a  bit  of  property  known  as  Gregg’s  Island,  and 
makes  the  lad  sailing-master  of  his  sloop  yacht.  A  piratical  hoard 
is  supposed  to  be  hidden  somewhere  on  the  island.  After  much 
search  and  many  thwarted  plans,  at  last  Dan  discovers  the 
treasure  and  is  the  means  of  finding  Harry’s  father.  Mr.  Con¬ 
verse’s  stories  possess  a  charm  of  their  own  which  is  appreciated 
by  lads  who  delight  in  good  healthy  tales  that  smack  of  salt 
water. 

The  Boy  Explorers:  The  Adventures  of  Two  Boys  in  Alaska. 

By  Harry  Prentice.  l2mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

Two  boys,  Raymond  8nd  Spencer  Manning,  travel  from  San 
Francisco  to  Alaska  to  join  their  father  in  search  of  their  uncle, 
who,  it  is  believed,  was  captured  and  detained  by  the  inhabitants 
of  a  place  called  the  “  Heart  of  Alaska.”  On  ’  their  arrival  at 
Sitka  the  boys  with  an  Indian  guide  set  off  across  the  mountains. 
The  trip  is  fraught,  with  perils  that  test  the  lads’  courage  to  the 
utmost.  Reaching  the  Yukon  River  they  build  a  raft  and  float 
down  the  stream,  entering  the  Mysterious  River,  from  which  they 
barely  escape  with  their  lives,  only  to  be  captured  by  natives  of 
the  Heart  of  Alaska.  All  through  their  exciting  adventures  the 
lads  demonstrate  what  can  be  accomplished  by  pluck  and  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  their  experience  makes  one  of  the  most  interesting  tales 
ever  written. 

The  Treasure  Finders  :  A  Boy’s  Adventures  in  Nicaragua.  By 

James  Otis.  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

Roy^  and  Dean  Coloney,  with  their  guide  Tongla,  leave  their 
father’s  indigo  plantation  to  visit  the  wonderful  ruins  of  an  ancient 
city.  The  boys  eagerly  explore  the  dismantled  temples  of  an  ex¬ 
tinct  race  and  discover  three  golden  images  cunningly  hidden 
away.  They  escape  with  the  greatest  difficulty;  by  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  festive  gathering  they  seize  a  canoe  and  fly  down  the 
river.  Eventually  they  reach  safety  with  their  golden  prizes 
Mr.  Otis  is  the  prince  of  story  tellers,  for  he  handles  his  materiai 
with  consummate  skill.  We  doubt  if  he  has  ever  written  a  more 
entertaining  story  than  “  The  Treasure  Finders.” 

Household  Fairy  Tales.  By  the  Brothers  Grimm.  Profusely 

Illustrated,  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

“  As  a  collection  ot  fairy  tales  to  delight  children  of  aU  ages  this  work 
ranks  second  to  none.”— Daily  Graphic.  s  8  worE 
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Dan  the  Newsboy.  By  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.  12mo,  cloth, 

price  $ 1. 00. 

The  reader  is  introduced  to  Dan  Mordaunt  and  his  mother  living 
in  a  poor  tenement,  and  the  lad  is  pluckily  trying  to  make  ends 
meet  by  selling  papers  in  the  streets  of  New  York.  A  little 
heiress  of  six  years  is  confided  to  the  care  of  the  Morduunts.  At 
the  same  time  the  lad  obtains  a  position  in  a  wholesale  house. 
He  soon  demonstrates  how  valuable  he  is  to  the  firm  by  detecting 
the  bookkeeper  in  a  bold  attempt  to  rob  his  employers.  The 
child  is  kidnaped  and  Dan  tracks  the  child  to  the  bouse  where 
she  is  hidden,  and  rescues  her.  The  wealthy  aunt  of  the  little 
heiress  is  so  delighted  with  Dan’s  courage  and  many  good  qualities 
that  she  adopts  him  as  her  heir,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  book 
leaves  the  hero  on  the  high  road  to  every  earthly  desire. 


Tony  the  Hero  :  A  Brave  Boy’s  Adventure  with  a  Tramp.  By 

Horatio  Alger,  Jr.  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

Tony,  a  sturdy  bright-eyed  boy  of  fourteen,  is  under  the  control 
of  Rudolph  Rugg,  a  thorough  rascal,  shiftless  and  lazy,  spending 
his  time  tramping  about  the  country.  After  much  abuse  lony 
runs  away  and  gets  a  job  as  stable  boy  in  a  country  hotel,  lony  is 
heir  to  a  large  estate  in  England,  and  certain  persons  find  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  psoduce  proof  of  the  lad’s  death.  Rudolph  for  a  con¬ 
sideration  hunts  up  Tony  and  throws  him  down  a  deep  well.  Of 
course  Tony  escapes  from  the  fate  provided  for  him,  and  by  a 
brave  act  makes  a  rich  friend,  with  whom  he  goes  to  tjngland, 
where  he  secures  his  rights  and  is  prosperous.  #  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Alger  is  the  author  of  this  entertaining  book  will  at  once  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  all  juvenile  readers. 


A  Young  Hero ;  or,  Fighting  to  Win.  By  Edward  S.  Ellis. 

12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

This  storytells  how  a  valuable  solid  silver  service  was  stolen 
from  the  Misses  Perkinpine,  two  very  old  and  simple  minded 
ladies.  Fred  Sheldon,  the  hero  of  this  story  and  a  friend  of  the 
old  ladies,  undertakes  to  discover  the  thieves  and  have  them  ar¬ 
rested.  After  much  time  spent  in  detective  work,  he  succeeds  in 
discovering  the  silver  plate  and  winning  the  reward  for  its  re¬ 
storation.  During  the  narrative  a  circus  comes  to  town  and  a 
thrilling  account  of  the  escape  of  the  lion  from  its  cage,  with  its 
recapture,  is  told  in  Mr.  Ellis’  most  fascinating  style.  Every 
boy  will  be  glad  to  read  this  delightful  book. 


The  Days  of  Bruce:  A  Story  from  Scottish  History.  By  Grace 
Aguilar.  Illustrated,  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

“There  is  a  delightful  freshness,  sincerity  and  vivacity  about  all  of  Grace 
Aguilar’s  stories  which  cannot  fail  to  win  the  interest  and  admiration  of 
6very  lover  of  good  reading.11 — Boston  Beacon . 
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Tom  the  Bootblack;  or,  The  Road  to  Success.  By  Horatio 

Alger,  Jr.  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

A  bright,  enterprising  lad  was  Tom  the  bootblack.  He  was 
not  at  all  ashamed  of  his  humble  calling,  though  always  on  the 
lookout  to  better  himself.  His  guardian,  old  Jacob  Morton,  died, 
leaving  him  a  small  sum  of  money  and  a  written  confession  that 
Tom,  instead  of  being  of  humble  origin,  was  the  son  and  heir  of 
a  deceased  Western  merchant,  and  had  been  defrauded  out  of  his 
just  rights  by  an  unscrupulous  uncle.  The  lad  started  for  Cin¬ 
cinnati  to  look  up  his  heritage.  But  three  years  passed  away 
before  he  obtained  his  first  clue.  Mr.  Grey,  the  uncle,  did  not 
hesitate  to  employ  a  ruffian  to  kill  the  lad.  The  plan  failed,  and 
Gilbert  Grey,  once  Tom  the  bootblack,  came  into  a  comfortable 
fortune.  This  is  one  of  Mr.  Alger’s  best  stories. 

Captured  by  Zulus  :  A  story  of  Trapping  in  Africa.  By  Harr'S 

Prentice.  12mo,  cloth,  price  fl.GO. 

This  story  details  the  adventures  of  two  lads,  Dick  Elsworth 
and  Bob  Harvey,  in  the  wilds  of  South  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  supply  of  zoological  curiosities.  By  stratagem  the 
Zulus  capture  Dick  and  Bob  and  take  them  to  their  principal 
kraal  or  village.  The  lads  escape  death  by  digging  their  way 
out  of  the  prison  hut  by  night.  They  are  pursued,  and  after  a 
rough  experience  the  boys  eventually  rejoin  the  expedition  and 
take  part  in  several  wild  animal  hunts.  The  Zulus  finally  give 
up  pursuit  and  the  expedition  arrives  at  the  coast  without  further 
trouble.  Mr.  Prentice  has  a  delightful  method  of  blending  fact 
with  fiction.  He  tells  exactly  how  wild-beast  collectors  secure 
specimens  on  their  native  stamping  grounds,  and  these  descrip¬ 
tions  make  very  entertaining  reading. 

Tom  the  Ready ;  or,  Up  from  the  Lowest.  By  Randolph 

Hill.  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

This  is  a  dramatic  narrative  of  the  unaided  rise  of  a  fearless, 
ambitious  boy  from  the  lowest  round  of  foitune’s  ladder — the 
gate  of  the  poorhouse — to  wealth  and  the  governorship  of  his 
native  State.  Thomas  Seacomb  begins  life  with  a  purpose.  While 
yet  a  schoolboy  he  conceives  and  presents  to  the  world  the  germ 
of  the  Overland  Express  Co.  At  the  very  outset  of  his  career 
jealousy  and  craft  seek  to  blast  his  promising  future.  Later  he 
sets  out  to  obtain  a  charter  for  a  railroad  line  in  connection  with 
the  express  business.  Now  he  realizes  what  it  is  to  match  him¬ 
self  against  capital.  Yet  he  wins  and  the  railroad  is  built.  Only 
an  uncommon  nature  like  Toni’s  could  successfully  oppose  such  a 
combine.  How  he  manages  to  win  the  battle  is  told  by  Mr.  Hill 
in  a  masterful  way  that  thrills  the  reader  and  hvids  his  attention 
and  sympathy  to  the  end. 
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Roy  Gilbert’s  Sea-ch :  A  Tale  of  the  Great  Lakes.  By  Wm.  P. 

Chifman.  12uio,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

A  deep  mystery  hangs  over  the  parentage  of  Roy  Gilbert. 
He  arranges  with  two  schoolmates  to  make  a  tour  of  the 
Great  Lakes  on  a  steam  launch.  The  three  boys  leave  Erie  on 
the  launch  and  visit  many  points  of  interest  on  the  lakes.  Soon 
afterward  the  lad  is  conspicuous  in  the  rescue  of  an  elderly  gentle¬ 
man  and  a  lady  from  a  sinking  yacht.  Later  on  the  cruise  of  the 
launch  is  brought  to  a  disastrous  termination  and  the  boys  nar¬ 
rowly  escape  with  their  lives.  The  hero  is  a  manly,  self-reliant 
boy,  whose  adventures  will  be  followed  with  interest. 

The  Young  Scout;  The  Story  of  a  West  Point  Lieutenant.  By 

Edward  S.  Elias.  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

The  crafty  Apache  chief  Geronimo  but  a  few  years  ago  was  the 
most  terrible  scourge  of  the  southwest  border.  The  author  has 
woven, in  a  tale  of  thrilling  interest,  all  the  incidents  of  Geronimo’s 
last  raid.  The  hero  is  Lieutenant  James  Decker,  a  recent  graduate 
of  West  Point.  Ambitious  to  distinguish  himself  so  as  to  win 
well-deserved  promotion,  the  young  man  takes  many  a  desperate 
chance  against  the  enemy  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  nar¬ 
rowly  escapes  with  his  life.  The  story  naturally  abounds  in 
thrilling  situations,  and  being  historically  correct,  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe  it  will  find  great  favor  with  the  boys.  In  our  opinion 
Mr.  Ellis  is  the  best  writer  of  Indian  stories  now  before  the 
public. 

Adrift  in  the  Wilds  :  The  Adventures  of  Two  Shipwrecked 

Boys.  By  Edward  S.  Ellis.  12mo,  cloth,  price,  $1.00. 

Elwood  Brandon  and  Howard  Lawrence,  cousins  and  school¬ 
mates,  accompanied  by  a  lively  Irishman  called  O’Rooney,  are  en 
route  for  San  Francisco.  Oil  the  coast  of  California  the  steamer 
takes  fire.  The  two  boys  and  their  companion  reach  the  shore 
with  several  of  the  passengers.  While  O’Rooney  and  the  lads 
are  absent  inspecting  the  neighborhood  O’Rooney  has  an  excit¬ 
ing  experience  and  young  Brandon  becomes  separated  from  his 
party.  He  is  captured  by  hostile  Indians,  but  is  rescued  by  an 
Indian  W’hom  the  lads  had  assisted.  This  is  a  very  entertaining 
narrative  of  Southern  California  in  the  days  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  railroads.  Mr.  Ellis  seems  to 
be  particularly  happy  in  this  line  of  fiction,  and  the  present  story 
is  fully  as  entertaining  as  anything  he  has  ever  written. 

The  Red  Fairy  Book.  Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.  Profusely 

Illustrated,  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

“  A  gift-book  that  will  charm  any  child,  and  all  older  folk  who  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  retain  their  taste  for  the  old  nursery  stories.”— Literary 
World. 
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The  Boy  Cruisers ;  or,  Paddling  in  Florida.  By  St.  George 
Rathborne.  12mo,  clotli,  price,  $1.00. 

Boys  who  like  an  admixture  of  sport  and  adventure  will  find 
this  book  just  to  their  taste.  We  promise  them  that  they  will 
not  go  to  sleep  over  the  rattling  experiences  ot  Andrew  George 
and  Roland  Carter,  who  start  on  a  canoe  trip  along  the  Gult 
coast,  from  Key  West  to  Tampa,  Florida.  Their  first  adventure 
is  with  a  pair  of  rascals  who  steal  their  boats.  Next  they  run 
into  a  gale  in  the  Gulf  and  have  a  lively  experience  while  it  lasts. 
After  that  they  have  a  lively  time  with  alligators  and  divers 
varieties  of  the  finny  tribe.  Andrew  gets  into  trouble  with  a 
hand  of  Seminole  Indians  and  gets  away  without  having  his 
scalp  raised.  After  tliis  there  is  no  lack  ot  fun  till  they 
reach  their  destination.  That  Mr.  Rathborne  knows  just  how  to 
interest  the  boys  is  apparent  at  a  glance,  and  lads  who  are  m 
search  of  a  rare  treat  will  do  well  to  read  this  entertaining  story. 

Guy  Harris:  The  Runaway.  By  Harry  Castlemon.  12mo, 

cloth,  price  $1.00. 

Guy  Harris  lived  in  a  small  city  on  the  shore  of  one  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  His  head  became  filled  with  quixotic  notions  of 
going  West  to  hunt  grizzlies,  in  fact,  Indians.  He  is  per¬ 
suaded  to  go  to  sea,  and  gets  a  glimpse  of  the  rough  side  of  life 
in  a  sailor’s  hoarding  house.  He  ships  on  a  vessel  and  for  five 
months  leads  a  hard  life.  He  deserts  his  ship  at  San  Francisco 
and  starts  out  to  become  a  backwoodsman,  but  rough  experiences 
soon  cure  him  of  all  desire  to  be  a  hunter.  At  St.  Louis  he  be¬ 
comes  a  clerk  and  for  a  time  he  yields  to  the  temptations  of  a 
great  city.  The  book  will  not  only  interest  boys  generally  on 
account  of  its  graphic  style,  but  will  put  many  facts  before  their 
eyes  in  a  new  light.  This  is  one  of  Castlemon’s  most  attractive 
stories. 

The  Train  Boy.  By  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.  12mo,  cloth,  price 

$1.00. 

Paul  Palmer  was  a  wide-awake  boy  of  sixteen  who  supported 
his  mother  and  sister  by  selling  books  and  papers  on  one  of  the 
trains  running  between  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  He  detects  a 
young  man  named  Luke  Denton  in  the  act  of  picking  the  pocket 
of  a  young  lady,  and  also  incurs  the  enmity  of  his  brother  Ste¬ 
phen,  a  worthless  follow.  Luke  and  Stephen  plot  to  ruin  Paul, 
but  their  plans  are  frustrated.  In  a  railway  accident  many  pas¬ 
sengers  are  killed,  but  Paul  is  fortunate  enough  to  assist  a  Chicago 
merchant,  who  out  of  gratitude  takes  him  into  his  employ.  Paul 
is  sent  to  manage  a  mine  in  Custer  City  and  executes  his  com¬ 
mission  with  tact  and  judgment  and  is  well  started  on  the  road 
to  business  prominence.  This  is  one  of  Mr.  Alger’s  most  attrac¬ 
tive  stories  and  is  sure  to  please  all  readers. 
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Joe  s  Luck  :  A  Boy’s  Adventures  in  California.  Bv  Horatio 
Alger,  Jr.  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

Without  a  doubt  Joe  Mason  was  a  lucky  bov,  but  he  deserved 
the  golden  chances  that  fell  to  his  lot,  for  he  had  the  pluck  and 
ambition  to  push  himself  to  the  front.  Joe  had  but  one  dollar  in 
the  world  when  he  stood  despondently  on  the  California  Mail 
Steamship  Co.’s  dock  in  New  York  watching  the  preparations  iu- 
mdent  to  the  departure  of  the  steamer.  The  same  dollar  was 
still  Joe  s  entire  capital  when  he  landed  in  the  bustling  town  of 
tents  and  one-story  cabins— the  San  Francisco  of  ’51,  and  inside 
of  the  week  the  boy  was  proprietor  of  a  small  restaurant  earning  a 
comfortable  profit.  The  story  is  chock  full  of  stirring  incidents, 
while  the  amusing  situations  are  furnished  by  Joshua  Bickford’ 
from  Pumpkin  Hollow,  and  the  fellow  who  modestly  styles  him¬ 
self  the  “Rip-tail  Roarer,  from  Pike  Co.,  Missouri.”  Mr.  Alger 
never  writes  a  poor  book,  and  “Joe’s  Luck”  is  certainly  one  of 
his  best. 

Three  Bright  Girls  :  A  Story  of  Chance  and  Mischance.  By 
Annie  E.  Armstrong.  With  full  page  Illustrations  by  W. 
Parkinson.  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

By  a  sudden  turn  of  lortune’s  wheel  the  three  heroines  of  this 
story  are  brought  down  from  a  household  of  lavish  comfort  to 
meet  the  incessant  cares  and  worries  of  those  who  have  to  eke  out 
a  very  limited  income.  And  the  charm  of  the  story  lies  in  the 
cheery  helpfulness  of  spirit  developed  in  the  girls  by  their  changed 
circumstances;  while  the  author  finds  a  pleasant  ending  to  all 
their  happy  makeshifts. 

“  The  story  is  charmingly  told,  and  the  book  can  be  warmly  recommended 
as  a  present  for  girls.”— Standard. 

Giannetta :  A  Girl’s  Story  of  Herself.  By  Rosa  Mulholland. 
With  full-page  Illustrations  by  Lockhart  Bogle.  12mo, 
cloth,  price  $1.00. 

The  daughter  of  a  gentleman,  who  had  married  a  poor  Swiss 
girl,  was  stolen  as  an  infant  by  some  of  her  mother’s  relatives. 
The  child  having  died,  they  afterward  for  the  sake  of  gain  sub¬ 
stitute  another  child  for  it,  and  the  changeling,  after  becoming 
a  clever  modeler  of  clay  images,  is  suddenly  transferred  to  the 
position  of  a  rich  heiress.  She  develops  into  a  good  and  accom¬ 
plished  woman,  and  though  the  imposture  of  her  early  friends  is 
finally  discovered,  she  has  gained  too  much  love  and  devotion  to 
be  really  a  sufferer  by  the  surrender  of  her  estates. 

“  Extremely  well  told  and  full  of  interest.  Giannetta  is  a  true  heroine- 
warm-hearted,  self-sacrificing,  and,  as  all  good  women  nowadays  are,  largely 
touched  with  enthusiasm  of  humanity.  The  illustrations  are  unusually  good. 
One  of  the  most  attractive  gift  books  of  the  season.”— The  Academy. 
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Margery  Merton’s  Girlhood.  By  Alice  Corkran.  With  full- 
page  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.  12ino.  cloth,  price 

$1.00. 

Thp  experiences  of  an  orphan  girl  who  in  infancy  is  left  by  her 
father-an  officer  in  India-to  the  care  of  an  elderly  aunt  residing 
near  Paris.  The  accounts  of  the  various  persons  who  have  an 
after  influence  on  the  storv,  the  school  companions  of  Marge  y, 
ffiriSS  rf  the  Conventual  College  of  Art,  the  professor  and 
the  peasantry  of  Fontainebleau,  are  singularly  vivid.  I  here  is  a 
subtle  attraction  about  the  book  which  will  make  it  a  great  favorite 
with  thoughtful  girls. 

u  Another  book  for  girls  we  can  warmly  commend.  There  is  a  deligntiul 
piqutncy  fn  the  e^erienceland  trials  of  a  young  English  girl  who  studies 
painting  in  Paris.”—  Saturday  Review. 

Under  False  Colors:  A  Story  from  Two  Girls’  Lives.  By 
Sarah  Doddnet.  With  full-page  Illustrations  by  G.  G.  Kife- 
burne.  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

A  story  which  has  in  it  so  strong  a  dramatic  element  that  it 
will  attract  readers  of  all  ages  and  of  either  sex.  The  incidents 
of  the  plot,  arising  from  the  thoughtless  indulgence  of  a  decep¬ 
tive  freak,  are  exceedingly  natural,  and  the  keen  interest  ot  the 
narrative  is  sustained  from  beginning  to  en  i. 

“  Sarah  Doudney  has  no  superior  as  a  writer  of  high-toned  stories— pure 
in  style,  original  in  conception,  and  with  skillfully  wrought  out  pl°£s,  but 
we  have  seen  nothing  equal  in  dramatic  energy  to  this  book." -Christian 
Leader. 

Down  the  Snow  Stairs ;  or,  From  Good-night  to  Good-morning. 
By  Alice  Corkran.  With  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne. 
12mo,  cloth,  price  75  cents. 

This  is  a  remarkable  story:  full  of  vivid  fancy  and  quaint 
originality.  In  its  most  fantastic  imaginings  it  carries  with  it  a 
sense  of  reality,  and  derives  a  singular  attraction  from  that  com¬ 
bination  of  simplicity,  originality,  and  subtle  humor,  which  is  so 
much  appreciated  by  lively  and  thoughtful  children.  Children 
of  a  larger  growth  will  also  be  deeply  interested  in  Kitty  s  strange 
journey,  and  her  wonderful  experiences. 

“Among  all  the  Christmas  volumes  which  the  year  has  brought  to  our 
table  this  one  stands  out  facile  princeps—a  gem  of  the  first  water,  bearing 
upon  every  one  of  its  pages  the  signet  mark  of  genius.  .  .  .  All  is  toia 
with  such  simplicity  and  perfect  naturalness  that  the  dream  appears  to  De  a 
solid  reality.  It  is  indeed  a  Little  Pilgrim’s  Progress.”—  Christian  Leader. 

The  Tapestry  Room:  A  Child’s  Romance.  By  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth.  Illustrated  by  Walter  Crane.  12mo,  cloth,  price 
75  cents. 

“Mrs.  Molesworth  is  a  charming  painter  of  the  nature  and  ways  of  children: 
and  she  has  done  good  service  in  giving  us  this  charming  juvenile  which  wifi 
delight  the  young  people.”— Athenaeum,  London. 
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Little  Miss  Peggy  :  Only  a  Nursery  Story.  By  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth.  With  Illustrations  by  Walter  Crane.  12mo,  cloth, 
price  75  cents. 

Mrs.  Molesworth’s  children  are  finished  studies.  She  is  never 
sentimental,  but  writes  common  sense  in  a  straightforward  man- 
ner.  A  joyous  earnest  spirit  pervades  her  work,  and  her  sym¬ 
pathy  is  unbounded.  She  loves  them  with  her  whole  heart, 
while  she  lays  bare  their  little  minds,  and  expresses  their  foibles, 
their  faults,  their  virtues,  their  inward  struggles,  their  concep¬ 
tion  of  duty,  and  their  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  right  and 
wrong  of  things^  She  knows  their  characters,  she  understands 
their  wants,  and  she  desires  to  help  them. 

Polly :  A  New  Fashioned  Girl.  By  L.  T.  Meade.  Illustrated 
12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

Fe*w  authors  have  achieved  a  popularity  equal  to  Mrs.  Meade 
as  a  writer  of  stories  for  young  girls.  Her  characters  are  living 
beings  of  flesh  and  blood,  not  lay  figures  of  conventional  type. 
Into  the  trials  and  crosses,  and  everyday  experiences,  the  reader 
enters  at  on'ee  with  zest  and  hearty  sympathy.  While  Mrs. 
Meade  always  writes  with  a  high  moral  purpose,  her  lessons  of 
life,  purity  and  nobility  of  character  are  rather  inculcated  by 
example  than  intruded  as  sermons. 

Rosy.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth.  Illustrated  by  Walter  Crane. 
12mo,  cloth,  price  75  cents. 

Mrs.  Molesworth,  considering  the  quality  and  quantity  of  her 
labors,  is  the  best  story-teller  for  children  England  has  yet 
known.  This  is  a  bold  statement  and  requires  substantiation. 
Mrs.  Molesworth,  during  the  last  six  years,  has  never  failed  to 
occupy  a  prominent  place  among  the  juvenile  writers  of  the 
season. 

“  A  very  pretty  story.  .  .  .  The  writer  knows  children  and  their  ways 
well.  .  .  .  The  illustrations  are  exceedingly  well  drawn.”—  Spectator. 

Little  Sunshine’s  Holiday:  A  Picture  from  Life.  By  Miss 
Mulock.  Illustrated  by  Walter  Crane.  12mo,  cloth,  price 
75  cents. 

“  This  is  a  pretty  narrative  of  baby  life,  describing  the  simple  doings  and 
sayings  of  a  very  charming  and  rather  precocious  child  nearly  three  years 
old.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  Will  be  delightful  to  those  who  have  nurseries  peopled  by  *  Little  Sun¬ 
shines  ’  of  their  own.” — Athenceum. 

Esther:  A  Book  for  Girls.  By  Rosa  N.  Carey.  Illustrated, 
12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

“  she  inspires  her  readers  simply  by  bringing  them  in  contact  with  the 
characters,  who  are  in  themselves  inspiring.  Her  simple  stories  are  woven 
in  order  to  give  her  an  opportunity  to  describe  her  characters  by  their  own 
conduct  in  seasons  of  trial.”— Chicago  Times. 
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Sweet  Content.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth.  Illustrated  by  W. 
Rainey.  12mo,  cloth,  price  75  cents. 

“  it  seems  to  me  not  at  all  easier  to  draw  a  lifelike  child  than  to  draw  a 
lifelike  man  or  woman:  Shakespeare  and  Webster  were  the  only  two  men  of 
their  age  who  could  do  it  with  perfect  delicacy  and  success.  Our  own  age  is 
more  fortunate,  on  this  single  score  at  least,  having  a  larger  and  far  nobler 
proportion  of  female  writers;  among  whom,  since  the  death  of  George  Eliot, 
there  is  none  left  whose  touch  is  so  exquisite  and  masterly,  whose  love  is  so 
thoroughly  according  to  knowledge,  whose  bright  and  sweet  invention  is  so 
fruitful,  so  truthful,  or  so  delightful  as  Mrs.  Molesworth.”— A.  C.  Swinburne. 

One  of  a  Covey.  By  the  Author  of  “Honor  Bright,”  “Miss 
Toosey’s  Mission.”  With  Numerous  Illustrations  by  H.  J.  A. 
Miles.  12mo,  cloth,  price  75  cents. 

“  Full  of  spirit  and  life,  so  well  sustained  throughout  that  grown-up  readers 
may  enjoy  it  as  much  as  children.  This  ‘  Covey  ’  consists  of  the  twelve 
children  of  a  hard-pressed  Dr.  Partridge,  out  of  which  is  chosen  a  little  girl 
to  be  adopted  by  a  spoilt,  fine  lady.  .  .  .  It  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  the 
season .  ’  ’ — Guardian. 

“  We  have  rarely  read  a  story  for  boys  and  girls  with  greater  pleasure. 
One  of  the  chief  characters  would  not  have  disgraced  Dickens'  pen.”— 
Literary  World. 

The  Little  Princess  of  Tower  Hill.  By  L.  T.  Meade.  Illus¬ 
trated,  12mo,  cloth,  price  75  cents. 

“  This  is  one  of  the  prettiest,  books  for  children  published,  as  pretty  as  a 
pond-lily,  and  quite  as  fragraot.  Nothing  could  be  imagined  more  attractive 
to  young  people  than  such  a  combination  of  fresh  pages  and  fair  pictures; 
and  while  children  will  rejoice  over  it — which  is  much  better  than  crying  for 
it— it  is  a  book  that  can  be  read  with  pleasure  even  by  older  boys  and  girls.” 
— Boston  Advertiser. 

Honor  Bright  ;  or,  The  Four- Leaved  Shamrock.  By  the  Author 

of  “One  of  a  Covey,”  “Miss  Toosey’s  Mission,”  etc.,  etc. 

With  full-page  Illustrations.  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

“  It  requires  a  special  talent  to  describe  the  sayings  and  doings  of  children, 
and  the  author  of  'Honor  Bright,’  ‘ One  of  a  Covey,'  possesses  that  talent 
in  no  small  degree.” — Literary  Churchman. 

“A  cheery,  sensible,  and  healthy  tale.” — The  Times. 

The  Cuckoo  Clock.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth.  With  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  Walter  Crane.  12mo,  cloth,  price  75  cents. 

“A  beautiful  little  story.  It  will  be  read  with  delight  by  every  child  into 
whose  hands  it  is  placed.  .  .  .  The  author  deserves  all  the  praise  that  has 
been,  is,  and  will  be  bestowed  on  ‘  The  Cuckoo  Clock.’  Children’s  stories  ire 
plentiful,  but  one  like  this  is  not  to  be  met  with  every  day.”— Ball  Mall 
Gazette. 

Girl  Neighbors;  or,  The  Old  Fashion  and  the  New.  By  Sarah 
Tytler.  With  full-page  Illustrations  by  C.  T.  Garland. 
12mo,  cloth,  price  75  cents. 

“  One  of  the  most  effective  and  quietly  humorous  of  Miss  Tytler’s  stories. 
‘Girl  Neighbors  ’  >s  a  pleasant  comedy,  not  so  much  of  errors  as  of  preju¬ 
dices  got  rid  of,  very  healthy,  very  agreeable,  and  very  well  written.”— 
Spectator. 
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Tha  Little  Lame  Prince.  By  Miss  Mulock.  Illustrated, 
cloth,  price  75  cents. 

“  *\°  sweeter— that  is  the  proper  word— Christmas  story  for  the  little  folks 
eoula  easily  be  found,  and  it  is  as  delightful  for  older  readers  as  well  There 
is  a  moral  to  it  which  the  reader  can  find  out  for  himself,  if  he  chooses  to 
think.  — Herald,  Cleveland. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Brownie.  As  Told  to  my  Child.  By 

Miss  Mulock.  Illustrated,  12mo,  cloth,  price  75  cents. 

“  The  author  of  this  delightful  little  book  leaves  it  in  doubt  all  through 
whether  there  actually  is  such  a  creature  in  existence  as  a  Brownie,  but  she 
makes  us  hope  that  there  might  be.” — Standard ,  Chicago. 

Only  a  Girl  :  A  Story  of  a  Quiet  Life.  A  Tale  of  Brittany. 
Adapted  from  the  the  French  by  C.  A.  Jones.  Illustrated, 
12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

“We  can  thoroughly  recommend  this  brightly  written  and  homely  narra- 
rative.” — Saturday  Review. 

Little  Rosebud  ;  or,  Things  Will  Take  a  Turn.  By  Beatrice 

Harraden.  Illustrated,  12mo,  cloth,  price  75  cents. 

“  A  most  delightful  little  book.  .  .  .  Miss  Harraden  is  so  bright,  so 
healthy,  and  so  natural  withal  that  the  book  ought,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  to 
be  added  to  every  girl’s  library  in  the  land.” — Boston  Transcript. 

Little  Miss  Joy.  By  Emma  Marshall.  Illustrated,  12mo, 
cloth,  price  75  cents. 

“A  very  pleasant  and  instructive  story,  told  by  a  very  charming  writer  in 
such  an  attractive  way  as  to  win  favor  among  its  young  readers.  The  illus¬ 
trations  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  book.”— Utica  Herald. 

Little  Lucy’s  Wonderful  Globe.  By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge. 
Illustrated,  12mo,  cloth,  price  75  cents. 

“  This  story  is  unique  among  tales  intended  for  children,  alike  for  pleasant 
instruction,  quaintness  of  humor,  gentle  pathos,  and  the  subtlety  with  which 
lessons  moral  and  otherwise  are  conveyed  to  children,  and  perhaps  to  their 
seniors  as  well.”— The  Spectator. 

Joan’s  Adventures  at  the  North  Pole  and  Elsewhere.  By 

Alice  Corkran.  Illustrated,  12mo,  cloth,  price  75  cents. 

“  Wonderful  as  the  adventures  of  Joan  are,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they 
are  very  naturally  worked  out  and  very  plausibly  presented.  Altogether 
this  is  an  excellent  story  for  girls.” — Saturday  Review. 

Count  Up  the  Sunny  Days :  A  Story  for  Boys  and  Girls.  By 

C.  A.  Jones.  With  full-page  Illustrations,  12tno,  cloth,  price 

75  cents. 

“  An  unusually  good  children’s  story.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

Sue  and  I.  By  Mrs.  O’Reilly.  Illustrated,  12mo,  cloth,  price 
75  cents. 

“A  thoroughly  delightful  book,  full  of  sound  wisdom  as  well  as  fun.”  — 
Athenaeum. 
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Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland.  By  Lewis  Carroll. 
With  42  Illustrations  by  John  Tenniel.  12mo,  cloth,  price 


75  cents. 

“  From  first  to  last,  almost  without  exception,  this  story  is 
droll,  humorous  and  illustrated  in  harmony  with  the  story. 
Express. 


delightfully 
—New  York 


Celtic  Fairy  Tales.  Edited  by  Joseph  Jacobs.  Illustrated  by 
J.  D.  Batten.  12mo,  cloth,  preic  $1.00. 


-*  a  stock  of  delightful  little  narratives  gathered  chiefly  from  the  Celtic¬ 
speaking  peasants  of  Ireland.”—  Daily  Telegraph.  .  .  -  r,f 

»  A  perfectly  lovely  book.  And  oh!  the  wonderful  pictures  inside.  Get 
this  book  if  you  can;  it  is  capital,  all  through.”— Pall  Mall  Budget. 


English  Fairy  Tales.  Edited  by  Joseph  Jacobs.  Illustrated 
by  J.  D.  Batten.  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

“The  tales  are  simply  delightful.  No  amount  of  description  can  do  them 
justice.  The  only  way  is  to  read  the  book  through  from  cover  to  cover.  — 
Maqazine  and  Book  Review.  .  _  _  ,  , 

u  The  book  is  intended  to  correspond  to  4  Grimm  s  Fairy  Tales,  and  it  must 
be  allowed  that  its  pages  fairly  rival  in  interest  those  of  the  well-known  re¬ 
pository  of  fo'Jk-lore. n— Sydney  Morning  Herald . 

Indian  Fairy  Tales.  Edited  by  Joseph  Jacobs.  Illustrated  by 
J.  D  Batten.  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

“  Mr.  Jacobs  brings  home  to  us  in  a  clear  and  intelligible  manner  the  enor- 
mous  influence  which  v  Indian  Fairy  Tales’*  have  had  upon  European  litera- 
ture  of  the  kind.” — Gloucester  Journal. 

“  The  present  combination  will  be  welcomed  not  alone  by  the  little  ones  tor 
whom  it  is  specially  combined,  but  also  by  children  of  larger  growth  and 
added  years.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

The  Blue  Fairy  Book.  Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.  Profusely 
Illustrated,  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

“  The  tales  are  simply  delightful.  N  o  amount  of  description  can  do  them 
justice.  The  only  way  is  to  read  the  book  through  from  cover  to  cover.’  — 
Magazine  and  Book  Review. 

The  Green  Fairy  Book.  Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.  Profusely 
Illustrated,  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

“The  most  delightful  book  of  fairytales,  taking  form  and  contents  to¬ 
gether,  ever  presented  to  children.” — E.  S.  Hartland,  in  Folk-Lore. 

The  Yellow  Fairy  Book.  Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.  Profusely 
Illustrated,  12tno,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

“  As  a  collection  of  fairy  tales  to  delight  children  of  all  ages  ranks  second 
to  none.” — Daily  Graphic  (with  illustrations). 

Through  the  Looking  Glass,  and  What  Alice  Found  There. 

By  Lewis  Carroll.  With  50  Illustrations  by  John  Tenniel. 

“A  delight  alike  to  the  young  people  and  their  elders,  extremely  funny 
beth  in  text  and  illustrations.  ’  ’ — Boston  Express. 
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The  Heir  of  Redclyffe.  By  Chaklotte  M.  Yonge.  Illustrated, 
12luo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

“A  narrative  full  of  interest  from  first  to  last.  It  is  told  clearly  and  in  a 
straightforward  manner  and  arrests  the  attention  of  the  reader  at  once,  so 
that  one  feels  afresh  the  unspeakable  pathos  of  the  story  to  the  end,”— 
London  Graphic. 

The  Dove  in  the  Eagle's  Nest.  By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge. 
Illustrated,  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

“  Among  all  the  modern  writers  we  believe  Miss  Yonge  first,  not  in  genius, 
but  in  this,  that  she  employs  her  great  abilities  for  a  high  and  noble  purpose. 
We  know  of  few  modern  writers  whose  works  may  be  so  safely  commended 
as  hers.” — Cleveland  Times. 

A  Sweet  Girl  Graduate.  By  L.  T.  Meade.  Illustrated,  12mo, 
cloth,  price  $1.00. 

“  One  of  this  popular  author’s  best.  The  characters  are  well  imagined  and 
drawn.  The  story  moves  with  plenty  of  spirit  and  the  interest  does  not  flag 
until  the  end  too  quickly  comes.” — Providence  Journal. 

The  Palace  'Beautiful  :  A  Story  for  Girls.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 
Illustrated,  cloth,  12mo,  price  $1.00. 

“  A  bright  and  interesting  story.  The  many  admirers  of  Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade 
in  this  country  will  be  delighted  with  the  ‘Palace  Beautiful  ’  for  more  reasons 
than  one.” — New  York  Recorder. 

A  World  of  Girls :  The  Story  of  a  School.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 
Illustrated,  12ino,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

“  One  of  those  wholesome  stories  which  it  does  one  good  to  read.  It  will 
afford  pure  Jelight  to  her  numerous  readers.”— Boston  Home  Journal. 

The  Lady  of  the  Forest :  A  Story  for  Girls.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 
Illustrated,  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

“  This  story  is  written  in  the  author’s  well-known,  fresh  and  easy  style. 
All  girls  fond  of  reading  will  be  charmed  by  this  well-written  story.  It  is 
told  with  the  author’s  customary  grace  and  spirit.”— Post  on  Times. 

At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind.  By  George  Macdonald. 
Illustrated  by  George  Groves,  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

“  A  very  pretty  story,  with  much  of  the  freshness  and  Vigor  of  Mr.  Mac¬ 
donald’s  earlier  work.  .  .  .  It  is  a  sweet,  earnest,  and  wholesome  fairy 
story,  and  the  quaint  native  humor  is  delightful.  A  most  delightful  volume 
for  young  readers.” — Philadelphia  Times. 

The  Water  Babies  :  A  Fairy  Tale  for  a  Land  Baby.  By  Charles 
Kingsley.  Illustrated,  12tno,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

“  The  strength  of  his  work,  as  well  as  its  peculiar  charms,  consist  in  his 
description  of  the  experiences  of  a  youth  with  life  under  water  in  the  luxu¬ 
riant  wealth  of  which  he  revels  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  poetical  nature.”— 
New  York  Tribune. 


The  Fairy  Library 


A  series  of  books  composed  'wholly  of  Fairy 
Stories,  compiled  and  edited  by  various  authors, 
comprising  the  fairy  stories  and  folk  tales  of 
various  people.  Each  volume  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  orna¬ 
mented  in  gold  and  colors. 


PRICE  £1.00  PER  VOLUME. 


(  The  Ted  Fairy  Book,  edited  by 
Andrew  Lang,  with  numerous  illustra¬ 
tions  by  H.  J.  Ford  and  Lancelot  Speed, 
cloth,  price  $1.00. 


The  Blue  Fairy  Book,  edited  by  Andrew  Lang,  with 
numerous  illustrations  by  H.  J.  Ford  and  G.  P.  Hood,  cloth,  price 
$1.00. 


The  Green  Fairy  Book,  edited  by  Andrew  Lang,  with 
numerous  illustrations  by  H.  J.  Ford,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

The  Yellow  Fairy  Book,  edited  by  Andrew  Lang,  with 
numerous  illustrations  by  H.  J.  Ford,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

Celtic  Fairy  Tales,  edited  by  Joseph  Jacobs,  profusely 
illustrated  by  John  D.  Batten,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

English  Fairy  Tales,  edited  by  Joseph  Jacobs,  profusely 
illustrated  by  John  D.  Batten,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

Indian  Fairy  Tales,  edited  by  Joseph  Jacobs,  profusely 
illustrated  by  John  D.  Batten,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales,  by  Hans  Christian  Ander¬ 
sen,  with  many  illustrations  by  Cooper  Edwards  and  others,  cloth, 
price  $1.00. 

Grimm’s  Household  Fairy  Tales,  by  the  Brothers 
Grimm,  with  many  illustrations  by  Walter  Crane  and  others 
cloth,  price  $1.00. 

Grimm’  <  Popular  Fairy  Tales,  by  the  Brothers 
Grimm,  with  many  illustrations  by  Walter  Crane  and  otherr 
cloth,  price  $1.00. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
bv  the  publisher,  A. .  X.  BURT )7  Reade  Street,  New  York. 


THE  PRINCETON  SERIES. 

EACH  COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOLUME. 


Uniform  Cloth  Binding.  Price,  $1.25. 

A  SERIES  OF  STANDARD  WORKS 

BY 

POPULAR  AUTHORS. 

EMBRACING 

Fiction,  History,  Essays,  Etc. 

Printed  from  large  type,  on  good 
paper,  and  bound  in  Landsome  cloth 
binding. 

K 

Les  Miserables.  A  Novel.  By  Victor  Hugo.  Translated  from 
the  original  French  by  Charles  E.  Wilbour.  Cloth.  Illus- 
trated.  Price,  $1.25. 

Charles  O’Malley,  the  Irish  Dragoon.  By  Charles  Lever. 
Cloth.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  French  Revolution.  A  History  by  Thomas  Carlyle.  Cloth. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo.  By  Alexandre  Dumas.  Cloth. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $1  25. 

Montaigne’s  Essays.  Translated  by  Charles  Cotton  and  edited 
by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  History  of  Tom  Jones,  a  Foundling.  By  Henry  Fielding. 
Cloth.  Price,  $1.25. 

Harry  Lorrequer.  By  Charles  Lever.  Cloth.  Illustrated. 
Price,  $1  25. 

Adventures  of  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha.  From  the  Spanish 
of  Miguel  de  Cervantes.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.25. 
Ten  Thousand  a  Year.  By  Samuel  Warren.  Cloth.  Price, 
$1.25. 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Apprenticeship  and  Travels.  From  thy 
German  of  Goethe.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  Cloth.  Price, 
$1.25. 

The  Mysteries  of  Paris.  By  Eugene  Sue.  Cloth.  Illustrated, 
Price,  $1.25. 

The  Wandering  Jew.  By  Eugene  Sue.  Cloth.  Illustrated 
Price,  $1.25. 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times.  From  the  Ascension  of  Queen 
Victoria  to  the  General  Election  of  1880.  By  Justin  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  M.  P.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.25. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  A.  L.  BURT,  97  Reade  Street,  New  York. 


THE  HENTY  SERIES  FOR  BOYS 

Uniform  Cloth  Binding.  Price  31.00. 

.‘Wherever  English  is  spoken  one  imagines  that  ^r.  Henty’s  name  is  knomi. 

Christmas  with  most  pleasure.”  Review  of  Reviews.  . 

■Rrmnie  Prince  Charlie:  A  Tale  of  Fontenoy  and  Culloden.  By  G.  A. 
Henty  With  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.  Price  $1.00. 

With  Clive  in  India  ;  or  The  Beginnings  of  an  Empire.  By  G.  A.  Henty. 
With  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.  Price  $1.00. 

The  Dragon  and  the  Raven;  or.  The  Days  of  King  Alfred.  By  G.  A. 
Henty.  With  Illustrations  by  0.  J.  btaniland,  R.I.  Price  $1.00. 

The  Young  Carthaginian:  A  Story  of  the  Times  of  Hannibal.  By  G.  A. 
Henty.  With  Illustrations  by  C.  J.  Stamland,  R.I.  Price  $i.uu. 

The  Lion  of  the  North:  A  Tale  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  the  Wars  of 
Re^giom  By  G  A.  HENrY.  With  Illustrations  by  John  bclionberg. 

With  Lee  in  Virginia:  A  Story  of  the  American  Civil  War.  By  G.  A. 
Henty  With  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.  Price  $1.00. 

TW  -Fne-land’s  Aid-  or.  The  Freeing  of  the  Netherlands  (1585-1604).  By 
G  4y  Hen?y  wfth  IUukradons  by  Mired  Pearse.  Price  $1.00. 

By  Pike  and  Dyke:  A  Tale  of  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  By  G.  A. 
Henty.  With  Illustrations  by  Maynard  Brown.  Price  $1.00. 

CWain  Bavlev’s  Heir:  A  Tale  of  the  Gold  Fields  of  California.  By 
G.  4PHen?y  WlthyjhuTtraoions  by  H.  M.  Paget.  Price  $1.00. 

Under  Drake’s  Flag:  A  Tale  of  the  Spanish  Main.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With 
Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.  Price  $1.00. 

In  Freedom’s  Cause:  A  Story  of  Wallaceand  Bruce.  By  G.  A.  Henty. 
With  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.  Price  $1.00. 

In  the  Reign  of  Terror:  The  Adventures  of  a  Westminster  Boy.  By  G.  A. 
IIeoty.  With  Illustrations  by  John  Schonberg.  Price  $100. 

True  to  the  Old  Flag:  A  Tale  of  the  American  War  of  Independence.  With 
12  page  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.  Price  $1.00. 

With.  Wolfe  in  Canada;  or,  The  Winning  of  a  Continent.  With  12  page 
Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browue.  Price  $1.00. 

By  Right  of  Conquest;  or.  With  Cortez  in  Mexico.  With  6  page  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  W.  S.  Stacey.  Price  $1.00. 

St.  George  for  England:  A  Tale  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers.  With  8  page  Il¬ 
lustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.  Price  $1.00. 

The  Bravest  of  tlie  Brave:  With  Peterborough  in  Spain.  With  8  page 
Illustrations  by  H.  M.  Paget.  Price  $1.00. 

For  Name  and  Fame;  or,  Through  Afghan  Passes.  With  8  page  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  Gordon  Browne.  Price  $1.00. 

The  Cat  of  Bubastes:  A  Story  of  Ancient  Egypt.  With  5  page  Illustrations 
by  J.  R.  Weguelin.  Price  $1.00. 

For  the  Temple:  A  Tale  of  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem.  With  10  page  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  S.  J.  Solomon.  Price  $1.00. 

The  Lion  of  St.  Mark:  A  Story  of  Venice  in  the  Fourteenth  Century.  With 
10  page  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.  Price  $1.00. 

By  Sheer  Fluck:  A  Tale  of  the  Ashanti  War.  With  8  page  Illustrations  by 
Gordon  Browne.  Price  $1.00. 

A  Final  Reckoning:  A  Tale  of  Bush  Life  in  Australia.  With  8  page  Illus¬ 
trations  by  W.  B.  Wolleu.  Price  $1.00. 

Facing  Death:  A  Tale  of  the  Coal  Mines.  With  8  page  Illustrations  by 
(Jordon  Browne.  Price  $1.00. 

Maori  and  Settler:  A  Story  of  the  New  Zealand  War.  With  5  page  Illus¬ 
trations  by  Alfred  Pearse.  Price  $1.00.  _ _ 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  A.  L.  BURT,  97  Reade  Street,  New  York. 


THE  YALE  SERIES  OF  POETS. 


A  Selection  of  Twenty-five 
Authors  from  the  Most  Cele¬ 
brated  Poets  of  All  Nations. 


Each  Author’s  Poems  Complete 
in  One  Volume. 


UNIFORM  CLOTH  BINDING.  PRICE  $1.00 
PER  COPY. 


BROWNING,  R. 

LIGHT  OF  ASIA. 

BRYANT. 

LONGFELLOW. 

BURNS. 

LUCILE. 

BYRON. 

MILTON. 

CHAUCER. 

MOORE. 

COLERIDGE. 

ODYSSEY. 

DANTE. 

POPE. 

FAUST. 

ROSSETTI. 

HOOD. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

ILLIAD. 

SHELLEY. 

INGOLDSBY 

SWINBURNE. 

LEGENDS. 

TENNYSON. 

KEATS. 

WHITTIER. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  SERIES. 


Uniform  Cloth  Binding.  Olivine 
Edges. 

Extra  Illustrated.  Price  #1.50. 

In  this  series  of  historical  stories  each  one  is 
complete  in  itself,  yet  taken  together  they  form 
one  of  the  most  entertaining  histories  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  The  utmost  care  has  been  exercised  to 
have  them  historically  correct,  and  so  much  of 
romance  as  is  used  to  make  the  tales  stirring  is 
subordinated  to  the  facts.  They  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  distinct  purpose  of  portraying  the 
struggle  for  liberty  in  romantic  form,  and  while 
being  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  stories  for 
the  young,  are  at  the  same  time  especially  in¬ 
structive,  inasmuch  as  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  information  is  given. 


The  Capture  of  the  Laughing  Mary.  A  Story 
of  Two  New  York  Boys  in  1776,  as  set  down  by  Eliphalet 
Willett,  and  edited  by  James  Otis.  With  8  page  illustra¬ 
tions  by  J.  Watson  Davis.  Extra  12mo,  illuminated  cloth, 
olivine  edges,  price  11.50. 

With  Lafayette  at  Yorktown.  A  Story  of  How 
Two  Boys  Joined  the  Continental  Army.  By  James 
Otis.  With  8  full  page  illustrations  by  George  E.  Graves. 
Extra  12mo,  illuminated  cloth,  olivine  edges,  price  $1.50. 

With  Warren  at  Bunker  Hill.  A  Story  of  the 
Siege  of  Boston.  How  Ben  Scarlett  Escaped  from  Boston 
Town,  as  set  down  by  his  Comrade,  and  edited  by  James 
Otis.  With  8  full  page  illustrations  by  J.  Watson  Davis, 
Extra  12mo,  illuminated  cloth,  olivine  edges,  price  $1.50. 

With  Washington  at  Monmouth.  A  Story  of 
Three  Philadelphia  Boys.  By  James  Otis.  With  8  full 
page  illustrations  by  George  E.  Graves.  Extra  12mo, 
illuminated  cloth,  olivine  edges,  price  $1.50. 


THE  MOTHER  GOOSE  SERIES. 


Handsome  Cloth  Binding, 
Illuminated  Covers, 


A  Series  of  Profusely  Illus¬ 
trated  Books  for  Young 
Children. 


PRICE,  SO  CENTS  PER  COPY. 


Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp,  and  Other  Stories. 
Profusely  Illustrated.  Price  50  cents. 

Beauty  and  the  Beast,  and  Other  Stories.  Profusely  Illus¬ 
trated.  Price  50  cents. 

Cinderella;  or.  The  Little  Glass  Slipper,  and  Other 
Stories.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Price  50  cents. 

Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,  and  Other  Stories.  Profusely  Illus¬ 
trated.  Price  50  cents. 

Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  and  Other  Stories.  Profusely  Illus¬ 
trated.  Price  50  cents. 

Little  Bed  Biding  Wood,  and  Other  Stories.  Profusely  Illus¬ 
trated.  Price  50  cents. 

Mother  Goose’s  Bhymes.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Price  50 
cents. 

Mother  Hubbard’s  Melodies.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Price 
50  cents. 

BUSS  in  Boots,  and  Other  Stories.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Price 
50  cents. 

The  Sleeping  Beauty,  and  Other  Stories.  Profusely  Illus¬ 
trated.  Price  50  cents. 


Fireside  Series  for  Girls. 

Uniform  Cloth  Binding.  Illustrated. 

A  carefully  selected  series  of  books  for 
girls,  written  by  authors  of  acknowledged 
reputation.  The  stories  are  deeply  interest¬ 
ing  in  themselves,  and  have  a  moral  charm 
that  emanates  from  the  principal  characters; 
they  teach  without  preaching,  are  of  lively 
interest  throughout,  and  will  win  the  hearts 
of  all  girl  readers. 

Esther.  By  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey.  Illustrated. 

Price  §1.00. 

A  World  of  G-irls:  The  Story  of  a  School. 

By  L.  T.  Meade.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.00. 

The  Heir  of  Redclyffe.  By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  Mus.  Price  $1.00. 
The  Story  of  a  Short  Life.  By  Juliana  Horatia  Ewing.  Illustrated. 
Price  $1.00. 

A  Sweet  Girl  Graduate.  By  L.  T.  Meade.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.00. 

Our  Bessie.  By  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey.  Illustrated.  Price  §1.00. 

Six  to  Sixteen:  A  Story  for  Girls.  By  Juliana  Horatia  Ewing.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  Price  $1.00. 

The  Dove  in  the  Eagle’s  Nest.  By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  Illustrated. 
Price  $1.00. 

Gianetta;  A  Girl’s  Story  of  Herself.  By  Rosa  Mulholland.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Price  $1.00. 

Jan  of  the  Windmill:  A  Story  of  the  Plains.  By  Juliana  Horatia 
Ewing.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.00. 

Averil.  By  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.00. 

Alice  in  Wonderland  and  Alice  Through  the  Looking-Glass.  Two 
volumes  in  one.  By  Lewis  Carroll.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.00. 

Merle’s  Crusade,  By  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.00. 
Girl  Neighbors;  or,  The  Old  Fashion  and  the  New.  By  Sarah 
Tytler.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.00. 

Polly:  A  New  Fashioned  Girl.  By  L.  T.  Meade.  Illus.  Price  $1.0a 
Aunt  Diana.  By  Rosa  N.  Carey.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.00. 

The  Water  Babies;  A  Fairy  Tale  for  a  Land-Baby.  By  Charles 
Kingsley.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.00. 

At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind.  By  George  Macdonald.  Illustrated. 
Price  $1.00. 

The  Chaplet  of  Pearls;  or,  The  White  and  Black  Ribaumont.  By 

Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.00. 

The  Days  of  Bruce:  A  Story  of  Scottish  History.  By  Grace  Agui¬ 
lar.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.00. 

The  Palace  Beautiful:  A  Story  for  Girls.  By  L.  T.  Meade.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Price  $1.00. 

Margery  Merton’s  Girlhood.  By  Alice  Corkran.  Hlus.  Price  $1.00. 
Three  Bright  Girls:  A  Story  of  Chance  and  Mischance.  By  Annie 
E.  Armstrong.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.00. 

Pythia’s  Pupils:  The  Story  of  a  School.  By  Eva  Hartner.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Price  $1.00. 

The  Lady  of  the  Forest:  A  Story  for  Girls.  By  L.  T.  Meade.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Price  $1.00. 

Only  a  Girl:  A  Tale  of  Brittany.  By  C.  A.  Jones.  Illus.  Price  $1.00. 
Honor  Bright;  or,  The  Four-Leaved  Shamrock.  Bv  the  author  of 
Miss  Toosey’s  Mission.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.00. 

Under  False  Colors:  A  Story  from  Two  Girls’  Lives.  By  Sarah 

Doudney.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.00. 


C'i 


